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THE "STAR THAT'S WESTWARD FROM THE POLE." 

FURTHER EVIDENCE FROM ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSIONS SHOWING THAT THE 
SECOND QUARTO OF HAMLET WAS WRITTEN IN 160I. 

''Last night of all. 

When yond same star that's westward from the pole 
, Has made his course to illume that part of heaven 

Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 

^ The bell then beating one, " 

Hamlet L i-36. 

In this article I present evidence showing, (i) that the star referred to 
in the foregoing lines can be identified ; (2) that the time of year in which the 
star was in the position stated can be determined; and (3) that this time of 
year corroborates the testimony already g^ven in former issues of New 
Shakespearean A in regard to the date of composition of the second quarto 
of Hamlet. Moreover, the allusion furnishes an interesting example of the 
manner in which the movements of the heavenly bodies serve as a guide in 
determining questions in chronology. In order to make the subject intelli- 
gible to readers who may not happen to be familiar with astronomical mat- 
ters, it is necessary to say a few words upon the dual motion of the stars in 
the sky. Upon examining the northern heavens on any clear night, at inter- 
vals of a few hours, it will be found that the entire sky makes an apparent 
revolution around a point near the north star, and that this revolution is in a 
direction the opposite to that in which the hands of a dock move. Thus, the 
stars above the pole move to the left ; those to the left of the pole move down- 
wards, and so on. This well known motion is only apparent, however, and 
IS due, of course, to the earth's rotation on its axis. At the expiration of 
twenty-four hours the stars will have completed the circle, and will have 
retufned to about the same position they held when first observed. But they 
do not return to exactly the same position; and this brings us to the con- 
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sideration of the second apparent motion of the heavens^ which, in this 
instance, is caused by the revolution of the earth around the sun. 

Let us suppose an observer to begin his observations at a certain 
definite hour and date — ^let us say at ten o'clock P. M. on the first day of 
January. Let the position from which he makes his observations be fixed 
and unchanged. And let him determine the exact position of any particular 
star by referring it to some terrestrial object, — for example, the gable of a 
house. It will be more convenient if we assume that the star in question is 
immediately over the north star, and that it, therefore, occupies a position 
corresponding to the Figure XII of a clock dial. On the next evenii^, on 
January second, he will find that the star has returned to its place by the 
house gable, not at ten P. M. but at about four minutes before ten o'clock. 
To be more exact, it will be there at three. minutes and fifty-six seconds 
before ten. But let us use round numbers and call the interval four minutes. 
At exactly ten o'clock on January second, therefore, the star will have 
arrived at and passed, to a slight degree, the gable, or the figure XII. 
Similarly on January the third, the star will be in place at eight minutes 
before ten, and at ten o'clock will be still further beyond the figure XII; 
and on January fifteenth it will be in its position at one hour before ten, or at 
nine o'clock ; and on February the first will be there at eight P. M. ; and at 
ten o'clock February first will be found to have advanced during the month 
to such an extent that it now occupies the position corresponding to the 
Figure XI on the dial. In like manner, after an interval of three months, 
on April first, at ten P. M. the star will be at the Figure IX or to the left 
of the pole ; after six months at the Figure VI, or under the pole ; after nine 
months at ///; and on the following January first, it will have completed its 
circle and will be found once more at its old position by the house gable, or 
at Figure XII — ^all observations being made at ten o'clock P. M. It follows, 
from all of this, that any particular star, at a given hour, can occupy a certain 
position on one day, and on one day only, during the year. Therefore, if 
we know the star referred to, if we know its position in the sky, and if we 
know the hour, we shall be able to calculate the date ; or, rather, the time of 
years on which the reference to the star was made. In the passage in 
Hamlet we know the position occupied : "Westward from the pole," or to the 
left of the pole star. We know also the hour : "The bell then beating one." 
Problem : Find the date or time of jrear. 

But, before we can solve this problem, it is necessary to identify the star 
referred to. And here we meet with the difficulty that has prevented all 
commentators from giving to this passage a correct interpretation. For, 
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upon examining the northern heavens, we find that there is no bright particu- 
lar star that excels the others in glory; nor is there any star in the neighbor- 
hood of the pole, that is, from its isolated position, in any way conspicuous. 
In the northern sky we find the well known constellation Ursa iMIajor, or as 
it is better known in this country, the Dipper. On the opposite side of the 
pole is Cassiopeia. There are the Little Bear, the Dragon, and other minor 
constellations. But not a single one of any of the drcumpolar constellations 
contains a star brighter than the second magnitude. It results, therefore, that 
we must concentrate our attention upon the word "star" ; else, in default of 
any other solution, the problem becomes hopeless. I have been able to find 
two instances in Elizabethan literature in which this word is used in a peculiar 
sense ; and both of these, published within fifteen years of the date of writing 
the second quarto, throw light on the Hamlet passage. In Grosart's "life 
and Works of Robert Greene" Vol. ///, there is published a tale called 
"Morando, The Tritameron of Love". On page 79 occurs the following sen- 
tence : "The starre Cassiopeia remaineth in one signe but ten dales, and thou 
in one mind but ten bowers". It is evident that the word "star" is here 
used as an equivalent to our word "constellation". Again, in the old drama 
"The Misfortunes of Arthur", there occur the following lines : 

"The whiles, O Cassiopoea, gem bright signe, Most sacred sight, and 
sweet coelestiall starre. This clymat's joy &c. (/. i.) 

Here, again, "star" means "constellation". We must therefore read the 
lines from Hamlet as meaning "When yond same constellation that's west- 
ward from the pole" etc. 

Now it is an interesting fact, and one that may be more than a coinci- 
dence, that this same constellation Cassiopeia, is westward from the pole at 
one o'clock A. M. during the second week in December. It should be explain- 
ed that the dramatist did not use the word "westward" in the modem techni- 
cal astronomical sense of the word. What he undoubtedly meant was that 
Cassiopeia occupied a position corresponding to the Fig^e IX on the clock ; 
or, in other words, that it was horizontally to the left of the pole star. For 
reasons not necessary to give here, the position occupied by Cassiopeia varies 
slfghtly with the geographical latitude of the observer, when the word "west- 
ward" is used in the popular sense in which it is used in the Hamlet pas- 
sage. But the difference is but little. It is sufficient to say that, when 
viewed from a point of latitude forty degrees north, Cassiopeia is at the 
present time, horizontly to the left of the pole star at one A. M. about 
the middle of December. This can readily be verified by any one. In the 
latitude of London the date is several days earlier. Cassiopeia is a con- 
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stellation that can easily be identified. At the date and hour mentioned 
it is to the westward of the pole star. The five brightest stars have, roughly, 
the shape of the letter IV which, then, is standing on its side, with what is 
ordinarily the top of the W turned toward the pole star. At the time of 
Elizabeth, however, the constellation reached the above position at an earlier 
date. We must subtract, first, ten days, in order to convert New Style to Old 
Style. And, secondly, we must subtract four days more, on account of what 
is known as the precession of the equinoxes. Deducting these fourteen days, 
we obtain, as an astronomical fact, the closing days of the month of Novem- 
ber, Old Style, for the date at which Cassiopeia was westward from the pole 
at one o'clock A. M. as seen from London in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Let us see what limits must be placed to the accuracy of this calculation. 
Let us take an extreme case, and see at what date the constellation, instead 
of being westward from the pole, at Figure IX of the clock, would be under 
the pole and at Figure VI of the clock. I trust, from what I have said at the 
beginning of this article regarding the celestial motions, that it will readily 
be tmderstood that at one o'clock A^ M. we shall find Cassiopeia under the 
pole some three months after the end of November, viz. : in the latter part 
of February. It would then be at what we have called VI of the dial. 
Similarly, at the end of January, it would be at VII of the dial ; and, at the 
end of December, at VIII of the dial. So that, at only thirty days after the 
end of November, the constellation would be displaced to a very perceptible 
extent from the position in the sky occupied in November. It would, in fact, 
be downward in the sky about thirty degrees. 

But here another point must be considered. From a careful reading of 
the Hamlet passage it is evident that we are not at liberty to decide that 
Cassiopeia was exactly at the Figure IX when Bernardo pointed to it. For 
his words tell us that, although in the main westward from the pole, the 
"star" had "made his course to illume that part of heaven where now it 
bums". In other words, it had passed, to some extent, the Figure IX. This 
would throw the date into some time in the month of December. I think we 
arc justified in concluding, however, that the date was not later than Decem- 
ber; for, as we have just seen, Cassiopeia, in that event would have moved 
downward in the sky to too great an extent to allow its position to be 
described as "westward" from die pole. Cassiopeia is the only constellation 
that is at all conspicuous in this part of the sky. But I would by no means 
have it supposed that this fact is the only reason for the conclusion we have 
arrived at : that the star in question was Cassiopeia. This conclusion is based 
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upon the corroborating evidence already presented (in January and April, 
^907> P- P- 1- 65 and 72 in New Shakespeareana) showing that the second 
quarto of Hamlet was written in November-December, 1601. In recapitulat- 
ing these, I shall not include the meteroic shower due to have occurred on 
Oct. 27th, 1601 ; for, although a shower of falling stars actually was seen in 
China in 1602, I have not been able to discover any corroborating evidence 
to show that that shower was seen in England in 1601. Briefly our evidence 
is as follows: (all dates Old Style.) 

(i) The passage in Hamlet: (/. i. 159.) the season "wherein our Sav- 
iour's birth is celebrated"; — (December, of course.) 

(2) The travelling of the players : — ^in the autumn of 1601. 

(3) The eclipse of the moon (Hamlet /. i. 1 18-120) November 29. 
1601. 

(4) The eclipse of the Sun (Ibid /. i. 118.) December 14th, 1601. 

(5) The "Some two month's since here was .... Lamond". 
(Ibid IV. vii. 82-94.) As I have shown, this refers to the embassy of the Due 
de Biron to England in September, 1601 ; and the "some two month's since", 
carries the date forward into the months of November-December, 1601. The 
Cassiopeia allusion, therefore, supports, and is supported by, these five poirtts 
of evidence. 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 



THE OLD BLACKFRIARS THEATRE. A FRESH DISCOVERY 

OF DOCUMENTS. 

[Reprinted from the London Times of September nth, 1906. Pro- 
fessor Wallace has at present in preparation a three volume work upon 
the subject matters of this article which will contain not only much new 
matter in the way of historical and biographical discovery, but present 
fac similies of hitherto unsuspected documentary evidence touching many 
Shakespearean propositions.] 

Next to the interest in Shakespeare is the interest in the theatres 
of his time. Instead of lessening, these interests grow more and more 
intense with the increase of years. So popular have they become that 
within the last few years certain theatres have been specially fitted out 
in Germany, America, and England — ^notably in Munich, Harvard Uni* 
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vcrsity, Chicago, and London — for the purpose of exactly reproducing the 
Elizabethan stage and drama. Certain features of these attempts I shall 
discuss later. 

In October, 1905, I was able to announce the discovery of three 
theretofore unkonwn documents touching a chancery suit in which Shakes- 
peare was involved as one of the plaintiffs in the last year of his life, 161 5. 
These documents have been widely reprinted and reviewed in England, 
America, and Germany, being regarded by many as the most interesting, 
if not the most valuable, Shakespearian discovery since the days of Malone, 
more than 100 years ago — an enthusiastic opinion in which, however, I 
cannot fully agree. This discovery has also been chief in arousing large 
hopes and widespread interest in extensive Shakespearian investigations 
for the future among the national records, where these documents had for 
300 years lain buried. While these three records because of the name of 
Shakespeare have a curious interest and some value, they are far from 
being either the most interesting or the most important that I have 
assembled from English, French, and German archives contributory to 
knowledge of the Elizabethan-Jacobean drama and stage. The chief 
of these I cannot report upon in a newspaper article, and must ask that 
their publication and an adequate discussion of their relations be awaited 
with more or less patience until the issue of a work I am now preparing, 
which deals in particular with the Children companies and their dramas at 
Blackfriars and Whitefriars theatres, and in general with the entire the- 
atrical status during the last ten years of Shakespeare's life. At this time 
I desire to present only certain matters of general interest touching the 
famous old Blackfriars Theatre which in the above period stood on a part 
of the present site of The Tinies buildings. 

The occasion of the present article is the recent discovery of four 
additional ancient suits at law in the Public Record Office, Chancery-lane, 
aggregating about ten thousand words, and furnishing fresh and valua- 
ble information on the size and structure of Blackfriars Theatre, and 
the conduct of plays there from late Elizabeth to King James's suppres- 
sion of the Children's company in 1608. The nature and value of these 
suits as literary-historical material can be only very generally indicated 
here, and seems best reached by a brief survey of the history of the the- 
atre. The long prevalent erroneous belief that Shakespeare was connected 
with the Blackfriars from its foundation to his death roused a century 
of antiquarian interest in the ancient monastery to which it once belonged 
as a priory building. Its monastic history has consequently been stated 
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again and again, while the erronous notions concerning it as a theatre per- 
meate the thousands of critical and commentarial writings of the past 
hundred years touching the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Chief among 
the propagators of these errors was the late Mr. J. Payne Collier, who 
devoted the major part of his 90 years to the Shakespearian drama and 
stage. Not content with the theories of his predecessors nor with his own, 
he deliberately destroyed numerous public records that apparently contra- 
dicted his theories, and also forged, more or less skilfully, numerous oth- 
ers to support his position. Most of these forgeries have to do with 
Shakespeare and his company as being at Blackfriars, while one connects 
him with the Children actors at Whitefriars. For 30 years these brazen 
forgeries passed unchallenged. Not only that. They were accepted by 
the entire world of literary scholars and were written into literary his- 
tories as important contributions, where they still continue to work pesti- 
lentially. Finally on July 2 and 16, 1859, Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, of 
the British Museum, in articles to The Times, showed the ungenuineness 
of certain of the Collier documents. This article led to others, and then 
to scientific investigations and a long controversy extending over many 
years, ultimately establishing the charge of forgery in a large number of 
documents published by Collier. The discovery of the Blackfriars Share- 
papers of 1635 by J. O. Halliwell in 1870 clinched the proof of forgery in 
certain documents Collier had so long fooled the world with. All but one 
of the forged Blackfriars documents have long been exposed. To this 
particular remaining one I shall later have to be undertaker. After the 
above exposures, interest in the Blackfriars died down, and the Globe, as 
Shakespeare's theatre, drew almost exclusive attention upon itself. Black- 
friars came into partial possession of its historical rights through the 
discovery of important documents in 1885- 1889 by the late Mr. James 
Greenstreet. Its true history, however, has never yet been published. The 
documents that I shall later present and discuss show to my surprise 
that Blackfriars was the most famous theatre of its time, and that it is 
historically the most important structure in early English stage history — 
not because of Shakespeare's later connexion with it, but for very different 
reasons hitherto unguessed. 

The truth concerning Blackfriars for the first 12 years after Burbage's 
purchase of the building in 1596 and remodelling of it into a theatre is 
interwoven with the history of the Boys who held its boards. Its earlier 
history is connected with monastic annals, and may here be briefly sum- 
marized. 
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The monastery that has left its name in "Blackfriars-road/' "Black- 
friars-pier," "Blackfriars-bridge," &c., was established about 1270-75, and 
closed its career in the general dissolution of the religious orders by Hemy 
VIII., into whose possession it was surrendered November 10, 1539. The 
property was just without the walls of the City of London, on the high 
north bank of the Thames and east of what is now called New Bridge- 
street. It included the little church of St. Anne's, numerous shops and 
dwellings, the splendid conventual church 220 feet long by 66 feet wide, a 
churchyard on the north 200 feet by 90 feet, the cloisters on the south, 
comprised in a square of 1 10 feet, and to the west of these the little chap- 
ter-house and large priory buildings, one of which, standing on the site 
of the present Publishing Office of The Times and opening on what is 
still called Playhouse-yard, became the Blackfriars Theatre in 1597. Soon 
after Edward VI.'s accession he put this particular priory building to a 
new use. He had all the apparel and furniture for the revels and masques 
at Court removed to it from Warwick Inn. Here also was the office of 
Sir Thomas Cawarden, the first Master of the Revels, who rehearsed in 
the great hall companies of actors in masques and interludes or plays 
chiefly for performance of Court. After thus using the building for three 
years. King Edward VI. made Sir Thomas Cawarden a present of the 
entire Blackfriars precincts not already given to other favouries — the two 
churches, the cloisters, the priory houses, shops, residences, and lands — 
by letters patent dated at Westminster, March 12, 1550. Cawarden pro- 
ceeded to make changes in the precinct. One of his first acts was to 
demolish the fine old conventual church as well as the little church of St. 
Anne's. He seems to have planned to make his acquisition the aristo- 
cratic residence quarter for nobles and lords. But apparently he made 
no material changes in this particular priory building besides using it for a 
few years for theatrical performances, and later converting it into resi- 
dence flats. The site of the Blackfriars Priory-Theatre building is well 
known and easily reached. If you come down Fleet street, turn to the 
right at Ludgate-circus and go down New Bridge street. Just before 
reaching Blackfriars-bridge turn left into Queen Victoria-street. A few 
steps take you to Water-lane, along which runs the elevated South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway. Go north on Water-lane seventy-five 
paces and you reach at your right "Playhouse-yard," the name given to 
the little passage in memory of Blackfriars Theatre. It is an irregular 
way used by foot passengers. With a width of about thirty feet, it runs 
east about ninety feet against a building which occupies probably the site 
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of the old "Pipe Office," adjoining the entrance to The Times Publishing 
Office — ^approximately the site of the north entrance to the Blackfriars 
Theatre. Here the passage jogs to the left, runs with a width of about 
twelve feet for a distance of ninety feet further, when it again jogs off 
to the left and becomes Glasshouse-yard, so named from the glass factory that 
stood here near the theatre. This in turn, a few steps further on, is continued 
as IrelaJid-yard, which was probably the north boundary of the property 
Shakespeare purchased here in 1613, and takes its name from William Ire- 
land, who then occupied the house. Within the fifty years after Cawarden's 
acquisition of the precinct, the immediate environs of the Blackfriars The- 
atre, then in the bloom of its youth, had become one of the most aristo- 
cratic residental districts. Henry Lord Hunsdon, the Queen's Chamber- 
lain of the Household, had his mansion here. His son, Sir George Carey, 
who, upon the death of his father in 1596, succeeded to the title of Lord 
Hunsdon, and in the following year became Lord Chamberlain, had his 
residence adjoining the south wall of the theatre. The gate to his mansion 
adjoined the south entrance to the theatre, and both opened out of the 
same passage-way. Sir William More of Losely owned a house in Play- 
house-yard (then called Pipe Office-yard) almost opposite the theatre on 
the north. It was occupied by Lord Cobham, who, during a part of the 
first year of the theatre's history, was Lord Chamberlain. EUizabeth, Dow- 
ager Lady Russell, resided near. According to the petition of the inhab- 
itants of the Blackfriars precincts in 1596 to stop the conversion of the 
priory building into a theatre by James Burbage, there were others of the 
nobility in the neighborhood. The deed of Henry Walker to William 
Shakespeare in 1613 shows that formerly John Fortescue had lived in that 
house, and at present Henry Earl of Northumberland occupied adjoining 
property. The Blackwells and the Bacons, families of wealth and posi- 
tion, lived near. The Chancery documents concerning Shakespeare and 
others in 161 5 which I published last year as noted above, give the names 
of others, particularly Sir Thomas Bendish, Robert Dormer, and addi- 
tional members of the Blackwell and Bacon families. Unpublished docu- 
ments that I have come upon in the Guildhall archives indicate that most 
of the inhabitants of Blackfriars precinct were not of the wealthy class. 
The aristocratic part was limited practically to the district formerly occu- 
pied by the cloisters, the pretentious priory buildings, and the demolished 
conventual church. 

The Blackfriars Theatre stood in the midst of this aristocratic dis- 
trict. It was a much more pretentious structure than usually supposed. 
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The fact that James Burbage (who purchased the house, February 4, 1596, 
of Sir Thomas Cawarden's executor, Sir William More of Losely) paid 
£600 for it — about £4,800 in present money on the most conservative esti- 
mate — indicates that it was of considerable size. Compare this with the 
price of the best known property in the district, Shakespeare's house. 
This was a dwelling of at least two storeys, with several rooms, and cost 
only £140 at its purchase by the poet in 1613. The natural inference that 
the priory house, purchased by Burbage and converted into the Black- 
friars Theatre, must have been four to five times as large is borne out by 
present available data in the documents just discovered. A further notion 
of the pretentiousness of the structure may be reached by a comparison of 
total costs of contemporary theatres — "The Theatre" (i 576-1598), 
£600; the Globe (1598- 161 3), built partly of the old materials of the torn 
down "Theatre," approximately the same or less; the Fortune (1600), 
£520 plus £200 for lease of grounds. Allowing a minimum of £200 for 
the extensive remodelling of the priory into the Blackfriars Theatre, its 
total cost amounts to £800. The Blackfriars, then, was the most expen- 
sive theatre ever built in London prior to 1614, in which year the Globe 
(burnt down June 29, 161 3), was rebuilt at an outlay of £1,400. From the 
evidence of documents now available, it is possible for an architect to 
reproduce the general structure and many details of both the exterior and 
interior of the Blackfriars Theatre. The building was a stone structure 
erected in two sections. One section adjoined the Pipe Office, the place 
where the rolls of State parchments large as drainpipes were kept. It was 
full two storeys high, with dormer windows in the third storey and a garret 
above. The roof was steep, with gable-end facing north on Pipe-Office- 
yard (now Playhouse-yard). The number, location, and use of the vari- 
ous rooms in this section is given by different documents. The main sec- 
tion containing the auditorium and stage of the theatre was on the south. 
This section was two storeys high, and had originally a low or flat roof. 
But Burbage in remodelling it changed the shape of the roof, and built 
certain rooms above the great hall. There were also "cellar" or base- 
ment rooms which were used for apartments. The auditorium proper occu- 
pied about half of the available space of the building. 

Since Wright's Historia Historionica (1699), it has generally been 
assumed that Blackfriars was very small. He says, also, that the Cockpit 
(built by the way about 1610 instead of 1616-17 as usually believed, on 
the site of the Drury Lane Theatre) and Salisbury Court (1629) were 
almost of the same size and form as Blackfriars. The value of the present 
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(&coverie8 in settling the question of size here raised must be shown 
later, when I can present all details in full. Although exact dimensions 
are now available, perhaps the general reader may get the most adequate 
notion from the fact that the square dimensions were about half those 
of the old Globe or the Fortune, with a seating capacity in pit, galleries, and 
private boxes of approximately five hundred. It was the most fash- 
ionable and aristocratic theatre of London, and was attended by the Lon- 
don elite, lords and ladies, as also by Queen Elizabeth and her court. It 
was large enough for the Burbage Shakespeare Company before 1612 to 
gain in one winter there more by i 1,000 than they were used to do at 
the Globe. But this was due mainly to the high prices and superior accom- 
modations at Blackfriars in catering to the fashionable set. 

A summarizing word as to the newly discovered documents, several 
items of which I have made use of in the foregoing. The most valuable 
records touching Blackfriars Theatre and its conduct hitherto known are 
those already mentioned as discovered by Mr. Greenstreet in 1885-1889. 
These are mainly suits in Chancery, preserved at the Public Record Office, 
where they have long been conveniently indexed. Mir. Greenstreet hinir 
self, who was not a literary specialist, thouf^ a constant record-searcher, 
wondered why no one had thought before to look into the index. The 
four suits that I have recently discovered are also in the Public Record 
Office. But they are among the million or more of unindexed records. I 
have eventually reached them only after long research. Among the 
numerous items covered by their combined 10,000 words are these: — The 
dated articles of agreement under which the Children's company was con- 
ducted until its termination in 1608; two dated bonds binding the par- 
ties of the company to payment of specified sums in case of failure to carry 
out certain agreements ; the exact dimensions of the Blackfriars auditorium ; 
the location of the stage; the existence of galleries, together with numer- 
ous details concerning the uses to which other rooms were put, and gen- 
eral items on the conduct of the theatre. These documents are in the same 
category with the Greenstreet discoveries, and can hardly be said to be 
either more valuable or less valuable. I regard both sets as among the 
most important records touching the history of the drama and stage in 
the late Elizabethan and early Jacobean period — ^the period at which the 
drama, with Shakespeare its leading figure, reached the highest point of 
art in the world's history. 

I shall later publish the documents in extenso, with ample details of 
their relations and significance. 

Charles William Wallace. 
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Marginalia 



Hamlet in Hindustan. The New York Dramatic Mirror prints 
an interesting" bill of "the much appreciated opera, Hamlet, or Khoon- 
Nauch," as performed in that part of India by natives, under command of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Travahcore. The bill is printed both in English 
and in Hindustani, and declares that the play employs "seventy-five talented 
actors who have traveled all over India, Burma, the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon with unprecedented success". 

The Bill announces that the performers enact the play "with marvelous 
scenes and delightful dresses of the latest Paris design," and in Hindustani, 
and the Mirror's correspondent notes that Hamlet wore tan shoes. The 
curtain rises with the king and the queen in the garden. This gives what 
Shakespeare does not, a glimpse of Hamlet's father in the flesh. The king's 
brother, Furrokh, poisons the king for love of the queen, "and after satisfying 
the public as to the cause of the king's death, and after remarriage of the 
queen with himself, with the help of the minister, ascends the throne." But 
the dead king's son, Jehangir (Hamlet), suspects the foul play and resolves 
to revenge the wrong. 

In the second scene Furrokh and Maleka, the queen, are seen making 
love. Furrokh is in great anxiety about his nephew, Jehangir, the rightfiil 
heir to the throne, "and is consequently restless and miserable." Queen 
Maleka, however, reassures him. She will bribe the Vazier, (Polonius), and 
through his instrumentality pacify Prince Jehangir. Jehangir, however, 
through his suspicion, is driven mad, and Maharbanu (Ophelia), the daugh- 
ter of the Vazier, who is in love with him, is greatly grieved thereat. Jehan- 
gir, in his madness and suspicion, treats Maharbanu's love with contempt 
A diversion is created here by an addition to Shakespeare. Sulyman, a negro 
servant of Prince Jehangir, is in love with one of the maids of Maharbanu, 
and is seen flirting with her. And Mansoor, a nobleman in love with Mahar- 
banu, courts her and is rejected, and made fun of by some maids, wie of 
whom, eventually sympathizing, consents to allow him admission into the 
garden during Maharbanu's presence there. Sul)mian, also admitted to the 
garden, advises Maharbanu to marry one of her maids to a magician, by 
whose services she may regain the prince's love ; and asked as to the identity 
of the magician, puts himself forward as the wonder worker. 
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Jehangir, roaming about, meets the ghost of his father, is fully informed 
of the latter's murder, and determines to avenge him. Maharbanu is being 
entertained by her maids with singing and dancing when Mansoor enters, 
pleads for her hand, is rejected and departs vowing vengeance. Jehangir en- 
ters, and meets a loving greeting from Maharbanu with a tirade on woman- 
kind. Sulyman, dressed as a bridegroom, is seen waiting for the maid prom- 
ised him in marriage. She appears with an old lover, who beats Sulyman. 
Enter Monsoor, who bribes Sulyman to murder Jehangir ; but Sulyman later 
declines to do this. Now occurs a more familiar scene. "Furrokh begs of the 
Vazier to talk to Prince Jehangir and console him. Jehangir receives the 
Vazier with showers of abuse and aversion, so Malkka, his mother, is sent to 
him. She is treated the same way, and as Jehangir moves to punish her the 
old Vazier rushes in and interferes and Jehangir kills him on the spot, and 
would kill his mother also, but his father's ghost appears and prevents him." 

In the next scene Sulyman tells Maharbanu that the prince wishes to see 
her alone in a secluded place, where instead she finds Mansoor, who, when she 
rejects him, attacks her. Jehargir appears, shoots Mansoor, and after receiv- 
ing Maharbanu's thanks tells her he has killed her father, the old Vazier. 
The girl faints, and in the next scene is discovered in madness walking on 
the bank of a river into which she falls by accident and is drowned. 

Now appears the girl's brother, Nazir, who swears to avenge the death 
of his father and sister on Jehangir. He plots with the king, who suggests 
that he shall kill the prince upon the slightest provocation, and furnishes him 
with a poisoned sword. Here comes the last scene, which introduces the 
play to catch the conscience of the king, and the deaths of the various per- 
sonages are achieved practically as in the original, except that Jehangir uses 
a pistol to kill his unde. 



I'll tell it" cried Smellfungus "to the world." "You had better, 
said I, "tell it to your physician." Cabling across the Atlantic being compara- 
tively inexpensive we had the announcement last fall that a German phe- 
nomenon named Bleibtreu had discovered that Rutland wrote Shakespeare. 
With barely a year to digest this find, another cable announces that a patient 
Willisden schoQlmaster, named Nichol (which of course is important), learns 
that the real author of the plays and poems was Henry Wriothlesey, third 
Earl of Southan^ton. Mr. NicoU, in the course of two years' deciphering 
the first folio edition of Shakespeare's works, found the initials "H. W." 
written on every page. He found, too, that when the plays were placed in 
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their proper order they gave the name of the real author and a key to 
the dates at which the plays were written. In the cipher William Shakes- 
peare, an actor, who was befriended by the Earl, is described as a rogue and 
a Jew. He bought his house at Stratford-on-Avon with money given to him 
by the Earl for another purpose. The manuscript of these plays and poems 
were buried on the seashore, within sight of one of the Earl of Southan^ton's 
domains. The twelfth proposition of Euclid is mentioned as the key to the 
situation, and the exact place is located from a church steeple nearby, except 
that the ms. of Romeo and Juliet was buried in a tomb in Ehilwich, and that 
the Earl feared the discovery of his secret when King James had the gates 
of the tomb renewed. Southampton had previously used the name of Mar- 
lowe from the age of fourteen up to Marlowe's death. As usual Herr Nichol 
intends to complete the work of unraveling the cipher in the plays which tells 
all this, and will make a book about it. The motto of the book will perhaps be 
taken from Laurence Stem, as above quoted. Meanwhile, it would save 
twenty-third century readers a lot of literature if Mr. Pinero or Mr. Shaw 
would state in print where the mss. of their plays were to be buried. For 
mankind is mortal, and the labour of cipherists sometimes interrupted. Mr. 
Donnelly, for instance, left this advertisement unfulfilled at his untimely 
death: "In press, Ben Jonson's Cipher" by Ignatius Donnelly. "But now 'tis 
odds beyond arithmetic." — Coriolanus, III. L In this work, which will be 
published in two or three months, Mr. Donnelly seeks to demonstrate : 

1. That there is a cipher in the so-called Ben Jonson Plays. 

2. That they were written by Francis Bacon. 

3. That the internal story refers to the important events of that era — 
as the astronomical discoveries of Gallileo; the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower, by the Earl and Countess of Somerset ; the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew; the first establishment of newspapers in England; 
the settlement of Virginia and the marriage of Pocahontas ; the founding of 
the Rosicrucian Society ; the writing of "Don Quixote," with a biography of 
the supposed author, Cervantes ; Shakspere's application for a coat of arms 
for his father ; with many references to Marlowe, Montaigne, etc., etc. 

The price will probably be $1.25 per volume, in cloth. Orders filled in 
the order in which they are received. Address, The Verulam Publishing 
Company, Room 632 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn." 



A COPY OF THE FOLLOWING CORRESPONDENCE HAS BEEN FURNISHED US. 

Herr Dr. H. R. D. Anders. Honored Sir — In your distinguished work 
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"Shakespeare's Borfcs", published in 1904 under the auspices of The German 
Shakespeare Society, you demonstrate that in Shakespeare's Plays there are 
plausible or probable traces of William Shakespeare having read in whole 
or in part, about three hundred authors or particular works ; contemporary 
or classic, specif3dng' such authors or particular works by name. 

On page 108 of that work, you say, however, "I have not been able to 
discover any traces of Bacon in Shakespeare's works". This statement might 
merely indicate your personal inability to pronounce that a similarity or even 
an identity of phrase or sentiment in the plays coincidentally with some other 
work, was a "trace" — or were "traces" of the author named were it not that 
you append to this statement a foot-note, to wit "From the Baconians we learn 
how not to reason. This is some good, though a negative one." 

It is this foot-note, Herr Dr. Anders, which has thrown the doubt upon 
your meaning, which leads us to make a proposition to which I hope it will 
not ennui you to give some consideration. For if this foot-note means that 
you have familiarized yourself with the Baconian literature — ^in the course 
of which hundreds, perhaps thousands, of "parallelisms" between Bacon and 
Shakespeare are cited — ^verb. lit. et punct., then your statement in your text 
means that you have found every one of these "parallelisms" specious, spuri- 
ous, vicious, and apparent only. If this is what you have found. Sir, then you 
have found exactly what the reasoning and thinking world want to know, 
and hear about. And it would be a great condescension to the Shakespeare 
student, who finds his studies disarranged and his preconceptions disturbed 
by a persistent and annoying Baconian-Authorship Theory, if you would 
elaborate with the weight of your authority and exact scholarship, the 
propositions which inferentially you italicise in your Book, to wit, that there 
is no single trace in Shakespeare's plays of anything ever written or uttered 
by Francis Bacon, Li>rd Chancellor Bacon Verulam, Marquis St. Albans, etc., 
etc., etc. 

In January, 1900, there was arranged in Philadelphia, United States, a 
debate between believers in the Shakespeare authorship of the plays and 
believers in the Baconian authorship, and the contestants agreed upon two 
debaters — Dr. Appleton Morgan of New York Qty, President of the New 
York Shakespeare Society for the Shakespearean Authorship, and Dr. Isaac 
Hull Piatt for the Baconian Authorship. Surely neither side could complain 
of that assignment, either for the scholarship or the forsenic training and 
ability, not to say, agility, of the debaters. And as to loyalty, each to his own 
si(}e, — Dr. Morgan, besides being a prominent lawyer of forty years prac- 
tice in the Qty of New York, was President of a renowned and learned 
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Society that has added many scores of invaluable works to our libraries of 
exact Shakespeareana ; while Dr. Piatt has been for twenty years a sturdy 
protagonist of the Stratford Authorship, and a mainstay of Baconians all over 
the world, and could be depended on to yield no ground to Dr. Morgan's on- 
slaughts, or be betrayed into no concessions by Dr. Morgan's finesse. The 
debate was a long and elaborate one. The stenographic report of it consumes 
seventy-seven royal octavo pages of the issue of New Shakespeareana for 
April-July, 1903. At a certain point in this most thorough, searching and 
elaborate debate, Dr. Hatt, for the Baconians, suggests a Protocol. This was 
further debated, and finally Dr. Morgan suggested an amended Protocol — 
and this (with but one modification from Dr. Piatt) was adopted. The third 
article of that protocol so mathematically and exactly reverses your statement 
quoted above that I am calling your attention to this Protocol, which I give 
in full in order to preserve the context, placing the article which totally dis- 
agress with your statement, in small capitals — to wit. 

Protocol. 

(I) The plays known as Shakespeares were produced in Lx>n- 
don as William Shakespeare's between the years 1584 and 1616, and 
were repeatedly printed and reprinted as his in quarto, without cavil 
or demurer from any except perhaps Richard Greene and perhaps 
a few other rival play-wrights. 

(II) As they stand in the First Folio, the Shakespeare plays 
are the product of either the growth or the augmentation by their 
author or authors, of these quarto versions, and contain thousands of 
eloquent lines, and twelve out of sixteen entire plays ; which, so far as 
any record can be discovered, never saw the light in Shakespeares 
life time or until seven years after in deaths 

(III) There are so many thousands of identities of 

THOUGHT, PHRASE, PHRASEOLOGY, OPINION, CIRCUMSTANTIAL STATE- 
MENT, ERROR AND CORRECTION OF ERROR IN THE UTEFATURES WE CALL 
RESPECTIVELY "sHAKESPEARE"' AND ''bACON'^ AND SO MANY CO-INCI- 
DENCES BETWEEN BACON^S KNOWN DOINGS, CIRCUMSTANCES AND 
STUDIES AND THE MATERIAL OF CERTAIN OF THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 
— ^THAT IT IS A WELL-NIGH SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION THAT BACON 
HAD MORE OR LESS TO DO WITH THE FIRST FOLIO EDITION OF THE 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. 

(IV) The Baconian Theory so called, has arrived at a point 
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where it cannot be safely ignored. It is 'a monster of such frightful 

mien as to be hated needs but to be seen, buit seen too oft, familiar with 

its face, we first endure, then pity, then embrace!" The only safety 

is to look the other way, or to say "There is absolutely nothing in it." 

(V) The s{nrit of the whole series of the plays is dominated by 

one man, though this man might have had, and probably did have, 

helpers and co-adjuitors. 

This protocrf, or agreement or settlement (as far as it doubtless can 

ever be settled,' Dir. Morgan for the Shakespearean and Dr. Piatt signed. 



Certainly, even without your foot-note, your statement "that you have 
not been able to discover any traces of Bacon in Shakespeare's works— even 
if merely be the statement of your personal inability in view of your noble 
voliune of three hundred royal octavo pages (whose index alone consumes 
twenty-three double columned pages of fine print, and which mentions thou- 
sands of authors and separate pieces which Shakespeare more or less follows, 
copies or paraphrases, — ^taken together with this third Article of the Morgan- 
Piatt proctocol seems to call for coMation or reconciliation ! 

Would it not be a contribution to the final settlement of this vexed and 
most important literary question, (for certainly a question as to the authorship 
of the most magnificent literature in the world cannot be unimportant to the 
least of us) if, as I now respectively suggest, you collect and frame specifi- 
cations, under your propositions, or claim or thesis that there are no traces of 
Bacon in the Shakespeare Plays and Poems ? 

And if you should be pleased to require a vehicle for the publication of 
these specifications, I beg to herewith tender you the hospitality of the pages 
of New Shakespeareana. , 

Trusting that you will be able to comply at no distant date, with this 
suggestion, and assuring you of the great interest in this matter which exists 
throughout the United States as well as throughout Germany and (though 
perhaps in a lesser degree than in Germany) in England, and promising you 
a wide and distinguished circulation among scholarly, discriminating and 
thoughtful men and women, (for only to such does New Shakespeareana 
go) and stipulating to even circulate extra copies if it so pleases you express 
a desire. 

Believe me Sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant 
B. Frank Carpenter. 

Editor New Shakespeareana. Westfield. Union G>unty, New Jer- 
sey, U. S. A. October isth, 1907. 
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University of Gretfswald, Germany, October 2Sth, 1907. B. Frank 
Carpenter, Esq., Co-Editor of New Shakespeareana, Sir : * * * * 

Those that think the Baconian Theory stands on firm and unshakable 
foundations, ought no doubt to make an attempt at proving it. Scheinar- 
gumente, as we say— only confuse undisciplined minds. To convince 
scholars it is necessary to proceed in a scholary manner. The only possible 
way to convince scholars is to give satisfactory evidence stated in clear and 
precise language in regard to the following points. 

I. Why do Baconians accept the contemporaneous attesta- 
tions with reference to the authorship of the works of Marlowe, 
Greene, Kyd, Jonson, Fletcher, etc., and not of Shakespeare? 

II. The Protocol or consensus of the debate you quote asserts 
that there are thousands of coincidences between Shakespeare and 
Bacon. Can the Baconians mention ten (io) convincing coinci- 
dences, where the resemblance is truly striking and cannot be due 
to what we call "accident"? (speaking roughly) are there not thou- 
sands of coincidences between Bacon and Jonson, between Bacon 
and Chapman, between Carlyle and Browning, between Scheller and 
Goethe ? What do they prove ? 

III. In my work "Shakespeare's Books — (Berlin 1904) I have 
been at pains to show what books and literary productions were 
known to Shakespeare. Even a cursory perusal of Bacon's works 
would make it apparent that Bacon's library must have been a greatly 
different character. But Ben Jonson's works would doubtless show 
many more points of agreement with Bacon's. Can it therefore be 
doubted that Bacon wrote Jonson's and not Shakespeare's works ? 

IV. Can the Baconians mention one clear argument which 
undoubtedly proves Bacon's authorship of the "so-called" Shakes- 
pearean works? Or, if they have many arguments, can they give 
the five (or, if perhaps, the seven or eight) best and strongest argu- 
ments. But, for mercy's sake let them not kill their opponents by 

verbosity, or imagine that "Scheinargnmente" will settle the 
"Question," It would be advisable also if the Baconians give clear 
references when they quote a passage, giving chapter and verse in 
each case, to refer — not to Baconian Literature, but to the original 
works on which the Baconians are themselves dependent. 

I have the honour to be, Sir — Yours very faithfully, Dr. H. R. 

While Dr. Anders' letter is not exactly responsive at all points, here at 

last, is a precise challenge! Dr. Anders has at least negatively, in his thesis 
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reserved to himself to decide what arguments are ''convincing" and what 
parallelisms are "truly striking" and not ''due to what may be called 'acci- 
dents.' " But, assuming that Dr. Anders will not take refuge behind any 
privilege or loophole of escape thus self-provided — ^this is the nearest 
approach to a convention (other than the Protocol of the Morgan-Piatt 
Debate which Dr. Anders traverses) which New Shakespeareana has 
been able to arrange for. New Shakespeareana therefore respectfully 
invites the Hon. Edwin Reed, Dr. Isaac Hull Piatt, and Mr. Basil Brown 
to consent to resolve themselves into a Committee which shall meet Dr. 
Anders' Thesis as above pronounced. Such committee to select ten (10) 
convincing coincidences between Shakespeare and Bacon "which cannot 
be due to accidents" and New Shakespeareana invites its readers to 
address to such committee, in our care, any and all sugegstions which it 
may occur to any of them' to make. We suggest that such committee 
report in sixty days from this date, (March i, 1908), in order that the 
Rejoinder to Dr. Anders may be printed in the issue of New Shakespeare- 
ana for April 1909. 



The New York Times of Sunday, September 3RD, 1905, printed 
the following — 

To the Editor — ^My attention is called to an article signed "Pendennis" 
touching Poe Park in Fordham and printed in your issue of Sunday, Aug. 
20, which states that the City of New York caused "an orchard and an 
old mill to be destroyed to construct said park, and which winds up as fol- 
lows: 

"But just think of a hundred thousand dollars for a park that has 
destroyed all semblance of a scene that was the familiar vision — ^the home 
vista— of a great American poet!" 

The facts are these: In May, 1905, at the invitation of Mr. Albert 
R. Frey, then a resident of Fordham, I visited with him the Poe cottage, 
and the idea, I suppose, occurred to us simultaneously, that the Shakes- 
peare Society could do no more valuable work than to preserve that 
cottage — ^then threatened with demolition to make way for the widening 
of the historic Kingsbridge Road. On that same day I write Dr. Chau- 
vet, its owner, and thereafter such steps were had, that in the Summer and 
Fall of 1895 the New York Shakespeare Society leased the Poe cottage 
and kept it open for public inspection and advertised the fact extensively 
in the New York and Boston and other city newspapers in the hope of 
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awakening enough public interest to secure the sum of $8,000, for which 
sum the owner (then as now, Dr. Chauvet) offered to sell it to us, to be 
furnished in as nearly as possible the guise in which it appeared during 
Poe's tenancy and maintained in perpetuity as a shrine, precisely as 
Shakespeare's birthplace is maintained at Stratford-on-Avon. The Society, 
however, was able to collect only a few hundred dollars, barely enough to 
pay for the rental and advertising, and for the cost of a banquet in the cot- 
tage itself Sunday, Sept. 22, 1895, to which the public was invited and 
at which the Society's plans were discussed in detail. (See the New York 
City dailies for Monday, Sept. 23, 1895). At that time the triangular area 
opposite the cottage, which is now Poe Park, was almost entirely cov- 
ered with a huge pile of debris of all sorts, ten or fifteen feet high, and what 
was not so covered was used to store the carts and tools used in the widening 
of the Kingsbridge Road. I suggested to several influential residents 
of Fordham that this triangular space be laid out %s a park and called 
Poe Park in honor of the cottage opposite. Several meetings in Ford- 
ham were held, and the Hon. James B. Guilden, to whom I think I had 
spoken among the first on the subject, was esf)ecially zealous in the mat- 
ter. At his instance I drafted the bill which the Legislature passed and 
Governor Morton signed. I then appeared before the Park Commission, 
whose approval Mayor Strong desired before he would consider the bill 
at all, and secured its indorsement. I then went before Mayor Strong at 
the City Hall on the afternoon of April 23, 1896, and asked for his official 
approval of the bill. Here I was confronted by a body of ladies and 
gentlemen calling themselves, I believe, "The Authors' Guild," and they 
argued that our bill should be turned down in favor of a project of their 
own, to wit: for the city to condemn a large acreage, including the Poe 
cottage site, and construct a park to be called "Poets' Park," in which 
should be placed statues of all the American poets who were bom the same 
year as Poe was, (at least this is my memory of their plan, and I think I 
am right, for I remember that one lady who was the most strenuous of all 
before Mayor Strong, remarked that her father was a poet, and had been 
bom in the required year). See the afternoon dailies of April 23, 1896, 
and The Times and other newspapers of April 24, 1896. Mayor Strong, 
however, signed our bill, and in due time Poe Park materialized. So much 
for "The Orchard and the Old Mill." 

As to the "Raven" painted on the gable front of the cottage, of which 
your correspondent complains both as a work of art and as indicating that 
the poem was written therein, our friend Dr. Chauvet is responsible for 
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that. During the term of the Society's occupancy there was a sign which 
read — "The Edgar Allan Poe Cottage, 1843 — 1849, leased by The New 
York Shakespeare Society. Open always to The Public." When the 
Society's lease terminated the good Doctor erased the name of the Society 
and employed local talent to paint in the bird. The poem was, as is well 
known, written in some upper room of the old frame farm house of which 
Poe rented a portion the year before he went to Fordham, which stood at 
about what is now the comer of Eighty-fourth Street and West End Ave- 
nue. I am very glad to testify to the always courteous, sympathetic, and 
appreciative attitude of Dr. Chauvet to forward the efforts of the New York 
Shakespeare Society. He could hardly be expected to make us a gift of 
his Fordham real estate because Poe once leased a bit of it, but he certainly 
did everything else that we asked him, and we have nothing but good-will 
for him. Nor was there any lack of zeal or effort on the part of the New 
York Shakespeare Society, nor of the press throughout the United States, 
which widely announced our plans, as was proved by the scattering com- 
munications we received from such remote points as Oregon, New Mexico, 
&c. A party in Alabama offered us Poe's watch (for a consideration) and 
a gentleman in Michigan sent us some Poe literature to put into the cottage, 
and so on. But what developed was that there was no appreciable interest 
in Poe's memory, at that date, at least, and that if a member of our Society 
had advanced (as he stood willing to do) the comparatively trifling anxyunt 
of money required to purchase the cottage, there would have been small 
prospect of funds for its maintenance forthcoming. We abandoned the 
project with reluctance after testing public sentiment in every way. Pos- 
sibly the time is fit for trying again. But I doubt it. After the hearing 
in Mayor Strongf's office on the afternoon of April 23rd, (Shakespeare's 
Birthday) 1896, the Bill went back to Governor Morton: and it was with 
a good deal of satisfaction that I found in my mail one morning the follow- 
ing : — "State of New York, Executive Chamber, Albany. May 22nd, 1896. 
Dr. Appleton Morgan, President of the New York Shakespeare Society, 
Colonial Qub, New York Qty. 'T)ear Sir — I beg to inform you that the 
so-called Poe Park Bill has been approved by the Governor, and is now 
chapter 537 of the Laws of 1896." Very respectfully, Ashley W. Cole, 
"Private Secretary.*' 

I note "Pendennis's" conecture that Poe got the wherewithal to 
lease and furnish the Fordham cottage from the prize he earned by his 
''Gold Bug." I am afraid that the dates won't allow of this any more than 
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tfiey guarantee that Old Mill. My ifxipression is that the necessary funds 
were the proceeds of his libel suit against Thomas Dun English. 

Yours respectfully, 

Afplet(»i Mcagan. 
New York Gty, Aug 27th, 1905. 
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266. Aus Shakespeare's Meisterwerkstatt. Shlgeschichliche studien 
von George Sarrezin. 8vo., paper, pp. 226. Berlin. Druck and Verlag von 
George Reimer (5 marks). 

272. Shakespeare, England's Ulysses: The Masque of Love's Labor 
Won, or the Enacted Will. Dramatised from the Sonnets of 1609 by 
Latham Davis. 8vo., cloth, pp. 440. New York : G. E. Stechert & Co. Por- 
traits of Robert Devereux, Second earl of Essex. 

277. Shakespeare's Church, otherwise the Collegiate Church of the 
Holy Trinity of Stratford-on-Avon : An architectural and Ecclesiastical 
Histor}' of the Fabric and its Ornaments. By J. Harvey Bloom, ML A. Il- 
lustrated by L. C. Keighly-Peach. i2mo., cloth, pp. 300. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. A. Wessells Company, Brooklyn and New York. 

278. The Principles of English Verse. By Charlton M. Lewis : San- 
ford, Professor of English in Yale University. i2mo., cloth, pp. 142. New 
York : Henry Holt and Co. 

279. John Webster: The Periods of his Work as determined by the 
Relations to the Drama of his day. By Elmer Edgar StoU, A. M., Ph. D. 
8vo., paper facsimiles, pp. 210. Boston and Cambridge: The Hartford 
Cooperative Society. 

280. CoUectianea. First Series. Richard Burbage, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. Ben Jonson's method of composing Verse. John Webster 
and Sir Philip Sianey. Edmund Spencer "Locrine" and "Selimus." The 
authorship of Arden of Fevershaw. By Charles Crawford. Qoth, sm, 12 
mo., pp. 136. Stratford-on-Avon : The Shakespeare Head Press. 

281. Collectanea. Second Series. Montaigne, Webster, Marston, 
Donne and Webster. The Bacon- Shakespeare Question. Qoth, sm i2mo., 
pp. 134. Stratford-on-Avon: The Shakespeare Head Press. 

1*2. Beatrix of Qaire. A, Romance. By John Read Scott. Illustra- 
tions in colour. i2mo., cloth, pp. 300. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

284. The Seamy Side. A Story of the True Conditions of Things 
Theatrical. By one who has spent twenty years among them. i2mo., cloth, 
pp. 312. Boston : The Percy Ives Publishing Company. 
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274. Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages. By Joseph S. Tunison. 
J 2nio., cloth, pp. 330. Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

276. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft im aufrage des 
vorstandes herausgegeben von Alois Brandl und Wolfgang Keller. Dreiun 
dvierzigster jahrgang. 8vo., cloth, pp. 492. Berlin-Schoenburg : Langensc 
scheidtsche verlagsbuchhandlung ( Prof. G. Langenscheidt) . 

285. Plays of Our Forefathers and Some of the Traditions Upon 
Which They Were Founded. By Charles Mills Gayley, Litt. D., LL.D. 
With illustrations from old wood cuts, pp. 338. Price $3.50. New York : 
Duffield & Co. 

286. A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Eklited by Horace 
Howard Fumess. The Tragedie of Antonie, and Qeopatra. Imperial 8vo., 
cloth beveled, pp. 614. Philadelphia and London: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

287. The Ibsen Secret. A key to the Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. 
By Jennette Lee, Professor of English Language and Literature in Smith 
College. Qoth, i2mo., pp. 207. New York : G. P. Putnams Sons. 

288. Shakespeare Studied In Six Plays. By Hon. Albert S. G. Can- 
ning. Author of "Shakespeare Studied in Eight Plays," "History in Scott's 
Novels," etc. Royal 8vo., pp., enamel cloth. Philadelphia: Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

289. The Mermaid Series. The Best Plays of The Old English Dra- 
matists. Edited with introduction and notes. Etched frontispiece. Por- 
traits, Twenty-five volumes. About 500 pp. each. New edition, decorated 
cloth, i6mo., gilt top. New York: Charles Scribners Sons. 

290. As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. Edited with 
notes, introduction glossaries, lists of variorum readings and selected crit- 
icism. By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Qarke. Cloth, i6mo., pp. 178. 
New York: T. E. Crowell and Co. 

291. Shakespeare's Christmas Gift to Queen Bess — in the year 1596. 
By Anna Benneson MacMahan. i2mo., pp. 70. Embossed cloth, deco- 
rated. Twenty-five engravings. Chicago : A. C. McQure & Co. 

292. Shakespeare as A Dramatic Thinker. A popular illustration 
of fiction as the experimental side of philosophy. By Richard G. Moul- 
ton, M. A., etc. Qoth, pp. 372, i2mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

293. The Diary of Master William. Silence. A study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan sport. By the Rt. Hon. D. H. Madden, M. A., Hon. 
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LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. New edition. Qoth, 
i2mo., pp. 400. London, New York: Bombay and Calcutta, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

294. Early English Dramatists. Lost Tudor Plays, with Some Oth- 
ers. Edited by John S. Farmer. Privately Printed by the Early English 
Drama Society, 18 Bury Street, Bloomsbury, W. C. 

277. The Truth Concerning Stratford-upon-Avon and Shakespeare, 
and Other Essays. By Edwin Reed. 8vo., boards, pp. 61. Boston: 
Coburn Publishing Company. 

295. French Men of Letters Series. Edited by Alexander Jessup, 
L. H. D. Francoes Rabelais. By Arthur Tilley, M. A. i2mo., cloth, 
pp. 388, with portrait. Philadelphia and London: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

296. Vers de Societe Anthology, collected by Carolyn Welles. 5^ x 
7i in. Qoth, pp. 357. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

272. The Sonnets have been twisted, rearranged, interpreted to mean 
anything and everything, and hocussed out of the only shape in which their 
author left them over and over again ! Mr. Latham Davis is no less privi- 
leged than another to make what he can out of them, and he has con- 
ceived them as the dialogue of a masque, and that masque, the missing 
"Loves Labours Won." The idea is capital and clever; and if Mr. Davis 
had himself been contented with it, his volume would have been a pleasant 
one. Unfortunately, however, he has interstrewn his letterpress with 
fantastic, bizzare and more or less puzzling title and half-title pages in 
Emblem (after the archaic usage, perhaps) and cryptographic mottoes, 
until it is spoiled completely for any consecutive reading at all! If Mt. 
Davis will take out all this occult rubbish, and present the text of the 
sonnets arranged as dialogue between the character selected (Nature, 
Beauty, Time, Rarity, Wonder, Desire, etc.), and the author of the Son- 
nets themselves; (Mr. Davis says these authors were Essex, Bacon and 
others, (and Mr. Davis has a perfect right to assert this, since the sonnets 
are as they stand anonymous), the book will be quite as readable as almost 
any other of the books which come to confuse us as to these remarkable 
Poems! 

277. Mr. Bloom's "Shakespeare's Church — ^An Architectural and Ec- 
clesiastical History," published in this country by the A. Wessells Company, 
is the only one of the numberless books and monographs devoted to descrip- 
tive of the Collegiate Church of Stratford — Holy Trinity, which leaves 
nothing wanting or to be desired. It is specific— exhaustively comprehensive 
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and absolutely itemized to cover every possible particular. The tourist who 
has this book in his satchel can ask no question not answered there, with a 
perfect Index to anticipate his search. And it should, preferentially to all 
the others, find place on the book stacks of every consulting library. 

279. Professor Stoll has done for Webster, what so many of our 
college professors and university men are doing for the Elizabethan Dram- 
atists. Inasmuch as they are all illustrative of Shakespeare — and that the 
study of Shakespeare enibraces properly a study of them all — all these are 
valuable. We commend Professor Stoll's as the standard and to date study 
of this distinguished 0>Dramatist. Professor Stoll has particularly italicised 
Webster as a thinker and a serious exponent of tendencies, other than 
Dramatic — of his day. Especially in the initial chapter the learned author 
"hopes that he has done something" in a negative way— to prove that the 
dramatist was not the John Webster, clockworker, who made his Will and 
died in i(52S nor a tailor at all. The work in over two hundred compactly 
printed pages has no space for esthetic criticism (which is as a rule easy^ 
writing and tedious reading), but is paragraphic — ahnost encyclopaedic in 
form. It forms a work of reference, out of which half a hundred other 
books on Webster might be written. It is in every way a model of what 
such a volume should be. 

282. Somehow or other this is a readable novel— even if it does fall 
into the "swash-buckler" style of fiction. Its exploitation of that splendid 
statesman and soldier, Richard the Third, the fosterer of young ambition 
— ^bringer together of young lovers — ^the generous dispenser of all 
lovely and beautiful things — ^whose life was a sunburst and whose only 
impulse was to see everybody around him happy, is timely and interesting. 

284. "The Seamy Side." This book will be widely read as an exhibit 
in the endless discussion: Is the profession of the Actor a moral or an 
immoral one. It is probably a true statement, a plain unvarnished tale, 
otherwise it would probably have been far worse or far better. But in all 
human charity let it be asked if the Stage is the only human institution 
that has a Seamy Side? Harrison Grey Fiske, Esq., who for a quarter of a 
century has stood (not always without sacrifice) in New York City for all 
that was and is cleanest, highest and best in Stage and Theatre, lately 
delivered an address before the New York Three Arts Qub. And the 
temptation to reproduce every word of his address in the pages of New 
SHAKESPEAREANA is all but irresistiWc. For it is especially difficult, from its 
compact and pregnant context, to select a passage more quotable than the 
rest of it. But as foreclosing this question of The Seamy Side of the 
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theatrical life, we reprint this much of it: "We hear much about the 
'temptations' of the actress' life. An intimate association with the theatre 
covering more than twenty-five years has revealed to me no confirmation 
of them as they are vividly pictured by good people who have no personal 
knowledge of the stage. And when I say the stage I do not mean to 
include a class of entertainments frequently given on our boards which 
mostly consists of inane twaddle, poor music, the exhibition of stupid 
women, and the antics of silly clowns. Where mere feminine display is 
the real point of attraction there are bred the evils which are erroneously 
attributed to the followers of the dramatic profession. It is a libel upon a 
beautiful art and of its earnest votaries, to give these purveyors of frivolity 
the name of actresses. The people of the stage are neither better nor worse 
that the people in other occupations. The nomadic life in some cases 
may have a demoralizing effect upon the speech and manners of men and 
women; but innate refinement like innate virtue, is not subject to varia- 
tion because of external circumstances. There is no more temptation to 
an honest woman to be otherwise in one place or in another. We all 
know that opportunity to forget the duties of life exists everywhere — no 
more and no less in the theatre than elsewhere. The wolf seeking whom 
he may devour lurks outside the factory, the office and on the street corner 
just as frequently as he haunts the slandered stage-door. Year in and 
year out I have seen plainly dressed women hurrying out of the stage-door 
after the performance, intent only on an hour of study, or a fitful sleep 
before the early start for the next stand in the gray dawn; or, pale and 
exhausted from an all-day rehearsal, snatching a bite at a neighboring 
restaurant and reporting for the evening performance; performing double 
work on holidays when other people are enjoying a festival; or otherwise 
engaged in the busy routine of the theatrical life. There is little chance 
for ^temptation' to show its head there. And suppose it did? The woman 
of the stage would meet it precisely as the woman who earns her living 
in other ways meets it." 

290. Place aux Dames! We have always lovingly refrained from criti- 
cising too deeply Shakespeare's only editresses — and the "First Folio Shake- 
speare," however incongruously combining the vest pocket form beloved of 
theatre goers attending a Shakespeare play — ^with the Archaic text to which 
the modern eye was unaccustomed — ^had so many gentle features that even 
strenuous comment seemed to be disarmed. But when (as we indeed have 
already once pointed out) this edition is employed by the editresses to exploit 
their personal friendships — ^are we not a bit justified in cautioning its edi- 
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tresses. In the Loves Labours Lost we noted that these ladies stated that 
the incident of the princess of France and the King- of Navarre, upon which 
that play was founded, was discovered "by Dr. Sidney Lee." (It was discov- 
ered by Mr. Joseph Hunter in 1846, (about the time that Mr. Lee was boml) 
For the present play the ladies discuss the late discovery of the Earl of Rut- 
land "impresio" — ^again discovered by Dr. Sidney Lee. Why not say that the 
impresso was discovered — ^as it happens to have been — ^by Sir Henry M!ax- 
well Lyte. Another criticism might be that the claim of the editresses that 
this edition uses the first folio text must not be examined too closely. Except 
that, barring exceptions, the Orthc^aphy of the First Folio is followed — 
there is very little if any resemblance. The first folio by using the long s — 
and V for u and u for v — ^is a very different matter. And are not the 
ladies a bit fantastic, in assuring that Jaques's speech, ''all the world's a 
stage," etc., was an allusion to the motto of the Globe Theatre, built in 1599, 
"Totus mundus agit histrionem." These editors assiune that both the motto 
and the speech **arose at the same time from the same mind — Shakespeare's." 
They argue, therefore, that the date of the composition of "As You Like It" 
was 1599. This is, of course, "commentary," as commentary goes. What its 
value may be, however, is quite another matter. 

285. Dr. Gayley has produced in this book, "Plays of Our Forefathers," 
a new and invaluable work. In substance it is an amplification to his well 
known and already standard "Representative English Comedies." The work 
arranges itself to find the ultimate beginning of Dramatic Expression in 
celebrations of religious or civic feast days the introduction into church ser- 
vices of dramatic chants and processionals. "It was not until the Church of 
the Dark Ages had begtm to emphasize in its religious functions the dramatic 
element lying at the core of its ritual and its faith, and to realize that the 
latter could be best inculcated by dramatizing the former — ^the faith empha- 
sized by staging the ritual — ^it was not until then that the modem drama was 
bom." From the dramatic chant within the edifice grew the idea of a spec- 
tacle or pageant outside upon a raised platform, and this, says Dr. Gayley, is 
the first step of the evolution — ^the first separation of the Drama from Relig- 
ious ceremonial. "Once the idea of impressing the public mind by means of 
dramatic representations, with the significance of the church ritual had taken 
root," declares Dr. Gayley, "its branching and flowering were but a question 
of opportimity and constructive imagination. The opportunity was at hand 
in the succession of holy days appointed to be observed by the ecclesiastical 
calendar." The four Sundays in Advent * * * which oflFered alluring material 
for dramatic treatment; e. g., Christ riding into Jemsalem upon the ass 
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and cleansing the temple of its money changers ; the healing of the lepers and 
the restoring of sight to the blind ; the ministry of John bearing witness, and 
of Elijah and the Prophets ; the mystery of the second coming, the parable 
of the Virgins, wise and foolish, with its thrilling cry, "Behold the Bride- 
groom Cometh!" the rehearsal of the signs that shall precede the last judg- 
ment, and the lurid history of the Man of Sin ; the Antichrist whose name 
and threatened reign were facts that gripped the mediaeval heart with dread 
* * * aflforded in themselves varied fabric for literary or processional 
commemoration." All these preluded the miracle drama of the Middle Ages, 
which came next in step of evolution. Balaam's ass is responsible for the in- 
vasion of the humorous element into the early drama. The entrance at 
church pageants of the historic little animal excited the middle century ris- 
ibles, and "thenceforward he was destined to play sad havoc with certain 
sacred festivals in which at first he had played an innocent and even laudable 
part — he began with Balaam and the procession of Prophets, proceeded with 
the Magi, and then with the Virgin, who unwarily rode him into Egypt." 
Real priests appeared in a play called "The G>ronation of the Virgin," the 
cooks of the town were called upon to take part in "The Cooks' Pageant," a 
piece which was also known as "The Harrying of Hell," and which was act- 
ed by the cooks because they were "in the habit of taking things out of the 
fire" ! Read here, ye modern players, what things it were necessary a man 
should learn ere he could get an engagement in the genuine "palmy days". 
"In York a certain humorous aflSnity of guild and play leaps to the eye, as 
when the Shipwrights devote themselves to The Construction of the Ark,* 
the Fishmongers to 'The Flood,* the chandlers to The Shepherds and the 
Star/ the goldcrafts to 'The Three Kings,' the nailers and sawyers to the 
'Massacre of the Innocents,* and the barbers to the 'Baptism of the 
Saviour.' The requirements were literal. In 1452 "five fishers were made 
to put down eight shillings each for not playing their play on Corpus 
Christi Day in spite of the proclamation by the common bellman," and 
were ordered to have the pageants ready by Palm Sunday next. In the 
same year ordered "Henry Cowper, a weaver, to pay a fine of six shillings 
and eightpence for forgetting his lines on the same feast day of Corpus 
Christi." Henry had but fourpence to pay, so they took it and warned 
him to report for rehearsal at 10:30 next morning. Richard Trollopp was 
made to pay a heavy sum because the actors in his play, "The Three 
Kings of Cologne," gave an indiflferent performance. 

Says Dr. Gayley: "The manner of these plays were, every company 
had his pageant or part, which pageants were a high scaffold with two 
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rooms, a higher and a lower, upon four wheels. In the lower they 
appareled themselves, and in the higher room they played, being all open 
on top, that all beholders might hear and see them. "Pater Coelestis 
with his attendant angels," occupied the uppermost. The saints were 
placed in the next tier, and human beings filled the bottom tier. From 
Hellmouth came the noise of supernumeraries playing the lost souls. 

"To making one new Hell-head, 8s. 2d.," "six skins of white leather 
for God's garment," in the miracle play of "The Crucifixion," cost i8d. 
The making of the same garment is put down as lod., and the making of 
a wig for God and the sewing of his coat of leather, are listed respectively 
at I2d. For a girdle for God, 3d. For painting Herod's face, (mask?) 
lod. "For mending of Herod's head and a mitre and other things, 2s." 
For Pilot's wife, "for mending of Dame Percula's garments, 7d." To reward 
Mstress Grimsby "for lending of her gear for Pilot's wife, I2d." 

We have no space to fully abridge this fine work, but must pass rap- 
idly to the establishment of the first permanent theatre in Paris by the 
effort of a society of craftsman known as the "Confrerie de la Passion," 
"for they played within doors and in fixed place — ^first THopital de la 
Trinite, then THotel de Flanders, and finally THotel de Bourgogne, from 
their inception until the close of the sixteenth century." Gayley here insti- 
tutes a comparison between English and French "mysteries and morals." 

292. This is another twang on the old strings. Its title is the one 
selected by Dr. Moulton for divers rambling remarks upon Shakespeare: 
Esthetic, internal, external, and — one is tempted to say — eternal! There is 
no particular reason why these remarks should be made — ^nor to be frank, 
any particular reason why they should not be made. But that, if the book 
should happen to fall into the hands of a novice, the novice would be able 
to arrive at any definite conception of what it was all about, probably 
Dr. Moulton himself would not expect. To be told that Lear "is a play, in 
which the problem takes the form of a disturbed equilibrium in the moral 
world, working out to a position of rest (page 143) would not suggest 
to an enquirer that "Lear" was a play written for presentation in a the- 
atre, and doubtless it is just as well that it should not. To follow the page 
down and to be told that the reason why Shakespeare introduces prosti- 
tutes and brothels into his plays was a proviso in the Institutional Ethics, 
would be a still further bewilderment. The book is a flux of words. 

288. This is for the most part sign-post criticism pure and simple — 
being a running transcript of the play — in narrative — using Shakespeare's 
every salient word. And if one is to have purely internal conmientary at 
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all, this seems the best, if only because, being purely objective, there is no 
danger of being misled to accept as Shakespeare the commentator instead 
of Shakespeare himself. Mr. Canning's prefatory note that his work is 
intended for the general reader and not for the Shakespeare scholar, dis- 
arms criticism, or would disarm it, were there any criticism to be offered. 
There is a lock of fascination in reading the plays over again, for their 
narrative merely in Mr. Canning's pages. And when, as in the case of King 
John and Macbeth, Mr. Canning permits himself to leave the text and seek 
for inoperative sources, his work becomes of some value to the external 
student. 

289. The Mermaid Series of Old English Plays is now the exclusive 
standard of the scholar and General Reader. The introductions are in each 
case by such special students as Swinburne, Ward, Ellis, Symonds, Verity, 
Saulsbury and others. The notes are efficient and sufficient, and the excel- 
lent letterpress upon thin paper make the volumes delightful in port and 
facility. Nothing further could be imagined or desired, and the complete- 
ness of the collection insures the possessor thereof that he has all that can 
equip his library with the work of Shakespeare's contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors in the English Drama. 

289. The Early English Dramatic Society is re-issuing these Dra- 
matic pieces from 1550 onwards. The pedantic binding — ^blue boards with 
ribbed-white parchment backs, and the beautiful paper and brilliant 
and clear lined type are a benison to the reader's eye. The library that 
obtains a full set of this reprint is very fortunate, and need not look for 
further improvement in a presentation of the pre-Shakespearean Eng- 
lish Drama. A special interest lies in the fact that this edition contains 
three plays belonging to the Tudor Period which were only recovered 
a year ago. They were contained in a quarto volume unearthed in an old 
Irish house, which, to the surprise of their owner, fetched £2600 under the 
hammer of a London auctioneer, Mr. Bernard Quaritch being the pur- 
chaser. The whole lot consisted of seventeen pre-Shakespearean inter- 
ludes, of which three, now reproduced for the first time, were totally 
unknown — Wealth and Health, Impatient Poverty, and John the Evangelist 
— four were apparently unknown or unrecorded editions, and the other ten 
valuable examples of editions of which there are other copies in existence. 
Mankind, a morality (c. 1475) portraying the life of ne'er-do-weels in late 
Plantagenet and early Tudor times ; Nature, an interlude written by Henry 
Medwall, chaplain to John Morton, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury ; the 
play of Wit and Science, by John Redford, a musician who was organist at 
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St. Paul's about 1535 ; and Republica (a. d. 1553), a drama of real life in the 
early days of Queen Mary, are other plays included. 

277. While this work will not, perhaps, add to Mr. Reed's reputa- 
tion, it is a clearing up of his workshop and an amplification of several 
points left open. Its especial value strikes us as being an exact statement 
of the pedigree of the tenement or curtilage now called "The Birthplace." 
So far as we remember there is not elsewhere extant so complete a state- 
ment. Like all Mr. Reed's work it is exact and without superfluous 
word or phrase, that is to say, with true Baconian sense of the phrase — 
it is achromatic, as without alternative as a propostion in Euclid. 

291. This is a charming conceit and will make a proper Christmas 
present to a dainty lady. ShakespesLre's Christmas gift to Queen Bess is 
the play The Midsummer Night's Dream. The first part of the book is 
concerned with a discussion of the play by the wits of the Mermaid. The 
second recounts the presentation of the play itself before the Queen and 
her lordly court and cabinet. Our fingers dusty with pulling over authori- 
ties must beware how they touch such exquisite book making as this. 
Smug commentators have nothing to do with fancy work like this. 
And most of all as we peep between its pages, do we reflect that all our 
criticism, textual. Higher, Destructive or whatever one likes, has never 
yet, and never will disturb the glamour of Shakespeare, the poet, the 
lover, the greatest and sweetest of all! 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BACONIAN HYPOTHESIS IN 
THE UNITED STATES— THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM AND 
ITS DEBACLE— JUDGE NATHANIEL HOLMES DE- 
CLINES TO ACCEPT MR. DONNELLY— A FURTHER 
CHAPTER OF DR. MORGAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Prior chapters ante IV 8. VI 41, 95.) 

But history was to again repeat itself ! The Baconian Theory definitely 
reared its crest once more, in the year 1888, thirty-two years after Delia 
Bacon's announcement thereof, but only to be again hurled to earth, riddled 
and done to death in the house of its friends; which seems to have been, 
from one fortuity or another, always and everywhere its fate! Ignatius 
Donnelly's big quarto "The Great Cryptogram," made its appearance at the 
threshold of the summer ; or, as it has been not always unhappily called, "the 
silly season" of that year. It was trumpeted upon the four winds. The 
name of a newspaper in the United States, England, or Germany that did 
not give colunnis or even pages to the exploitation' thereof, would be a 
curiosity. Occasionally one of these, it is pleassint to say, treated Mr. Don- 
nelly with respect; the vast majority of them ridiculed and travestied his 
"Cryptogram," to the utmost limit to which lampoon could go. 

Doubtless the era of Shakespeare and of Bacon was one in which 
ciphers and cryptograms would be expected, for it was an era in which no 
man's house was his castle, when the search-warrants of Star Chamber went 
everywhere, breaking locks and beating down portals ; while-equally if these 
search-warrants found anything or nothing, the rack and the thumb-screw 
and the boot resulted for the miserable house-holder. For being suspected 
was the equivalent of being a transgressor. And so Francis Bacon, boy or 
man, saw very little, if any, personal protection even to the highest and 
most-entitled. When he was eleven years old ttie massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew occurred. And on a smaller scale, the same thing went on in England. 
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Perhaps it was to secure some liberty of movement removed from the espion- 
age of the law that he himself invented two ciphers. Both of them, with 
scarcely any modifications, are in use to-day for commercial purposes, these 
being, respectively, the Morse alphabet, for the basis of all telegraphy is sim- 
ply Bacon's two-letter cipher, dots and dashes being substituted for letters, 
and his "wheel-cipher," with concentric circles lettered on their margin and 
revolving the one within the other, which, of course, is the present combina- 
tion lock. In his "De Augmentis Scientiarun" he gave an example of the 
former 

Manere te volo donee venero, 
FVGE! 

The salient word being extracted by reducing the two sorts of letters in the 
sentence to combinations of A and B, and these again to their equivalents 
until the message should be reached. But Mr. Donnelly's cipher dealt with 
neither of these. Instead of the revelation, it was rather the concealment by 
burial in the mechanical context, of an immaterial narrative; the necessary 
syllables being often whole pages apart in the First Folio, extractable only 
by painful counting addition, subtraction, multiplication of **root numbers," 
"modifiers," and the like, Mir. Donnelly always permitting himself to add or 
subtract the unit from his results, so that, did one care to take the trouble, 
it were an illusive syllable indeed that would escape emjJoyment in any 
sentence to be constructed !• The opportunity for jibe and sport for the news- 
j>aper in this sort of thing was enormous, and the preliminary thesis of Mr. 
Donnelly's book — which really presented the most elaborate statement of the 
Baconian Theory in its circumstantial aspect that had ever been tabulated, 
was so utterly and entirely dwarfed and submerged that it passed without 
any notice at all ! Indeed it is doubtful, if, in the thousands of reviews, a 
single publication discussed the Baconian Theory per se ; or, if it did, did not 
dismiss it by a process reminding of Dr. Johnson's holy fakirs, who peram- 
bulated the streets of ConstantinojJe ejaculating "in the name of the Prophet 
— Figs." Of all the millions on millions of the readers of these articles, pre- 
cisely the same thing happened again as happened in the case of poor Delia 
Bacon. Only one human being believed. That human being was, of course, 
the "young man of genius and intellect, who," according to Hawthorne, "was 
the only person who ever read Delia Bacon's Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare Unfolded" — ^William I>oiuglas O'Connor. Mr. O'Connor lost 
little time in issuing the following pronouncements : 
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"Mr. Donnelly's cipher is perfectly unansweraWe! It is nothing but 
folly or impudence in any reviewer to deny that which is based not on 
opinion, but on certainty." 

(Mr. Donnelly's Reviewers Page 15.) 

The existence of the Baconian cipher in the Shakespeare Text, in view 
of the decision of persons who are authorities, is no longer an hypothesis. — 
It is a Fact. 

(Id.) 

Of the existence of the scientific decision supporting the claims of the 
Donnelly cipher, the reviewers were well aware. For it was widely published 
prior to their onslaughts. But what care they for decisions ? The purposes 
of the flippant persifleur or the literary slasher holds against all oracles. These 
men would have denied algebra ; and reviewed without mercy, the Arab that 
devised it. 

(Id., page 16.) 

That Mr. O'Connor was entirely sincere in his eulogy of Mr. Donnelly 
and not above using his "Cryptogram'' as an opportunity to exploit Mr. 
O'Connor, I am led to suspect by reading on page 58 of Mr. Traubel's second 
volume of "Whitman in Camden" (Whitman loquitur) Did you known 
O'Connor is writing a long reply to Donnelly's critics in the Shakespeare 
business ? I have no doubt it will be very bright ; brighter than Donnelly 
himself by far. William [Mr. O'Connor] is thoroughly grounded in the 
lore of that period. I am convinced that he understands the philosophy of 
the question much better than Donnelly himself." 

After twenty-eight years of burial, these proclamations sound strangely 
like Lady Jane in Patience. 'To me it all seems nonsence," "Yes,"' says 
Lady Jane, "But oh, what precious nonesense !" Mr. Dana of the Sun wrote 
me asking me to prepare a paper covering the whole business. But pressure 
of other matters at that time prevented me and I never got at it. But never- 
theless, I was soon to be in the thick of it, as will presently appear. And now 
to the tale that hangs thereby ! 

Soon after my interview with Mr. Donnelly in St. Paul, I received a 
letter from Mr. O'Connor in which he stated that Mr. Donnelly's cipher was 
coming out famously. Mr. O'Connor reported that Mir. Donnelly had just 
worked out this: "I remember him (Shakespeare) a foul, dirty little urchin, 
hanging around the theatre door." I immediately wrote Mr. O'Connor that 
there must be some mistake in this, because, as Shakespeare was between 
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eighteen and twenty years old at that time, he couldn't exactly have been 
called "a little urchin." By return mail from Washington, where Mr. 
O'Connor then lived, (and, as it struck me, before a letter could have well 
gone from Washington to Hastings, Minnesota, back again, and from Wash- 
ington to me in New York City,) came this from Mr. O'Connor: "I was 
mistaken; the cipher reads, not "little urchin," but "a horson knave about 
twenty ; but his beard not yet fledged." I said nothing to this. There was 
nothing to say about a cheveril cipher, that codd be read optionally, "a 
ragged little urchin," or "a horson knave about twenty." On pages 758-759 
of the Great Cryptogram, it would appear that Mr. Donnelly finally concluded 
to read it in the latest form. For the entire passage there is, "The horson 
knave was at this time about twenty, but his beard is not fledgel ; there is not 
a hair on his chin ; it is as smooth as my hand ; he was almost naked, without 
shirt, cloak or stockings; nothing but a cap; his shoes out at the heels, short 
slops and a smock on his back, out at elbow and not even clean ; the truth is, 
he lived at this time in great infamy." 

"Every word in this sentence, Mr. Donnelly states, is extracted by 
laborious use of the number 338, added to or multiplied (or possibly divided) 
by some other niunber" until the brain, — or at least any other brain than that 
of Mr. O'Connor's, reeled! But Mr. O'Connor accepted it all as proof as 
strong as Holy Writ. S<Mnetime prior to this, Mr. O'Connor had sent me the 
manuBcript of his reply to Richard Grant White's attack on Mrs. Pott's 
"Promus," requesting that I find him a publisher therefor. At Mrs. Pott's 
request, I had given her letter to my friend, the late Henry O. Houghton, 
senior partner of Houghton, Mifflin & Company — (The Riverside Press), 
and when in London she had prevailed upon him to take a certain number of 
copies of the "Promus," which were marketed in the United States with that 
firm's imprint. Upon its appearance, Richard Grant White had attacked it 
in a merciless article in the Atlantic monthly (which afterwards was re- 
printed in Mr. White's last volume of Shakespeare Papers). I narrated 
to Mr. O'Connor the story of my endeavors. I told him that with every 
magazine editor or publisher I had approached, the conversaticm had been 
about like this : — 

My dear Mr. Morgan : — If we printed this, we would be snowed under 
for the next ten years with reams of stuff, which all the cranks, and a lot of 
people who are not cranks, in Christendom, have got lying ready to launch 
at an editor who opens his pages to, or a publisher, who prints a book, about 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 
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Myself : In other words, you wont print anything about the controversy, 
because ihe public interest in it is so enormous ? 

Editor or Publisher : Well, that may be the way it looks to you, but un- 
less Mr. O'Connor gets an act of congress passed compelling it, we wont 
print his manuscripts. 

It was at last printed, however, in a slim twelvemo., in 1889, by the very 
firm, Houghton MifHin & Company, which had already issued Mrs. Pott's 
"Promus" — Mr. White's explosion thereof — ^in the "Atiantic" and now Mr. 
O'Connor's explosion of Mr. White ! Which speaks well for the catholicity 
of the Riverside Press I It was while corresponding with Mr. O'Connor as 
to getting his "Hamlet's Note Bock" published, that the letter (Dec. 27, 
1884) containing the reading of the Donnelly cipher — about the ragged little 
urchin reached me. The matter had passed out of my mind, when one day, 
a stout gentleman with the face of an Ecce Homo, and long silken auburn 
hair, and leaning heavily upon a cane, called at my private office. Number 21 
Park Row, New York Qty, and introduced himself as Mr. O'Connor in 
proper person. Of course we had plenty to say to each other. He spent the 
day with me, we lunched at "Old Toms," and dined at "The Studio" together, 
and I saw him upon his train for Washington at midnight after as delightful 
a day as I had ever had, parting as I supposed the best of friends. Nothing 
that afterwards turned up can ever make me forget the gentleman he was. 
The more than flattering ; the effusively, and even embarrassingly kind things 
he was pleased to say about my "Myth," and about my small and bootless 
services in trying to place his "Hamlet's Notebook" with a publisher ! 

It was not long after, however, before I began to realize that, somehow 
or other, I had fallen from grace. Mr. Donnelly's and Mr. O'Connor's 
letters, which had previously arrived at brief intervals, entirely ceased. Pro- 
fessor Davidson in the New York World inserted one or more squibs to the 
effect that whatever Mr. Appleton Morgan's specialty was, it was evidently 
not "Shakespeare." I was temporarily relieved of apprehension of brewing 
storms, however, when I saw that Mr. Donnelly's book handled me gently, 
as follows: 

"I regret that I cannot include in the catalc^e of Baconians, Mr. Ap- 
pleton Morgan, author of "The Shakespearean Myth." But Mr. Morgan 
writes me recently that he is not a Baconian. This is more to be regretted be- 
cause his book is a powerful assault upon Shakespeare's authorship, and it 
seems to me that if Shakespeare did not write the plays, there is no one left to 
dispute the palm with Francis Bacon. Certainly, there could not have been 
half a dozen Shakespeares lying loose in London just at that time. While Mr. 
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Morgan gives us in his work, few facts not already contained in the writing 
of Judge Holmes and others, he arrays the arguments in the case with the 
skill of a trained lawyer, and brings out his conclusions in a forcible manner. 
But I regret to see evidence in some of Mr. Morgan's recent utterances, which 
lead me to fear that he has recanted the opinions expressed in *The Myth" 
and that he thinks that the man of Strafford may, after all, have written the 
plays." 

But the storm my guilty conscience had forseen, however, was not, to 
be long delayed in the breaking. One morning in getting down to my office, 
I found piled on my table twenity-three copies of a square, twelve mo. pam- 
phlet, entitled "Mr. Donnelly's Reviewers, By William D. O'Connor, 1889, 
Chicago, New York San Francisco, Belford Qarke and Company." On 
opening one of the copies I found a page "In Memoriam," stating that Mr. 
O'Connor had died on the morning of May 9th, 1887. This certainly induced 
a tender and sympathetic reading of the posthumous work of a man I had 
known so recently in life, and I proceeded to the body of the book almost with 
reverence. What was my surprise to find that of its ninety pages, thirty-two 
were devoted to vituperation and onslaught upon myself, and that the gentle- 
man who was my guest at "Old Tom's" and "The Studio/' and who had as- 
sured me that I was the Cid-Campeador of the controversy : "the most bril- 
liant advocate the anti- Shakespeare Theory ever had," *'the keen witted law- 
yer," "the wiper-away in one swoop of triviality and cavil," now declared me 
really : "A Mud-witted old duffer," "a Dealer in shallow guff," "a leader of 
anti-Baconian Banditti," "a Dullard," "a Dunce," "a Snarieyow," "a Per- 
sifleur," "an ossified intelligence," "a Philistine," "a man without perception 
or recepetivity, "one subject to his humours, to moods of resistance or east 
winds," "one without generosity or equity," ("a diminuendo reminding of 
the warning that, if one carelessly permitted himself to indulge in murder, 
he might bring up by smoking cigarettes!") "a Jack the Ripper," "a Scoun- 
drel who by eggregious flubdub was trying to kill Mr. Donnelly's magnificent 
discovery" and so on. The strain however, was varied by pastoral elegance, 
such as : "All Mr. Morgan wants is a broad hat of plated straw, blue ribbon, 
a crook, and some sheep, to be a molly-coddle, and an orthodox Shakespear- 
ean." (This referring to my unfortunately having said somewhere that the 
diction of Mr. Donnelly's cipher narrative would hardly remind its readers 
of Lord Bacon's stately and sumptuous English.) 

I was wondering whether it was the dinner or the lunch that had been 
so bad, when, in flipping over the leaves, I noticed the terms "bitter-beer," and 
"bottle-ale," profusely printed over about twenty-five or thirty pages. It will 
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be remembered (New Shakespeareana VI 120) that, in Mr. Donnelly's letter 
to me, which I sent to Mrs. Pott, and which was subsequently printed in "The 
Nineteenth Century" for May, 1886, he told how the cipher unfolded the 
description of a dinner given by Shakespeare to Bacon's confidential man, 
Harry Percy, at New Place, where they had **bitter-beer'' to drink. Now, as 
it happened, when Mr. O'Qmnor and I were at luncheon, we were drinking 
Bass' Ale ourselves. I lifted my glass and remarked : "If Shakespeare had 
had any of this to give Harry Percy, then Mr. Donnelly's cipher description 
would be all right." As Mr. O'Connor had talked of nothing else but the 
Donnelly cipher all day, and was willing to swear to it, "unsight and un- 
seen," he pricked up his ear at this and asked me what I meant. I explained 
to him that "bitter-beer" — **a glass of bitter," — meant in England to-day 
Bass' Ale , but that while it was very unsafe to make any statement about 
things in Shakespeare's time, I had rather grave doubts whether there was 
any such thing technically known as "bitter-beer" in those days. Mr. O'Con- 
nor thought a moment, and then said "Mr. Donnelly's work is very intricate 
and laborious, and it is not impossible that in bringing out the letters "b-i-t," 
he might have supplied the rest hypothetically ; and, anyhow, all this is sub- 
ject to revision. It will be long years before Bacon's majestic work will be 
completely laid bare." Mr. O'Connor must have written all this to Mr. Don- 
nelly, however, for, when the book appeared, "bitter-beer" had become 
"bottle-ale." And presently, now, I began to receive violent letters from Mr. 
Donnelly, with whom I had supposed myself to be upon at least dignified, if 
not cordial, terms; all of which letters, of course, I returned without 
comment. I did feel, however, that they justified me in permitting myself to 
be interviewed about the hook, especially since I had strictly kept my stipula- 
tion with Mr. Donnelly that I was not to comment upon it before publication. 
This interview added fuel to the tlames. It seems that I had remarked in this 
interview that, by changing "bitter-beer" to "bottle-ale," Mr. Donnelly had 
laid one question and raised another. Was there any "bottle-ale" drunk upon 
people's tables in England in Shakespeare's time? I thought it impossible. 
Twenty pages were hardly enough for Mr. O'Connor to demonstrate with 
lavish vindictiveness my impudence and temerity in setting myself up as an 
authority in Elizabethan matters ; and he triumphantly confuted me out of the 
Plays themselves. 

"The Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses." 

Twelfth Night II. iii. 29. 

"Every cne that can frame a book in rvme, though it be but in com- 
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tnendation of copper noses or bottle-ale, will catch at the garlands due to 
poets." 

Webb's Discourse of English poetry, 1586. 

"Away you bottle-ale rascal !" 

2 Henry the Fourth II. iv. 140. 

Of course these quotations establish my point. Ale was brewed every- 
where in those days (notably so according to the records at New Place). It 
was brewed in every gentleman's establishment, and in every tavern. It was 
drunk in enormous quantities by everybody ; morning, noon, and night. (In 
the year 1570, according to the State Papers, the students of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, consumed 2250 barrels). It was kept on free-tap in the butteries 
for the servants, and "beef and beer" was the nearest approach to breakfast 
(it was rather a mid-day luncheon) which most Englishmen and women, in 
court or hovel, knew anything about. It was quite unnecessary to bottle it for 
home consumption. Necessary quantities of ale were, however, bottled to be 
carried on ships, and when the bottles were brought home empty, the trifle of 
ale left in the bottom of the bottles was "swipes" and, of course, particularly 
nasty. The only bottle-ale or ale in bottles in England therefore, being 
"swipes;" "bottle-ale," like "the remainder biscuit after a voyage" was a 
synon)mi for anything particularly vile and disagreeable. Mr. O'Connor's 
quotations amply prove this: "The Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses." 
That is, according to the down ; they sell good ale at the Myrmidon tavern, 
one gets no swipes there! Ancient Pistol couild be called nothing so con- 
temptuous by Mistress Doll, as a "bottle-ale rascal." And the Webb quota- 
tion happens to couple "copper noses" and "bottle-ale," as one should say 
"cats and dogs," that is — things not worth mentioning. 

And again if Mr. O'Connor had been "well-grounded in the lore of that 
period," as Whitman thought, he would have been familiar with Ben Jonson's 
"The Devil is an Ass." There he would have found still more emphatic tes- 
timony, printed in the year that Shakespeare died. There, a character "Mere- 
craft," (who is a sort of Col. Mulberry Sellers) is ridiculed as the author of 
absurd and ridiculous projects for making fortunes. It is curious to note that 
everyone of these projects has been found practicable, and that they all are to 
this day valuable, to wit. "The recovery of drowned lands" (that is, the 
draining of swamps to make arable fields) ; "the making gloves of dog-skin," 
"making wine out of raisins :" and, save the mark I '^bottling ale" for home 
consumption ! Of course, one need not suggest that if there had been ale in 
bottles as a potable already, Jonson would not have made his promoter pro- 
pose to "bottle-ale" as an innovation ! Mr. O'Connor's citations prove himself 
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out of court. But Mr. O'Connor did not confine himself to a single specifica- 
tion. He proceeds to show that, not only as to "bottle-ale," but as to all 
other matters, I was the last pretender to scholarship to dare to concern my- 
self about anything so learned as the Donnelly cipher. Here was a specifica- 
tion for example: 

"He (Shakespeare) is the son of a poor peasant who yet follows the 
trade of glove making, seq. 

(Mr. Donnelly's Reviewers, page 26.) 
I had, it seems, remarked of this sentence : ''Yet" in the sense of meaning 
"up to the present time," and not in the sense of "in spite of," with a negative 
before or after it, (that is not an adverb of time) is considerably later than 
Bacon's date;" and had given Dr. Abbott's "Shakespearean Grammar" as 
authority. This was Mr. O'Connor's opportunity. "The assertion of so emi- 
nent an authority," he cries, "must have been very damaging to Mr. 
Donnelly." As Dr. Morgan, however, unaccountably mentioned Dr. 
Abbott's Shakespearean Grammar, in this connection, I (Mr. O'Connor) at 
once turned to the book and found in the very first instance his (Dr. Mor- 
gan's) assertion flatly contradicted." "Yet" in the sense of "still," explains 
Dr. Abbott, and to show that it is not as Dr. Morgan says, "considerably later 
than Bacon's date," he quotes "You Diana under my poor instructions yet 
must suffer something in my behalf." "(All's Well that Ends Well,)" and 
then Mr. O'Connor, confident that none of his readers would lock up Dr. 
Abbott, proceeded to rearrange Dr. Abbott's sentence as Mt. O'Connor de- 
sired it to read, omitting the essential "with a negative before or after it," 
which made it read just as required. Nobody would, of course, think of in- 
terrupting Mr. O'Connor's picturesque locution; but, if he did, he would find 
(page 55 third Edition) — "Yet" (up to this time) is never used now, after a 
negative, then (in Shakespeare's time) it was used after a negative (giving 
plentiful examples). But the bold ruse of appealing to an authority really 
against him, in confidence that nobody would bother to verify it, 
was only one of the features of this remaikable gentleman, and he was so 
delighted with it that he did it in eleven different examples. Mr. 0'G>nnor 
was not a scholar nor even a well-read man. He had been, however, an editor 
in Boston and in Philadelphia, he had been at many great feasts of languages, 
and stolen' may scraps; he had stolen facts as well as scraps — and he never 
fails to mortise an unfamiliar fact into his use of a quotation in a way to make 
the wonder grow that one small head could carry all his erudition. For ex- 
am]^, "These, says Mr. Qapp, are 'specimen bricks' and 'tis no dearest foe, 
etc., who thus presents him in the character of the comic numbskull of Aristo- 
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phanes, who comes in upon the stage amidst the laughter of the ages, and 
offering a brick from the corse as a specimen of the marble temple/* Take 
him all in all, we never shall look upon Mr. O'Connor's like again — Peace to 
his ashes ! Of course, my impulse was to in some way invent a pretext for 
exposing the clever misleadingness of the criticism upon myself. But what 
was the use ? He who excuses, accuses ; he who explains, is damned ; and 
Mr. O'Connor was dead, like Marley, to begin with. One cannot drag a dead 
man before the courts. And so, from that day to this, I have made no illu- 
sion, other than the above, to the matter of Mr. O'Connor's attack. The 
|X)int is, however, that the "Cryptogram" once more effectually killed the 
Baconian Theory and sunk it deeper than ever plummet sounded. Except 
Mr. O'Connor, no Baconian came to poor Mr. Donnelly's assistance; and he 
was left to struggle in the boiling waves alone, possibly on the Lucretian prin- 
ciple — 

Suave mare magno turbantibus aequora ventis 

E terra longa alterius spectare laborem ! 

'*The Great Cryptogram" was, except as to the notoriety it achieved, a 
dismal failure. Somebody was to be selected as the enemy who had caused 
this failure and it seems that I was to be the selected person. Until the day of 
his death, Mr. Donnelly charged me with the conspiracy that procured the 
debacle. One charge was that I had made up my mind to destroy it because 
the honour and profit of bringing the book out was not given to a firm of 
publishers in which I was interested (though judging from its commercial 
history it would have been more to my substantial interest to have sent it to 
a firm in whose prosperity I was not interested.) Another charge was that 
the Fraternity of Free Masons (The successors of the order of the Rosy 
Cross — The Roscicrucians — ^whose animosity to Lord Bacon for having made 
their secrets known, was still — after three hundred years — quick to the fore, 
had commanded me to kill Mr. Donnelly's bock. (This proposition seems to 
have grown out of the remarkable brain of the late Mr. W. H. Burr, a Wash- 
ington pamphleteer, who occupied himself in impartially demonstrating the 
impossibility of any existing convictions, such as that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tatuch, Sir Philip Francis the Junius letters, and so on, and, of course, that 
Shakespeare wrote his plays ! In Mr. Burr's pamphlet "Light on Free Ma- 
sonry (Washington, 1901,) etc., etc., appeared this passage: "The suspen- 
sion of the publication of the ^Cipher Story' by Dr. Owen may be due to the 
fact that he is a Free Mason, subject to the rules of the Order. In the New 
York World of May 6, 1888, Dr. Appleton Morgan said : Ten years ago, I 
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was an avowed Baconian/ His book, "The Shakespeare Myth," published in 
1881, upheld the Baconian authorship of the Plays ; but suddenly Dr. Morgan 
recanted and wrote a book and several pamphlets and papers to prove the 
exact contrary. Baconians everywhere were dumbfounded. The reason for 
the change is now apparent. Dr. Morgan is a Free Mason. He was made to 
understand that Bacon was a *Venegade" or bad Mason, and that his name 
must not be mentioned — ^that it was as dead in record as in fact — ^least of all 
should any good be said of him" Another proposition was, that I had written 
letters threatening some dire calamity (possibly death) to Mrs. Pott, Mr. 
liurr, and Mr. Donnelly himself, unless these ceased exploiting Bacon. One 
of these letters Mr. Donnelly prints in his last book, "The Cipher in the Plays 
and on the Tombstone (Saint Paul, 1899)" signed by an assumed name, how- 
ever. But the most astounding indictment of all (and this I should not have 
credited had I not seen it with my own eyes in print), was that the railroads 
of the United States were so afraid of Ignatius Donnelly and so fearful of the 
consequences if he was enabled ; by the great wealth that would accrue to him 
from the success of 'The Great Cryptogram," to pursue them in legislature 
and in the courts, that they (the railways) employed Appleton Morgan to 
destroy the book by ridicule and abuse! (The Minneapolis Tribune, June 
3, 1888.) Certainly only a mind diseased, or a man who had eaten of the 
insane root that takes the reason prisoner, could have made a statement like 
that ! I have no doubt that Mr. Doruielly's mind was unshaken at the last. 
His last book, just referred to, was so bizarre and preposterous that no book- 
reviewer noticed it at all. It did not hesitate to construct a cipher narrative 
word by coupling a syllable on one page with another syllable on a page 
ten pages behind it in the same Elizabethan book, or even in another book 
printed years after the date of the first book. It announced that Mr, Don- 
nelly had also found a Cipher in Ben Jonson, and it suggested that Lord 
Bacon constructed his "ciphers" by means of perforated sheets of paper, each 
the size of the First Folio, the cipher being written through the perforation 
so that when the "mat" was removed, the plays could be written around the 
cipher words, and plentiful other propositions too ridiculous for repetition. 



One pleasant Autumn afternoon, I rang the doorbell of Judge Holmes's resi- 
dence on Brattle street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was not at all uncer- 
tain of his identity when the Judge himself answered it — sl tall sparely-built 
gentleman, dignified in carriage, with a clean-shaven studious face, and firm 
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bright eyes. He led me into his study, and we were soon immersed in the 
Baconian Theory. My first venture was unfortunate. I said, "Judge Holmes, 
two men must have known the facts. Ben Jonson and Tobie Matthew. Both 
of them survived Bacon. How could they have possibly kept such a secret? 
Charles the First read Shakespeare and discussed him with his ministers, 
Qaredon in his 'History of the Rebellion' says that 'the King and Falk- 
land most of all admired that Shakespeare, in Caliban, had created a new 
kind of being.' " "Not at all, Sir," said Judge Holmes, "Both Ben Jonson 
and Matthew were devoted to Bacon's memory ; and if he had (hedged them 
to keep the secret, they would have kept it at all hazards." This convinced me 
that ^udge Holmes had no intentions for his part to compromise, and I hur- 
riedly said that I was eager to learn his views ; that my own position in the 
matter had been irenic rather than dogmatic or controversial, etc. It seemed 
to gratify him to hear Bacon praised, when I said that even Pope's line 
admitted that Bacon was the "Greatest and Wisest of mankind." That he 
was also the "meanest" could be nothing but an overstatement; for the 
"greatest" could not possibly be the "meanest;" and besides, after a man's 
death, it matters not what his personal characteristics were in discussing his 
output. I spoke of the lordly English in which Bacon clothed even a legal 
definition (as where, in his "History of Henry the Seventh" he defined 
Equity as "The Praetorian Power for mitigating the rigour of Law in case 
of extremity by the conscience of the good man)" and of the banality of sup- 
posing that the cipher story as extracted by Mr. Donnelly could be assigned 
to him! "Yes, said Judge Holmes, Bacon was first of all a worshipper of 
Equity, he had nothing too good to say of Henry the Eighth because Henry 
the Eighth was a constitutional monarch." "Yes, I said, he didn't close the 
Monasteries summarily, he managed to have Parliament do it by sending out 
emissaries to find abuses (which, of course, they found as they were ordered 
to do ) and then he got the people to clamour for closing the said mon- 
asteries, telling them that it would decrease taxes, "Which it didn't though," 
interposed Judge Holmes with a grimace !" I told him of my meeting with 
Dr. Donnelly, and asked him what he thought of it aU. (The cipher and the 
rest of it.) "Well," said he, "that's how he (M«r. Donnelly) does it," (mean- 
ing that that was the way in which Mr. E>onnelly had arrived for himself at 
the conviction that Bacon wrote Shakespeare) and inferred that this was as 
far as he — Judge Holmes — cared to go, for he that is not against us, is with 
us, and after all, Mr. Donnelly, like Judge Holmes, believed that 
Baccffi wrote Shakespeare. I stated that Mr. Donnelly had told me that he 
had become convinced of the existence of a cipher from reading Miss Bacpn's 
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article in Putnam's Monthly, and he had been lead by his own inner c<mi- 
scioosness thereafter. ''Very likdy Delia Bacon's article is what started me," 
said Judge Holmes. "I set to work to find out if there was any reason 
for the proposition, and my nietix>d was to read Bacon, when I came 
across anything that reminded me of Shakespeare, I entered it in a column, 
and — over against it — anything in the plays that appeared to me like Bacon. 
In that way, I had the context pretty well laid down." (I am not giving 
Judge Holmes' exact words, of course. ) "I then tried to ascertain, as nearly 
as I was aUe, the dates on or about which these matters were written, and I 
was surprised to find that I was able to go from Shakespeare to Bacon, and 
from Bacon to Shakespeare, and at about the same dates to find the same 
sentiment or allusion cropping out in each." "Let me call your attention, 
Mr. Morgan, to one of the curious things I found. Here, (stirring up a pile 
of papers on the table until he found what he wanted.) Here, he said, is a 
memoranda on "Equivocation." You recall that the drunken porter in Mac- 
beth, says : "Here's an Equivocator ?" Has anybody ever explained that ? 
Well I can explain it. On the trial of the conspirators in the Guy Falks 
Gunpowder Plot in 1606, they found among the papers of Tresham, a 
memorandum in the handwriting of a Jesuit Priest, one Garnet, (or partially 
in his handwriting) showing examples of what sort of "equivocation" was 
not considered sinful — ^not held to be lying or perjury, according to Jesuit 
ethics. Mr. Spedding (who wrote me lately that he cannot see yet that there 
is the slightest resemblance between Shakespeare and Bacon) tells us that 
Bacon was King's Counsel during these trials. Now Bacon sent to Tobie 
Matthew, a "relation," that is an account of these very examples of Jesuit 
"Equivocation." Here is the reference. (Spedding, "Letters and Life" 11 1 
255.) Bacon writes Matthew that this "Powder Treason" is fit to be tabled 
and pictured in the chambers of meditation as another hell above ground." I 
remarked that this was new to me, and connected perhaps, with the discovery 
that "a farmer that hanged himself in expectation of plenty" (in that same 
drunken porter's speech) was Sordido, a character in Jonson's "Every Man 
out of his Humour," who got up a comer in com and was ruined by the fore- 
cast of a plentiful crop — ought to mean a good deal. "Yes," said Judge 
Holmes, "Mr. Donnelly arrives by his own road. We each merely get to 
wherever we land, by different routes. Dr. Paley and his watch convince 
some people of the Evidence of Christianity ; "Butler's Analogy" convinces 
others; some believe because their mother taught them; all roads to Rome, 
etc., etc. 

"And what do you think of Mrs. Pott's Tromus?' " I asked. "That," 
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said he, is the most valuable thing we have, and if anybody could be con- 
vinced by anything, ''that will convince him." Such a united concentration 
of ideas and identities would be incredible unless Shakespeare wrote under 
' the pseudonym of 'Francis Bacon' as James Freeman Qarke suggested, or 
vice versa." *'But are not some of Mrs. Pott's entries strained?" I in- 
terspersed. "Many of them may be," he replied, "but not even the most per- 
fect of them are convincing to anyone who is determined not to be convinced. 
There are many entries which have helped me fill gaps in my book, especially. 
For example, you remember what Bacon wrote to Tobie Matthew, that he 
was at work on certain "works of the Alphabet ?" Most of us surmised that 
these were ciphers ; but there it is in the Tromus :' "Isdem e literis efficitur 
tragedia et comedia ;" that is. Tragedies and comedies are of one alphabet. I 
referred to the pages in the First Folio, that Mr. E>onnelly says first chained 
his conviction until "Francis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon's son," stared him in the 
face. (He had stamped upon the binding of the book, a brace of demons 
starting aghast at a panel displaying those words. They are in that scene of 
of the second Henry IV. where, not only are these words in close juxtaposi- 
tion, but "William Cooke" is twice mentioned by Justice Shallow in the space 
of a few lines. I told him that Wrs, Pott had written me as follows: (I 
insert here the passage from Mrs. Pott's letter to n^ of January 9th, 1886 ; 
of course, I only gave Judge Hobnes my memory of it at the time.) "Justice 
Shallow was, of course, a personage well known to Bacon — a neighbor of his 
father-in-law. Sir. J. Packington. I saw their houses when we were at Droit- 
wich two years ago. And Bacon's cousin, William Cooke, married a daughter 
or grand-daughter of Shallow. Mr. Donnelly has not said so, but I am sure 
that the cipher is telling of this circumstance." "Not quite that," said Judge 
Holmes, "Sir John Packingham was not Bacon's father-in-law, exactly. Ba- 
con married Alice Barham, May loth, 1606, and her mother was at the time 
the wife of Sir John ; and the Bacon-Barham wedding-dinner was spread in 
Sir John's lodgings "over against the Savoy" in London. As to William 
Cooke being Bacon's cousin, I do not know ! Sir Anthony Cooke was Bacon's 
maternal grandfather, so it is very likely. But let us see what Mr. Donnelly 
will make of it. Of course, in the play a comma must be supplied between 
"William" and "Cooke" (the conte^ shows that "William" was Shallow's 
cook, to whom he was giving orders as to dinner), but while there is no 
comma between the phrase "Francis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon's son," one never 
pays any attention to punctuation in conning Elizabethan books." The words 
are there, but, so far, what Mr. Donnelly frames is like the messages from 
Dante or Daniel Webster or somebody else that the Spiritualists offer us. 
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We know that under no circumstances could Dante or Daniel Webster talk 
such stuff." I said that the spiritualists account for it themselves by saying 
that it is the fault of the more or less ignorant medium who materializes the 
words ! Judge Holmes laughed. I remarked that if we could only be war- 
ranted in assigning the Doubtful Plays to William Shakespeare, the whole 
thing would be settled — for Shakespeare could not possibly have begun a V 
instant to produce masterpieces. Why not accept these Doubtful Plays as 
the beginnings, the pot-boilers, the 'prentice works of Shakespeare? "No 
sir," said Judge Holmes, these things were not done in a comer." "Then, 
said I, you do not accept my compromise, suggested in "Tlie Shakespearean 
Myth," that Bacon composed the argument and substance of the plays, and 
that Shakespeare used what Bacon wrote as far as available, and edited what 
he teed for the stage, pulling in clowns, or such characters as were necessary 
to make the plays "draw ;" and then, after Shakespeare's death — and the 
plays had become neglected he (Bacon) restored them as he wrote them in 
the first instance and published them in the First Folio as "Shakespeare" in 
order to forestall any rumor or suggestion of his own authorship (which in 
his disgrace at court he would depreciate as an additional stigma.) If Bacon 
had had reason to avoid acknowledging the plays in the days before he was 
Lord Chancellor, he had certainly still more imperative reasons for hiding 
this secret after his fall. How could he have hidden it better than by giving 
out simultaneously two Folios — one his philosophical works, the Novum 
Organum under his own* name — and the other the Folio of the Plays col- 
lected under the name he had used in his youi^er days"William Shakespeare." 
How easily, if there had been a suspicion during Shakespeare's lifetime, to 
have (as if innocently) referred to that suspicion by placing on record a col- 
lection of plays alleged to have been written by that very person ? 

Judge Holmes smiled. "You must remember, Mr. Morgan, that I have 
put myself on record in my book as to what I believe. When you want to 
know my theory, there it is, I have not advanced or receded from that." "I 
certainly have read your book, not once but many times, I said, and I take it, 
therefore, that you assert that Bacon was the sole author of the pla)rs from 
beginning to end, that you accept no compromise, that it is Bacon or no- 
body !" "That is what I say in my book," replied Judge Holmes. I re- 
marked that no actor would listen patiently to the Bacon concept, and Judge 
Holmes replied that such an opinion was arbitrary ; that there are very few, 
if all is considered, figures and similes in the plays drawn from actors and 
theatrical things, fewer by actual count than references to any other craft or 
calling that is mentioned at all ! And as to the plays being stage-edited (that 
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is, mountable as they stand on the First Folio, why Ben Jonson may have 
called in Heminge and Condell who, illiterate as they were, were at least jour- 
neymen actors, I doubt if the Quartos are actable as they stand. 

I qualified my statement by adding that Mr. Boudcault once read my 
"Myth" and sent me word that "there was something in it," by which I un- 
derstood him to mean that there was something in a non-Shakespearean au- 
thorship theory. I spoke of the tendency for every reader of Shakespeare to 
claim the author as of his profession. This was long before the days of Ham- 
ilton Mabie who makes Shakespeare out to have bdonged to the Epworth 
League or at least to the Salvation Army of that date. Plenty of reverend 
persons demonstrate that Shakespeare knew his Bible by heart. It is only by 
careful examination that one finds that he got all his Bible stories from the 
miracle plays or from old tapestries or pictures in the churches and chapels. 

As I arose to go. Judge Holmes delayed me a moment. "Here! (open- 
ing a book or reading from memoranda. I forget which) here is poor John 
Stowe's "Annals" continued down to 1614 by Edmund Homes, Gent." Here 
it is written : "Our modem and present excellent poets, who worthily flourish 
in their own works, and all of them in my own knowledge lived together in 
this Queen's region. According to their priorities as near as I could, I have 
orderly set down viz. : George Gascoigne, Esq., Sir Francis Bacon, Kt., is the 
eighth, M. Will Shakespeare, gent., the thirteenth. Mr. Christopher Marie 
(Marlowe) the sixteenth, Mr. Benjamin Jonson, the seventeenth, and so on; 
this proves, doesn't it, that Shakespeare was known not as the first? Con- 
strue the rest of the passage as you see fit." 

I never saw Judge Holmes after this interview, but he seemed to feel that 
he had made a convert of me, for in the next edition of his book, he claimed 
me as a Baconian, pure and simple. 

Appleton Morgan, Esq., oi New York since the publication of his 
"Shakespearean Myth," has become (as I am credibly informed) a thorough 
believer in the Baconian authorship of the Plaj^s." Volume 11 page 700: 

I am sure I cannot imagine who "incredibly informed" Judge Holmes of 
this — and I wrote him at once to correct the proposition and to say that I 
still preserved an open mind. Judge Holmes instantly replied that he re- 
gretted it, etc., and would correct the statement in any later edition. No later 
edition, however, ever appeared. Judge Holmes never recurred to the sub- 
ject in print again. He announced that he had convinced himself and passed 
on to other studies. He subsequently published in 1888, a volume "Realistic 
Idealism in Philosophy Itself," a work so recondite that I, for my part, have 
never been able to compel myself to peruse many pages of it. 
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My friends smile when I sometimes diffidently whisper that the 
Shakespeare pedigree, down to a certain point, is my own. The truth is, that 
for twenty-five years of my Shakespeare empressement, I should have smiled 
myself at such a suggestion. But a few years ago, Mr. John Pym Yeatman, 
Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, Esquire, whom I had no knowledge of at the time, 
sent me his "The Gentle Shakespeare" (using the word Gentle in the Eliza- 
bethaa sense "of gentle birth") in which he gives the result of his researches, 
and we reprint them in these pages (New Shakespeareana Vol. i, page 73.) 
The pedigree of Shakespeare, according to Mr. Yeatman, starting at Gwened, 
King of Wales, A. D. 605, runs, as does the Morgan pedigree, to Cadel ap 
Rhadri-Mawr, King of South Wales. Of this Cadel A. D. 907 ; there were 
two sons Rhys and Edinet Vichan. From Rhys, the Morgan pedigree ai>- 
pears to be, according to the records, down to my own generation, unbroken. 
While from Edinet Vichan it runs through Griffith, Lord of Lansdon, and so 
down through the Griffith (Griffin) Line to Alice Griffin, who married 
Richard Shakespeare, father of John, the father of the Dramatist. Mrs. 
Stopes, who is our most careful Shakespeare genealc^st, is not so sure that 
this Richard was the Richard who was father of John; but she herself, in 
her painstaking work "Shakespeare's Warwickshire Contemporaries" (The 
Shakespeare Head Press 1907), admits a Morgan (Thomas) into a Shake- 
speare connection. Without putting too much trust either in princes or in 
Welsh pedigree, I am rather proud of asstuning a possible transmitted tel- 
epathy to myself somewhere. 

When Mr. Frey came to me and suggested, as has already been narrated 
(New Shakespeareana ante Vol. IV, page 79), the founding of The New 
York Shakespeare Society, I had already determined that the interest awak- 
ened in Shakespeare matters by the Donnelly fiasco, warranted an American 
Shakespeare Society that should be something more than a mere debating 
society or reading club, but one that should be of service by publishing new 
matters and new exhibits. Of its thirty-seven volumes, added by the Society 
to Shakespeareana during my twenty-three years administration, others can 
speak. These volumes certainly copy no models and retravel no old grounds. 
They are lodged in every library in Christendom where we are proud to have 
them, and I may note here that the only opposition they or the Society have 
ever encountered has come from the class of very young college professors, 
who while it would be unjust to say that like Peacham's Schoolmaster, would 
not educate a youth beyond what his (that youth's) father knew, for fear they 
would be impudent to their parents, have not been, to say the least, over eager 
to conceive that any new thing could proceed from the United States, no more 
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so than they seem to have conceived that Shakespearean lore, Hke other lore, 
might, in a way, yield to an higher criticism. And yet although there is this 
all but abject slavishness to books written in Europe; and although our Col- 
lege professors go on from generation to generation telling their students that 
we must draw our original scholarship from across the ocean (an impression 
Europe will, of course, do its best to foster in saecula saeculorum) yet, in 
spite of it all, our American standards of scholarship are often loftier than 
the European standards. For the American, who writes a book is usually 
aware of this presumption, and toils to overcome it, and is diffident about 
letting his work appear until tested and re-tested and revised and verifited to 
the Nth. power. Whereas the foreigner (the Englishman especially) with 
the presumption in his favor, is only too apt to feel that anything he vouch- 
safes to write, is good enough for the infidel in partibus infidelibus (Amer- 
ica and Germany — where most English learned works go.) I can point out 
scores of works on Shakespeare in couples ; one American the other English ; 
and every time, the American will be the more thorough and compact and 
complete, and the English more or less careless, inaccurate and slipshod. 
And yet, if an American book reviewer review these two books, the chances 
are a thousand to on6, that without bothering himself to cut the pages of 
either, he will say that the American book is well done ; but that the really 
safe authority is the English work. And his statement will not only never be 
questioned, but, according to the standing of the journal in which is publish- 
ed, it will be copied into the common-place books of our over-systematized 
American libraries. If American University and College professors are to go 
on, in saecula saeculOrum, teaching generation after generation of under- 
graduates that American Scholarship is, ex necessitate and always, inferior to 
the scholarship of any other nation, it is rather difficult tp guiess when the con- 
vention will ever begin to realize that it is not inferior or when America will 
not be subservient in everything except commercial matters, to all Christendom 
besides. We may be sure that if we never recognize or even suspect ourselves 
of occasional better work than is done elsewhere, it will never be proclaimed 
by foreigners. In the most obscure and provincial German or even Spanish 
seminary, the pupil will still be taught as he is taught there to-day (if he is 
taught anything, which does not always follow) that nothing worthy of the 
name of scholarship can originate in American precincts. And yet no book is 
produced in the known world that is not procurable more readily in our marts 
than in the marts of the country where it is produced (even in this somewhat 
limited Shakespeare field. Not once but hundreds of times, I have referred 
Englishmen to books printed in London of which they had never heard) and 
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there is no existence of original matter not accessiUe to our American 
scbolars (a notable example was when a professor in a Nebraska tMiiversity 
went over to London, and under the noses of persons who took all Shake- 
speare for their province, or persons who, like Sidney Lee, announced that 
nothing further was discoverable about Shakespeare — unearthed original rec- 
ords. Nor should it pass without mention, I think, that even when Professor 
Wallace announced lliis discovery with the utmost modesty, it was not per- 
mitted to be at all prominently printed in England until the British gentleman 
above named had himself announced it in teims so adroitly phrased that every 
British, German and (the more ignoble in us) American newspaper, an- 
nounced that "Sidney Lee had discovered, etc., etc." And, as this is auto- 
biography, and as in autobii^^phy the perpendicular pronoun is expected. 
I may perhaps assert that I can indicate where even my own humble work is 
reprinted both in England and Germany without the slightest credit to myself 
or even the mention of my name : and lauded in the criticism of those coun- 
tries as "sane," "safe," "original," "brilliant," and all the rest of it ! I am quite 
too old a man to care much about these things, but I should like to feel before 
I go hence that at least in America, our American Scholarship would be rec- 
ognized as quite as important as the Scholarship of the Kingdom of Bara- 
taria, or of die Grand Duchy of Gerolstein. 

I am sometimes astonished at the widespread familiarity with this 
controversy and that it is by no means an irrational or inconsider- 
able one, as to the authorship of Shakespeare — even among those whose 
ulterior or entirely non-germaine studies lead them into Shakespeare neigh- 
bourhoods. For example my old friend, Jedidiah K. Ha)rwood, Counsellor 
at Law, at whose elbow in old twenty-nine Broadway I began to practise law 
in New Yoric City, six months after leaving college in 1867, and who was 
sitting inside the bar (at what was then called "General Term") when I 
argued my maiden brief, has published an abstruse work of five hundred 
octavo pages entitled "A' Rebuttal of Spiritism," to maintain that nothing 
not visible, or the tegical consequence of the visible, exists at all. It is just 
the sort of a book I should have expected Mr. Haywood to write, if he wrote 
any. But I did not expect to find him, too, bowing himself in the House of 
Rimmon. But casually speaking of Shakespeare, he asserts that "there is no 
word of testimony other than hearsay, that Shakespeare wrote the Plays. 
Had not this pseudonym ("Shakespeare") become a fetish with us, argument 
to disprove his authorship would be absurd." (page 287.) And when a line 
further down, he says : "The name attached to the publications is not the same 
as that in the will. * * * The preface of the 1623 folio would not have 
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been wntten by an eminent chancery lawyer, as is evident from its terrain- 
^OCT, over the signatures of two unknown actors, were not the person pro- 
mofipg .the jmblication^ as well as the authorship, to be concealed," I had to 
express my a!stonishment that Mr. Haywood had not ever read my "Myth." 

Wlfen we founded our Society, I remembered once coming across a little 
pamphlet ShJEikespeare's Medical Thoughts," and of being impressed with a 
certain unconventional note in it. One of the parties to whom I sent a oros- 
pectus of the Society, was to the author of this pamphlet. Dr. Benjamin Rush 
r ield of Easton, Pennsylvania. Dr. Field, who is at present second Vice- 
President of .^e Society, responded, and from that day I date a friendship 
that fes been one of the amenities of my life. My warm and close comrade, 
2d\^ays loyal to me, it is not only as my friend that I must speak of him here, 
in every waluc of life; as a citizen, a physician, and as a man identified with 
public tru^ts^ he has been loved and honored. He has twice been Mayor of 
Easton' Pennsylvania, his native town. As to his military honours, I know 
less, put they are of record and like all his other records, distinguished. No 
less tried and true a friend has been Mr. Albert R. Frey, and I shall have 
muqh to sav as to him when I come to an episode in the history of the Society 
which came iiear ending its usefulness without benefit of clergy. I may 
chron|i|:de hl^j^j.as a ruse de loi, that my lawyer friends may possibly think 
w<?ll of.in like cases, that once, when the Secretary of the Society, to em- 
barrass j^.and bring about the election of a new President without waiting 
fgjr another .flection day, (perhaps by advice of counsel) decamped with the 
seaJ jaifjd-tht^ j^fcord books, I appointed Mr. Frey Assistant Secretary to fill a 
vficancy. . ^^e then called a meeting and at that meeting we passed a by-law 
ainep.^iP&,tl|e design on our corporate seal, and opened a second volume of 
mfp^^i(p. y^.}^ the amended seal, and the current records, we had no diffi- 
jQU^jty^ ^p pfjcpetuating" the Society without the assistance of the courts, or the 
;i^ip>tQjriftyj9f litigation, and though the Cabal bustled and fussed they were 
^ppotent tQpnnoy us; and from that time to this, seventeen years, all has 
.^P?!? PP ^ $Y^.eetly as a marriage bdl. Our publication work was not for a 
^K^fxijt iQt(^in;«pted. 

(It 0PJ?^d2qr^^ ^^ subsidence of the Donnelly period, I found on my 

talp^le J^jfPiQ^^t little pamphlet hailing from Chicago, entitled "Bacon vs. 
^^jfjaJc^spjea^ ^y Edwin Reed." It proved to be a restatement of the Bacon 
.'!j!!^iepi^.,mjnuj? any cipher standpoint whatever. Scarcely had it reached me, 
.iyj|ei\^it cjapie. again in a second edition, and successive editions came until it 
.?y^ ^e ^(i.^priginal — and, as even- the orthodox will grudgingly admit) a 
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Strong work. It spoke so hig^y of me, that being always' stis^. 
flattery, I wrote the author to thank him, and from that day to^Hv 
Exlwin Reed and myself have been fast friends. As he has so ^cmiu 
and praised me, I will not say how highly I value him and ^^^^^QT^lln^f ^^ 
be accused of running a Reed-Morgan Mutual Admiration So aet v. Bftt ne 
has easily been the most indefatigable of American Baconians. ''3^iges^ey|^, 
editions of his first book he has published six portly volumes devb^ |o,it ajl, 
of them written in so charming a style that I once warned him thatJi 
ers might forget his matter in his manner. ^ . 

With the exception of Mr. Reed, the Bacon Theory may t)e s^d to baYJJ, 
passed from our American controversial literature. All the BsAxdzn books 
now come from Great Britain, and Ireland. Messrs. Wigsto" 



White, Bompas, Stronach, Bag^ey, Woodward, Sinnett, Sutton. Tn(x>b£u^^ 
Begley, Webb, Lord Penzance, are a few of tihe British names 
to me that 



If I ti fi 
tt have written bulky books, and British Baconian pamphlets are as 

leaves in Vallambrosia ! These authors are for Bacon mostly, thougn witn^ 

variations as to Marlowe, or perhaps Greene, as the Dramatist sc^jg^vM^- W. 



H. Edwards of West Virginia, the plates of whose book were desfrpye3 mthe 
Robert Clark fire along with those of my "Myth," does not in his boray^j^^ 
champion any author, although but urges with a wonderful weaitn of detail 
the all but insuperable improbability of the plays, as we read|tnem tcnda^. 
having been played "within the two hours traffic" of a Shakespeare theatre ; 
and Judge Stotsenburg of Indiana in his "Impartial Study of the Shakes^oeare 
Title" finds as many different literary styles in the Plays as dia-evra Mn 
Bunce, and does not dodge the responsibility of allotting them'ri^t ana left 
to Bacon, Decker, Drayton, Webster, and others, though he daim^ viii ^ ^^ 
more than Mr. Edwards, can find that William Shakespeare, *m wnoqi we 
have the biographies, had part or lot in their composition. Besides ^therii,' 
three books by American gentlemen ; Mr. Henry J. Ruggles's '*Tne Plays oi^ 
Shakespeare Founded Upon Literary Forms;" Mr. Theron S. t.^ixons 
"Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare," and Mr. E. A. P. Roe;? ^^ittielS^rtai* 
Moon, the De Foe Period Unmasked" (in which Mr. Roe discovers Bacon 
under the mask of Daniel Defoe, etc.,) were quite too bizarre to make much 
headway in controversial channels, though they all fail to find Shakespeare 
in the Plays. 

Of course nobody could loiter long in Shakespeare precincts 
without risking the wrath of the terrible Dr. Fumivall. Nor did I long escape 
that awful person. It seems that I thoughlessly remarked that the Donnelly 
Cipher was no sillier than the Fumivall "Periods" and "Verse Tests" and 
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"Groups." This Dr. Fumivall construed as poking fun at his sacred "Sunny- 
or-Sweet-Time Group," "Unfit-Nature-or-Under-Burden-Falling Group" 
(to which Mr. Adee who was even more irreverent than I, and added his own 
"vexed-with-Huiman-Nature-and-Scolding-like- A- Wet-Hen Group ;" Dr. 
Fumivall spared Mr. Adee and even asked him to dinner, but poured his 
choicest ammunition into me, even crushing me with the terrible sentence 
"Mr. Morgan, I am not a Born Fool !" (the Literary World, May 2^, 1885.) 
On my rejoining that not being an alienist or a pathologist I could not pro- 
nounce whether Dr. Fumivall's folly was congenital or not, he doomed me to 
the cruel and unusual punishment of never under any circumstances being 
mentioned again (not even in his prayers) by Dr. Fumivall. A punishment 
under which I am still dragging out a weary existence. If I live to frame an- 
other chapter of these memoirs I shall have somewhat to say of this Fumi- 
vallian episode. 

But if, in all these thirty years of controversy, I have made any- 
thing but friends, certainly I have forfeited no friendship I ever cared to re- 
tain. And almost every misunderstanding — I may, I think, say, every 
misunderstanding, has arisen from my inability to take my foeman or fellow- 
combatant as seriously as he wanted to be taken. To me the whole con- 
troversy — Baconian-Shakespearean — ^verse test, whatever it was — ^has been 
but a s' amuser avec le moutarde — 2, gentle avocation to be sidetracked at any 
moment for more serious and lasting things. 

And so I leave the field with nothing but friends, save that many have 
indeed passed to that undiscovered country from whose boume no traveller 
returns. Of one of these and especially I record here my deep and ineffac- 
able memory. Without the home she made for me, nothing that I have done 
in all those thirty years — ^if I have done anything — could have been done at 
all. It was all done at her side, and with her approval (for she, even if no 
one else, thought my work worth the while) and of her love. Her passing 
has left me to await my own summons with no aspiration to prolong, on my 
own part, our separation. 

Heu quanto minus est cumreliquis versari quam tui meminisse! 
(To be Continued.) 

Appleton Morgan. 
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Marginalia 



Dr. Morgan's dictum that Shakespeareans answer the Bacon 
Hypothesists by looking the other way is no longer reliable. For, in our 
last issue, Dr. Anders, the most recent of the Shakespearean Protagonists 
(and nathless the bravest, since, although his eminent predecessor Gervinus, 
had said that in more than forty given instances the expressions of Shake- 
speare and of Bacon were identical (Commentaries, Edition of 1849) 2uid 
"that in Bacon's Maxims lie as it were the whole theory of Shakespeare's 
Dramatic forms and of his moral philosophy," Dr. Anders had boldly as- 
serted that no traces of Bacon could anywhere be found in Shakespeare. But 
Dr. Anders did not rest contented, as many another Shakespearean has done 
with the mere assertion, and a refusal to maintain it, like a Lutheran Thesis, 
against all comers. In New Shakespeareana for January, 1908, he chal- 
lenged Baconians to produce ten coincidences between Bacon and Shake- 
speare" not accountable for as Accidents ! The committee we invited to meet 
this challenge we regret to say was inconvenient. But, out of their com- 
munications, I have been deputed to select eleven coincidences to be 
submitted to the learned Theban. The corrolary suggested being that if Dr. 
Anders pronounces these eleven coincidences "Accidents," then he confronts 
himself with the greatest coincidence of all, to-wit : That of eleven random 
"Accidents," every one of them points to a single and identical solution of a 
literary problem. 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER ONE. 

On the seventeenth day of April, 1593, in Lxmdon, Francis Bacon was 
arrested for debt at the process of a Jew named Sympson, and thrown into a 
spongii^ house. Bacon applied for succour to his brother Anthony Bacon, 
and Anthony raised the money and released his younger brother. In the 
same year 1593 there was written, and divers times acted in London, a play 
called The Merchant of Venice, until its acting value having been satisfied, 
it was printed in Quarto in 1600. In this play, the debtor is one Bassanio 
(which might not or might suggest Bacon), but the good friend who re- 
deems him is Antonio, which is certainly the Italian form of "Anthony," and 
the remorseless creditor is "Shylockthe Jew," near enough, under the cir- 
cumstances, to "Sympson the Jew." 
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COINCIDENCE NUMBER TWO. 

In The Winter's Tale, Perdita, cast away when a babe and rescued and 
reared among Bohemian shepherds ; when the Sicillian nobles discover her 
presents them each with a nosegay, with speeches which together are an ex- 
ceedingly close paraphrase of Bacon's "Essay on Gardens." Dr. Anders can 
read the paraphrase for himself. 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER THREE. 

Between the first and second Quarto version pf Hamlet there occurs a 
varient in statement as to the constituents of certain heavenly bodies. Also 
between the dates at which these two Quartos were printed, Bacon published 
a Treatise "Cogitatione de Natura Rerum," in which he rejected the theory of 
the Earth having been a moulton mass with fire at its core, and maintained 
that the earth is a cold mass. The parallelization between the two Quarto 
versions show the same change in theory as to the earth being fire. 

The First Quarto Hamlet, 1603. Second Quarto Hamlet, 1604. 
Doubt that in earth is fire. Doubt thou the stars are fire. 

Doubt that the stars do move. Doubt that the sun doth move. 

But this is not the only touch of Bacon in this extraordinary love-letter. 
Bacon rejected the Copemican theory that the sun was stationary, and to 
state the extreme of vagary, he says "doubt that the sun doth move." 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER FOUR. 

Again in Hamlet we have a change in the text of the first Quarto-this 
time by an omission in the second Quarto. 

The SecondQuarto Hamlet, 1604. First Folio, 1623. 
Sense, sure you have, (Omitted.) 

Else could you not have motion. Restored in modem editions. 

Acts. III. Sc. IV., 71. 

Simultaneously in the 1605 edition of the Advancement of Learning, Ba- 
con held to the doctrine of the old philosophers, that everything that moves 
has sensibility, or as capable of sensation. But in bis 1623 edition, he recedes 
from that position and expressly declared the doctrine untrue, and that there 
could be motion in inanimate and insentient bodies — as, for example, in the 
planets. « 
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COINCIDENCE NUMBER FIVE. 

On a single page of Bacon's Commonplaoe Book cm- Memoranda Book in 
which he jotted down catch words to suggest to him or remind him of matters 
he wished to recur to at convenience, these entries : 

Rome Qui a bon voison a bon matin Golden slepe 

The Larke Abed rouse out bed Uprouse You are Up. 

appear upon a single page. 

Dr. E. A. Abott, author of The Shakespearean Grammar and other 
Shakespeare works, is obliged to admit that, according to the habitude of 
literary persons — these entries seem to have been used as memoranda in 
framing this passage from the Romeo and Juliet, (or never used at all!) 
thus: 

''Young man it argues a distempered head 

So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed 

Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye 

And where care lodges sleep will never lie 

But where unbruised youth with unstuffed brain 

Doth couch his limbs there golden sleep doth reig^." 

being Friar Lawrence's greeting to Romeo on his early appearance at his 
cell (Romeo and Juliet II, iii, 133). 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER SIX. 

In the De Augmente Scientiarum, Bacon says "Is not the opinion of 
Aristotle to be regarded where he saith that young men are not fit auditors 
of moral philosophy because they are not settled from the boiling heat of 
their affections nor attuned by time and experience." 

And in Troilus and Cressida we have the same allusion 

Unlike young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral Philosophy. 

But what Aristotle did say was, not that young men ought not to hear 
Moral Philosophy, but that they should not study Political Philosophy ! So 
that, whoever wrote the De Augmente and whoever wrote the Troilus and 
Cressida made the identical mismemorization of Aristotle. 
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COINCIDENCE NUMBER SEVEN. 

Othello was first published, in 1622, in Quarto (Shakespeare having 
died in 1616). In 1623 ^^ was reprinted in the Folio, with many important 
additions, among which was this passage: 

"Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps right on 
To the Proponticke and the Hellespont." 

'*A short time previously, r>acon had been studying the phenomena of 
tides and currents, and had discovered the fact that the current in the 
Bosphorus always runs from east to west. He derived it from George Sandy's 
Travels, published in 1615, and used it in his posthumous treatise, De Fluxu 
et ReHuxu Maris, written after 1615, and before 1623." 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER EIGHT. 

The Northumberland Manuscript should be submitted as a most astound- 
ing item of circumstantial Evidence of the more or less identity in literary 
output of Shakespeare and of Bacon. This nmnuscript has been described 
so minutely and examined so carefully so many times in New Shakespear- 
FANA (Vol, I, p. 122, Vol. V, 118, 128, Vol. VI, p. 57) that it is only neces- 
sary to say that neither Prof. Anders nor anybody else can rail the seal from 
off that bond I A scrivener, trying his pen, scrawls the names "Bacon" 
"William Shakespeare" over and over ; upon a single page also the names of 
sundry of their writings together with here and there words or sentences 
from those works. If there is any reason why this "Northumberland manu- 
script (or what there is left of it) is not circumstantial evidence of a coin- 
cidence of some sort between the two identities — that reason has never been 
stated. 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER NINE. 

It is a startling coincidence that Lord Bacon, with abundance of leisure 
after his fall, should plan and execute a life of Henry the Seventh, beginning 
it at the precise point at which the Shakespeare Play of Henry the Sixth 
ended, and closing it at the precise point at which the Shakespeare Play of 
Henry the Eighth began. 
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COINCIDENCE NUMBER TEN. 

The fat knight in the two parts of Henry the Sixth was at first Sir John 
Oldcastle. When the Cobham family protested and the Lord Chamberlain 
ordered the name changed, he became "Sir John Falstaff ." The origin of the 
name is beyond our guessing, unless a fact first pointed out by Judge Phelps 
gives us the clue. Says Judge Phelps "One of the famous cases of the day, 
the decision in which settled the action of assumpsit upon a firm basis, was 
Slade's Case, reported by Ccke. The case was twice argued before all the 
Judges in England. It was pending from 1596 to 1602. Francis Bacon was 
counsel and associated with him as attorney on the same side as was J(An 
Halstaff. When the author of the first part of Henry the Fourth found 
himself obliged to find some other name than to substitute for Sir John Old- 
castle and to find it in a hurry, did he get it from the name of John Halstaff ? 

COINCIDENCE NUMBER ELEVEN. 

In the first part of Henry the Sixth, Act II, Scene III, there is a parley 
between the and French armies, for which there is no historical authority. 
Jeanne d' Arc addresses the Duke of Burgundy in long speech of thirty-three 
lines, which speech is an absolutely faithful Wank-verse version of a letter 
written by the Maid of Orleans to the then Duke of Burgundy dated July 
17, 1429. But this letter never saw the light of print until, in 1780 the His- 
torian of the House of Burgundy, M. Brugiere de Barante, found it among 
the papers of that hoi»se. (Prof. Anders will find this letter printed in full 
in Edwin Reed's "Coincidences Between Bacon and Shakespeare" Boston — 
Cobum Publishing Company, 1906). The main incident in Love's Labours 
Lost — ^the embassy of the court beauties to procure a renrission for France 
of a tribute due the King of Navarre which France found it inconvenient to 
pay — ^in the hope that the fascinations and blandishments of the French ladies 
would conquer a susceptible King — is the employment of an actual occur- 
rence. But that occurrence was, in court affairs, so minor a record, that it 
is chronicled nowhere in any published History. It was not unearthed until 
found by Joseph Hunter in 1847. B^^ Lord Bacon spent his early life in 
France as an attache of an English ambassador, and certainly might — so far 
as opportunity went — have seen both these unpublished records. But unless 
the standard biographies of him are all wrong, William Shakespeare certainly 
could not have seen them. 
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Out of, perhaps, three or four thousand coincidences, which by the 
patience of scholars, have been unearthed — ^possibly the eleven above given — 
out of which Dr. Anders can select his desired ten — ^are as a{^rent, to the 
general, and require as less an intimate familiarity with the works of both 
writers — ^as any others. 

Joseph Sohmers. 



In the fol£X)wing item, which we reprint from the New York 
Sun, our readers will again catch the familiar note. London is, it 
seems, once mwe to have a momiment to Shakespeare, and the United States 
is to pay for it. New York City, Paris, St. Louis, Chicago, Weimar and 
numerous other municipalities have built monuments to Shakespeare and 
paid for them without making any fuss about it, or asking somebody else 
to foot the bills. It is pleasant to see that the adoption of the resolution to 
collect a million dollars in the United States (Other nations are mentioned, 
but nobody is fooled) was "unanimous." It is still more g^tifying 
to learn that this million has been already distributed, and that half of it is 
assigned to the statue of Shakespeare and the other half to something else ! 
If the matter will lead, or if it has led, to the removal of the insulting refer- 
ences to Americans which certain officials have lately displayed in Stratford 
sneering at Americans for not pa3ring through the nose for a window in 
Stratford Clnirch which no American ever ordered or was consulted about, 
the matter will have already done some good. This is the item : 

London, March 5. — ^The movement for a Shakespeare memorial, begun 
some time ago, in which the United States associated with Great Britain, 
advanced importantly to-day, when the general committee adopted the exec- 
utive committee's report recommending the raising of £200,000, half of which 
is to be devoted to the erection of a statue in London and the remainder for 
some international purpose in furtherance of Shakespearian aims. 

The difficulties regarding a site for the monument have been overcome, 
the King having consented to the removal of the statue of his grandfather, 
the Duke of Kent, from the top of Portland place, to make way for the Shake- 
speare statue. 

The executive committee aims to make the tribute worldwide, and hopes 
that all countries will join Great Britain and the United States in an epoch 
making effort that will enable the public dedication of the memorial to be the 
crowning event of the Shakespeare tercentenary in 1916. Among the execu- 
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tive ooimnittee's many recommendations is a conq>etition for a design for the 
memorial, to be open to the English speaking races of the world, each design 
to 1>e the work of a sculptor and architect collaborating. Sketched designs 
are to be submitted by July, 1908. Six will be chosen for final competition, 
each receiving a honorarium. The completed designs are to be sulHuitted in 
Feliruary, ic^. A conmiittee of selecti<m has been appointed including 
Whitdaw Reid, the American Ambassador who has been invited to nominate 
a sculptor to serve with him. The general committee has resolved to form an 
international committee. The Ambassadors and other diplomats will coop- 
erate. Prof. Gollanz, secretary of the movement, says its pith is the wonder- 
ful fact that the peoples of the world are willing to put aside national, politi- 
cal and religious differences and join in homage to Shakespeare. As proof 
of this all the nations of the earth this year presented flags to the town of 
Stratford-on-Avon to be unfurled on Shakespeare's birthday. 

We share dear Dr. GoUanz's enthusiasm, and venture to hope that the 
sending of flags to Stratford on Shakespeare's birthday, and the collecting of 
a million of dollars are equally elementary processes 1 
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Books Received 



278. The Principles of English Verse. By Charlton M. Lewis: San- 
ford, Professor of English in Yale University. i2mo., cloth, pp. 142. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 

274. Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Agies. By Joseph S. Tunison. 
i2mo., cloth, pp. 350. Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

287. The Ibsen Secret. A key to the Prose Dramas of .Henrik Ibsen. 
By Jennette Lee, Professor of English Language and Literature in Smith 
College. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 207. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons. 

297. The Genesis of Hamlet. By Charlton M. Lewis : Enuly Sanford, 
Professor of Literature in Yale University. Qoth, I2nx>., pp. 133. New 
York : Henry Holt and Co. 

293. The Diary of Master William Silence. A study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan sport. By the Rt. Hon. D. H. Madden, M. A., H<mi. 
LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. New edition. Qoth, 
i2mo., pp. 400. London, New York: Bombay and Calcutta, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

295. French Men of Letters Series. Edited by Alexander Jessup, 
L. H. D. Francois Rabelais. By Arthur Tilley, M. A. i2mo., cloth, 
pp. 388, with portrait. Philadelphia and London: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

296. Vers de Societe Anthology, Collected by Carolyn Welles. 5J4 x 
7J^ in. Qoth, pp. 357. New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 

278. The Shakespeare Library. The Shakespeare Classics, Green'es 
'Tandosto," or "Dorastus and Fawnia," being the orig^inal of Shakespeare's 
"Winter's Tale," newly edited by P. G. Thomas. Small 4to., pp. 147. New 
York : Duffield & Co., 1907. 

299. The Shakespeare Library. The Shakespeare Qassics. Lodge's 
"Rosalynde," being the original of Shakespeare's "As You Like It." Edited 
by W. R. Greg, M. A. Small 4to., pp. 209, New York : Duffield & Co., 1907. 

300. The Shakespeare Library. Shakespeare's Holinshed; the Chron- 
icle and the Historical Plays Compared. By W. G. Boswell-Stone. 8vo., 
pp. 532. New York : Duffield & Co., 1907. 
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301. The Shakespeare's Library. Robert Laneham's Letter: Describing 
a Part of the Entertainment Unto Queen Elizabeth at the Castle of Kenil- 
worth in 1575. Edited with an introduction by F. J. Fumivall. 8vo., pp. 
cIxxxii.-87. New York: Dufiield & Co., 1907. 

302. The Shakespeare Library. The Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakes- 
peare^s Youth: Awdeley's "Fratemitye of Vagabondes" and Hamian's 
"Caveat." Edited with an introduction by Edward Viles and F. J. Fumi- 
vall. 8vo., pp. xxix.-ii6. New York: Duffield' & Co. 

280. CoUectianea. First Series. Richard Burbage, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. Ben Jonson's method of composing Verse. John Webster 
and Sir Philip Sianey. Edmund Spencer "Locrine" and ''Selimus." The 
authorship of Arden of Fevershaw. By Charles Crawford. Qoth, sm, 12 
"^•» PP« 136. Stratford-on-Avon : The Shakespeare Head Press. 

281. Collectanea. Second Series. Montaigne, Webster, Marston, 
Donne and Webster. The Bacon-Shakespeare Question. Qoth, sm. t2mo., 
pp. 134. Stratford-on-Avon : The Shakespeare Head Press. 

303. Shakespeare's Sonnets and A Lover's Complaint 1609, with an 
introduction by W. H. Hadow. Library calf, sq. boxed edges, pp. 201. 
Oxford : At the QarendtMi Press. New York : Henry Frowde. 

304. The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated into English Verse. To 
which have been appended comparative analyses of the corresponding Greek 
and Roman Plays and a m)rthological Index by Frank Justus Miller. Intro- 
duced by an essay on the influence of the tragedies of Seneca upon Early 
English Drama. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 535. Chicago : The University of Chicago 
Press. Portrait. 

305. Shakespeare's Warwickshire Contemporaries. By Charlotte Car- 
michael Stopes. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 270. Stratford upon Avon: The Shapes- 
peare Head Press. 

306. The Oxford Book of French Verse From the Thirteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Chosen by St. John Lucas, Coll. univ. Oxon. Qoth, 
sq. i6mo., pp. 490. New York : Oxford University Press American Branch. 

307. Studies in the Word-Play in Plantus. By Charles Jasbrow Men- 
delsohn, Ph.D. I. The Name Play. II, The Use of Single Words in a 
Double Mieaning. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo., 
paper, pp. 155. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 

308. The Essays of Frances Bacon. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Mary Augusta Scott, Ph.D., Professor of English Language and 
Literature in Smith College. Qoth, pp. xcvi-293. New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons. 
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309. A Typical Shakespearean Stage — ^The Outer-Inner Stage. -The 
third chapter of a Study of the Shakespearean Stage. By Victor E. Al- 
bright, M. A. Paper, 8vo., pp. 42. Translated. New York : The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 

310. Elizabethan Drama, 1558- 1642. A History of the Drama in 
England from the Accession of Queen Elizabeth to the Qosing of the 
Theatres, to which is prefixed a R^sumf of the Earlier Drama from its Be- 
ginnings. By Felix E. Schelling, Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 2v., cloth, 'Roysi 8vo., pp. 603.-685. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press. 

278. Professor Lewis proposes a somewhat original method of teach- 
ing the principles of English verse. And if it occur to the reader that it 
makes the metrical facility rather a curiosity — ^that poems might have been 
written that way or they might not — one must achnit that the book is a 
charming one to read, and ought to be a relief from the academic common- 
place of the class-room. As to what in particular the student would learn 
from this book: (how to be a poet, for instance) — we might speculate. But 
what one learns from any of these sorts of books is curious speculation any- 
how! 

274. We are impressed with the care and erudition that distinguishes 
the publications of the University of Chicago Press. Of course the title of 
the present work "Dramatic Traditicms of the Dark Ages" implies analyses 
of the old Miracle, Mystery and Morality Plays, and their origins in the 
Religious (or rather the Qerical, for there was not much religion about the 
matter) dominence of the times. The Church gave birth to the Theatre — 
but almost immediately began to fight its offspring. And it is the beginning 
of this fight which Mr. Tunison describes and records. In his Preface he 
says "that he does not assert more than a sporadic cultivation of what would 
now be called the legitimate theatre at any part of the period between 
Consitantine and Otto IH. He has, he says, merely attempted to hold a 
brief for one of the parties to a controversy, which — in his opinion — ^has 
either been ignored or decided incorrectly for nearly three-quarters of a 
millennium. This controversy, he avers, must be brought to some final con- 
clusion before the literary history of Europe can be written correctly. The 
work is a weighty and an erudite contribution to Dramatic Historical criti- 
cism, and deserves careful perusal. The range of reading, of which it is 
the proceeds, is occult and unusual. And the work is admiraUe from every 
point of view. 
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287. "The Secret of Ibsen" is a readable book of esthetic and sign- 
post criticism of Ibsen. But "The Secret of Ibsen" is a secret still ! 

297. This does not assume to pretend to the range of the elaborate 
exhaustive and erudite "Ur-HanJet," added recently to The Bankside- 
Restoration Series by the general editor of that Series, Dr. Morgan. But it 
is careful, thoughtful, and faithful to all the authorities, and is a work highly 
creditable to its author. 

293. This new edition of a somewhat unusual work is, of course, one 
of that familiar class of book which winnows out of the Plays everything 
touching or appertaining to a selected topic. But it is much better than the 
average of the class aforesaid. To the present edition, the Hon. author 
delivers himself, a propos des bottes, of a long discussion of the Baconian 
Theory, having as its text the lucus a non lucendo that there is only one 
person more foolish than the believer in a Baconian Authorship and he is, 
the man that argues with him ! But we refuse to consider the Hon. author 
this most foolish person, even though he himself insists, by arguing with 
him, that he so regards himself ! The criticism we make is, that the Hon. 
Author repeats all the stock arguments of which this weary old world is so 
full ; and adds not one thing of his own 1 The body of the book has stood all 
tests and been found by those who need (or think they need) a catalogue of 
Shakespeare's reference to field sports, valuable to a demonstration. The 
Preface in twenty-six pages is quite negligible surplusage. 

305. Mrs. Stopes is our most cautious, severe and valuable Shakes- 
pearean genealogist. Nothing that she signs her name to can be safely over- 
looked. And this work has only to be published to become standard. No 
other work takes its place and no Shakespeare working-Library can substi- 
tute for it an equivalent work. The pleasant reflection that even so cautious 
a lady as Mrs. Stopes is human, wells up when we still see her clinging to 
her pet fad that Mt. Justice Shallow was not Sir Thomas Lucy ! We have 
never, we think, read a better demonstration that Shallow WAS Sir Thomas 
Lucy !. That a lampoon is not a lampoon because it is not a Biography or a 
Chronicle History, and all that, is one of Mrs. Stope's human frailties ! But 
it is cabined, cribbed and confined in a chapter by itself and neither intrudes 
upon nor mars the value of this invaluable Record of Shakespeare's War- 
wickshire Contemporaries. 

295. Rabelais is not an author easy to read. Mr. Tilley's interpreta- 
tion therefore is welcome. In substance, Mr. Tilley tells us that Rabelais 
was much more than a Democritus, a laughing philosopher. As Ms days 
were the days of the Holy Office, and as anybody was a Heretic whom the 
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priests chose to call a Heretic, it were best to write as Rabelais did. But 
his philosophy was nevertheless written in his books. He was an optimist. 
He did not value creeds or forms. He believed in God, in astrology — ^in 
immortality, in dreams (which were the visits of the soul in its vacations 
while the sleeping body would spare its ministrations. And he counseled 
a not too insistent seeking after pure truth — which (as indeed Lessing main- 
tained) belongs to God alone ! He belived that the drinking of wine was 
life), and that, without wine, there was no wisdom. In short, he taught that 
one must disregard fortuities — accept everything as it came, and that the 
only safe maxim was Bon espoir y gist au fond. 

280-281. Mr. Crawford's method is the Inductive method. Au pied 
de la lettre. The only limitation of the value of his inductions might be a 
possible scholarly resistance to the postulate from which he draws his speci- 
fications. For example: He postulates it that Florio's Montaigue exerted a 
great influence upon Webster, and proceeds to trace that influence in "The 
White Devil" and "The Duchess of Malfi." (And likewise— Spencer's in- 
fluence upon Marlowe, and so on). Rigidly carrying out this Metier, when 
Mr. Crawford comes to the bigger half of his second volume — ^The Bacon- 
Shakespeare Question, he is obliged to first assert that there is nothing in 
it — and then to illustrate that there is a good deal in it. It is an ugly mir- 
ror that reflects only ugly faces. The fact that this mirror might reflect a 
beautiful face if only a beautiful face came before it, counts nothing with 
Mr. Crawford. But barring Mr. Crawford's unfortunate handicapping of 
himself at the outset, he has reprinted here a large amount of valuable and 
succinct and suggestive criticism of Webster, Sidney, Spencer, Montaigue, 
Marston and Donne — ^and the books are patient and comprehensively stu- 
dious. His suggestions as to the authorship of "Locrine" "Arden of Favcr- 
sham" and "Silenus" are interesting. In discussing Dr. Theobald's "Shakes- 
peare Studies in Baconian Light" he, like most of Dr. Theobald's critics — 
selects only such of Dr. Theobald's specifications as he (Mr. Crawford) can 
attack ! The book attacked is a big one, with hundreds of specifications. Mr. 
Crawford gives it a matter of twenty pages and disposes of almost a score 
of specifications. It is to be hoped that one of these days this unpleasant 
Bacon business may be estimated of sufficient literary importance to be ex- 
ploded item by item, so that the world may be at peace ! 

308. Prof. Scott has two qualifications for her task: enthusiasm and 
knowledge. Her introduction, which occupies about a quarter of the vol- 
ume, is worth reading. On disputed points she follows Spedding, and is of 
course commonly safe in so doing. In the matter of annotation she tm on 
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the side of excess. For a reader fit to read Bacon at all to be informed that 
Publius Vergilius Maro was a famous Roman epic, didactic, and idyllic poet, 
with a list of his works, or that Nero's full name was Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, later Nero Gaudius Caesar Dru6us Germanicus, that a haber- 
dasher is a dealer in small articles connected with dress and so on, is rather 
tiresome! Information suitable to a kindergarten is not in place here. On 
the other hand, Bacon was such a persistent misquoter that when he pro- 
fesses to make a direct citation it is as apt as not to be a paraphrase and 
proper translation is worth locking up, and the translation worth making. 
We do not find it always correctly made. As a translati(»i of "erant in 
officio" "They were in office" is altogether too good to be true. "On duty" 
might do. But upon the whole, this is a fairly good edition of the essays — 
possibly for some readers the best. 

310. In two splendid volumes. Professor Schelling has covered the 
entire field of the English I>rama — ^from its inception in the Miracle Plays 
— ^through its capital development in the Elizabethan age — after which its 
permanence became parcel of the History of English Literature. To sub- 
stitute for mere annals and obvious commonplaces of history and biography, 
a recognition of the extraordinary varieties of dramatic composition which 
characterized the time, to determine the nature of each play considered, and, 
referring it to its class, establish its relation to what had preceded and what 
was to come, is fine prescience! His work has been divided by subject, 
and not tied to accidents of chronology and individual authorship, as the 
plan has been rather to write a history than compile dramatic annals. None 
the less, the orderly succession of time has not been neglected, as it has been 
found that the various larger groups into which tthe drama naturally falls 
assume a well defined sequence in time. Prof. Schelling comprehends the 
following subjects : The Old Sacred Drama, with the plays in biblical sub- 
jects which grew out of it; The Morality and Earlier Secular Plays; the 
New Romantic Drama, with a later consideration of Ronmntic Cwnedy and 
Romantic Tragedy; the Chronicle Histories and those devoted to foreign 
contemporary historical subjects, as well as the long series derived from the 
themes and examples of the ancients ; the domestic drama, tragic and comic, 
and the comedy of manners which grew out of it. An important earlier 
chapter discusses in full the construction of the Elizabethan play house and 
the involved questions of Shakespearean and other performances; while 
later chapters detail the history of the pastoral, the drama at the Universities, 
the masquje at court, and the decadence of the drama in the time of King 
Qiarles through the later comedy of manners, tragicomedies, and "rom- 
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aiices." The Dramatists are treated as subordinated to their work and the 
time in which they lived; Shakespeare is represented not as an isolated 
genius, but in his contact with his fellow workers, and as the natural crown 
and glory of an unparalleled age. The work is furnished with the necessar)- 
apparatus, a bibliography of the dramatists and comment on them for further 
guidance, a finding list of plays, and a full index. It is a monumental work 
from every point of estimate. 



♦♦♦The Elditors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed there- 
with. 
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ARE THE DATES ON CERTAIN OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
QUARTOS SPURIOUS? 

The question at the head of this paper has been very often asked before. 
More than thirty years ago, the author of "The Shakespearean Myth" 
pointed out certain circumstantial matters, such as, for instance the con- 
flicting interests of the printers (as publishers were called) their tempta- 
tions, by reason of their monopolies to disregard the interests of uninfluen- 
tial authors, which deprecated a too-confident reliance upon Elizabethan 
title-pages and imprints — though our main reason for questioning them, of 
course, has been mainly internal and textually critical. 

But now comes Mr. W. W. Greg, a careful and competent bibliographer ; 
and in the library (London, April, 1908), prints a long and minutely 
argued and demonstrated paper whose conclusions will most likely compel 
instant conviction. At least we ourselves see only a remote probability 
of escape from his conclusions. The evidence which he has evolved is 
purely material and practical, as follows: 

Mr. Greg finds in the collection of Shakespeareana owned by Mr. 
Marsden J. Perry of Providence, Rhode Island, a volume containing ten 
Shakespeare Quartos bound together in seventeenth century, binding by 
one Edward Gwynne (at least, bearing that name written on the cover). 
The plays are: "Merchant of Venice,' 1600 ("Roberts" quarto); "Mid- 
summer NigHt's Dream," 1600 ("Roberts" quarto) ; "Sir John Oldcastle," 
1600 ("T. P." quarto) ; "King Lear," 1608 ("N, Butter" quarto) ; "Henry 
V," 1608; "Yorkshire Tradgedy," 1619; "Merry Wives of Windsor," 1619; 
two parts of the "Contention of York and Lancaster" [1619] ; and "Per- 
icles," 1619. Another set of copies of the same ten quartos belonging to 
Mr. Edward Hussey were, until shortly before they came up for sale in 
June, 1906, also bound together, though not in the same order as Mr. 
Perry's. The Capell copies of the same plays at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, now form two volumes standing together. Their uniform meas- 
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urement of yY^ by 5^ inches — an unusually large one — and other inter- 
nal evidence, make it, however, practically certain that they were origin- 
ally bound together. The Garrick copies of the same plays at the British 
Museum are all bound separately, but here also their uniform size, which 
agrees closely with that of the Capell copies, points to their having at one 
time formed parts of a single volume. The obvious conclusion has, of 
course, been that certain collectors of Quartos had privately bound together 
their collections. But not only were Quartos bound together in the earlier 
times; but, contrariwise, in later years when these Quartos became worth 
much more than their weight in gold, they quite often were separated and 
separately bound for offering in the auction rooms or to private purchasers. 
Some of these were supposed to have even been a second time bound to- 
gether. For example, Edward Capell, (whose Shakespearean labours are 
being now estimated as of more value than they have been intermediately 
credited with possessing), presented to the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a collection of Quartos in two volumes which were apparantly 
bound up together a second time circa, 1750. The edges of the leaves 
of this rebound Capel collection are stained green and must have been in 
that condition when they came into his possession, for whatever repairs he 
made to the books he admitted to his "Shakespereana" he never by any 
qhance touched the edges. If the plays, when he acquired them, were in 
a single volume, he divided them into two perhaps for convenience of 
handling; he is unlikely to have made any other change. The original 
volume we may assume to have been a fair-sized quarto measuring 7^ by 
55^ inches, and about iJ4 inches thick, with green edges, and containing 
the plays in the following order: "Yorkshire Tragedy," "Merry Wives," 
"Mudsummer Night's Dream," "King Lear," "Merchant of Venice," "Sir 
John Oldcastle," "Henry V," "Pericles," i and 2 "Contention." While 
the first seven plays are all independent, the last three, the two parts of 
the "Contention" and "Pericles," have continuous signatures. These begin 
with the title-page to the "Contention," and run on to the end of "Pericles." 
Thus it is clear that "Pericles" ought to follow the "Contention," and of 
this fact, as his notes testify, Capell was well aware. The title-page of 
"Pericles" is printed on a single leaf inserted between sheets Q and R, 
and that of the "Yorkshire Tragedy" is on a single leaf inserted at the 
beginning of that play, the text of which begins with sheet A. In all other 
cases the title is printed on sig. Ai. 

Now the most obvious point in this volume, is the curious similarity 
in style of the various title-pages. Eight of these nine have the one device. 
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with the Welsh motto "Heb Ddieu Heb Ddim" (Without God without all) 
put there by the Welsh printer William Jones. The other Quarto (The 
Midsummer Night's Dream) has a vignette, the arms of the City of 
Geneva, per pale half eagle and key, with the motto "Post Tenebras Lux." 
Again these title-pages use a particularly large and distinctive numeral 
some of which font seems to have been used by Jaggard in places in the 
First Folio in 1623, and were again employed by Nicholas Okes. "But," 
says Mr. Greg, "I have had the opportunity of examining a large number 
of books printed by the men in question, both at the British Museum, the 
University Library, Cambridge, and elsewhere, and can state that these 
numerals appear in no book ostensibly printed by Roberts except the plays 
in present dispute, that Okes first used them in 1610 (R. Field's "Fifth 
Book of the Church" pagination), and Jaggard in 1617 (Sir W. Raleigh's 
"History of the World," pagination and colophon). If Roberts possessed 
them in 1600, how comes it that Jaggard, who took over Roberts' stock 
in 1606, never used the fount till 1617, but after that used it freely? 
Roberts, who had bought his business of Charlewood's executors in 1589, 
sold it to Jaggard in 1608 (State Papers, Dom. Charles L, Vol. 307, Art. 
87; Arber, IIL 702). But the last entry of a book to Roberts is dated loth 
July, 1606 (Arber, IIL 326), and the same year we find Roberts' orna- 
ment of the "puffing boy' (see Lyly, "Euphues," 1597?) used by Jaggard 
(W. AttersoU, "Badge of Christianity"). The actual transfer had there- 
fore taken place before the registration of the sale. 

Still greater difficulties occur in connection with the devices. The 
"Heb Ddieu" device is originally known as the appropriate property of 
Richard Jones — or Johnes, as he more often spelt his name — as early as 
1593, and was used by him repeatedly till 1596. In 1598 his business and 
that of his partner, W. Hill, was sold to William White. 

On 17th January, 1598-9 White took over Jones' apprentice, Richard 
Cowper, for the remainder of his' term, (Arber, II. 233). But Jones took 
another apprentice on 7th of May following (Arber, II. 235), and there 
is no break in his list of entries till after June 4th, 1602. 

With the exception of the plays in question this device does not re- 
appear untill 1610, when it was used by Jaggard (Sir T. Elyot's "Castle 
of Health," without printer's name, but containing Jaggard's ornaments). 
It can with reasonable confidence be asserted that it was never used in 
any book undoubtedly printed by either Roberts or White. So again, with 
the "Post Tenebras Lux" device. It belonged originally to Rowland Hall, 
who had printed at Geneva, and took the Half -Eagle and Key as his sign 
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after he moved to London, and is found on a book of his in 1562 ("Secrets 
or soveraigne receipts"). The same sign was later adopted by John Charle- 
wood, and we find him using the device from about 1582 onwards. John 
Northbrooke, "Spiritus est vicarius Christi in terra; A brief and pithy 
sum of the Christian faith," n. d., but c. 1582. It occurs again in Edward 
Bering's sermon on John vi. 34, preached nth December, 1569, and printed 
in 1584. 

Before his death, however, it seems to have passed to Richard Jones 
who used it in 1591 and again in 1594 (both times in U. Regius' "Solace 
of Sion"). After this it is not used again until 1605, by an unnamed printer 
(A. Dent's "Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven," sig. Cc7^). Jaggard used 
it in 1609. (Heywood's Troia, Britanica) and again in 1617 R. Wimble- 
don's Sermon on Luke xvi. 3. So much for the facts which Mr. Greg 
has to deal with; now for his inferences. 

He is first attracted by the vignette of the Eagle and Key. The title 
of the Quarto in evidence is, "the Midsummer Night's Dream," As it 
hath beene sundry times acted by the right Honourable the Lord Chamber- 
laine, his servants, written by William Shakespeare, printed by James 
Roberts, 1600, there is used this vignette. In a round shield bordered by 
the legend, "Post Tenebras Lux" the Geneva arms per pale half-eagle and 
key as aforesaid : Now, on cautious scrutiny it is percieved that the wood- 
block from which that vignette was there printed had met with some acci- 
dent; at any rate that a very considerable crack runs from the upper left 
hand margin through the R of the legend almost to the top of the Key. So 
far so good. . But Mr. Greg discovers that in the book "A. Dent's Plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven" above mentioned, and that printed in 1605, 
this identical vignette is used as a tail-piece. And on this tail-piece is the 
identical crack, only the paradox is that in the alleged 1600 use by Roberts, 
the crack has run from the rim of the device down through the 
upright of the letter R to the top of the Key while in the 1605 use, real or 
alleged, the crack has just begun at the rim of the Vignette and has not 
quite extended to the top of the R where the top of the loop of the letter 
joins the upright! Which is the paradox that the wood-block was in better 
condition as to that indentical crack, in 1605, than it was five years before ; 
which is practically impossible! This is fair circumstantial evidence, espe- 
cially when two other bruises or dents in this same wood-block show dis- 
tinctly, at identical points in each impression but strongest in the earlier 
instead of in the later, impression. Circumstatial ? Yes I But circumstantial 
of what? For it is not absolutely impossible that the wood-block by reason 
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of a part of the device requiring a little deeper cutting at certain points 
than at others in order to shade the design may have sagged under the 
impact of the presses, and the block have been re-in forced by riveting — 
as is easily enough and originally enough done in any printing office. So 
it is necessary to go further to dispose of that possibility. And Mr. Greg 
finds that in all these collections the paper upon which they are printed 
contains a certain number of water marks — ^not one, as would be the case if 
the printer or printers of these volumes had used a single manufacture 
output of paper, but several, the meaning of which is, that he, or they, 
used such stock as happened to be in hand, which stock happened to consist 
of remnants or remainders of several manufactures. 

Now a water mark, as everybody knows, is produced by a contrivance 
of cords dipped into the pulp, so that its design is repeated on the paper 
sheets. In the nature of things it is not an inexpensive, and is always more 
or less a delicate contrivance. When, therefore, the paper used in a book, 
is found to have not only one but several water marks, since no printer 
would deliberately order a collection of water marks in the paper used for 
a single book, there must be a meaning for it. Harold Bayley adopts 
Mrs. Pott's theory of a deep Roscicrucian meaning when she finds in a 
given Roscicrucian book, a dozen or more water marks, to wit, that they 
were secret signs to the Brotherhood. Mr. Greg, however, takes the more 
prosaic and common sense view. And when he finds that — these four 
collections of Shakespeare Quartos are all printed upon paper bearing sev- 
eral — from three to twenty — ^water marks, his suggestion is, that the same 
printer printed all these collections at the same time using such paper as 
he had on hand, which happened to be a lot of stock of different makers, or 
of different styles; each maker or style having had his or its special water 
mark. But Mr. Greg goes further. He finds that, assuming that these 
collections of Shakespeare Quartos were printed by the same man at the 
same date, the testimony of these water marks exactly corroborates the chron- 
logical evidence of the damaged vignette block! Since, surely it is an 
impossible proposition that a printer, printing a collection of Shakespeare 
Quartos four or five years after a prior printer had printed the same col- 
lection, should be able to secure exactly the same fragments of paper stock 
used by the first printer being fragments of a dozen different makes and 
water markings ! But Mr. Greg does not even rest upon this improbability 
alone. He produces the testimony of experts as to how long a stock of 
paper would last! And declines the inherent improbability — or rather the 
absolute impossibility of printers at remote periods from each other, hap- 
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pening each upon the identically assorted stock of paper made up of paper 
produced by an exact number of manufacturers using an identically vary- 
ing assortment of water marks ! The evidence of the water marks, there- 
fore, confirms the evidence of the damaged vignette. That is to say, the 
damaged condition of the vignette points to a false date or dates, and the 
testimony of the water marks is that, of several given dates, one or the 
other must be false ! The inference being in favor of one concurrent false- 
hood rather than of two. But Mr. Greg is not satisfied to rest his case 
even here. He goes still further and produces the continuity of signatures 
— (Those printer's marks, which must not lie, since if they did, the sheets 
of his books could not be stitched together) which seems to close the 
matter! We will state the conclusion of all this array of evidence in Mr. 
Greg's own words: 

I claim that the dates "1600" and "1608" in Pavier's collection 
are proved to be false dates, and the whole volume shown to have 
been produced at one time, namely in 1619, by the following con- 
siderations : 

(i) That certain large numerals appearing in the imprints 
are not elsewhere found before 1610; 

(2) That the "Heb Ddieu" device on two title-pages dated 
1600 (one purporting to be printed by Roberts) and two dated 1608, 
is not otherwise known between 1596 and 1610, and does not occur 
in any other book bearing Roberts' name; 

(3) That the "Post Tenebras Lux" device, found on one title- 
page dated 1600 and purporting to be printed by Roberts, is not 
otherwise known between 1594 and 1605, and does not occur in any 
other book bearing Roberts' name, and, moreover, that the impres- 
sion on the title-page dated 1600 shows the block in a more damaged 
condition than other impressions dated 1605 and 161 7; 

(4) That the whole volume is printed on one mixed stock of 
paper, and that this could not have been the case if the individual 
plays had been printed at different dates extending over a period of 
twenty years. 
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Department of Textual Criticism 

Conducted by EDWARD MERTON DEY, ESQ. 



[ContribDtioDS to this Department seed not be typewritten. Correepondence shonld be 
addressed to Mr. Dey, 218 Fri»co Building. St, Lonis, Missouri, U. 8. A.] 



01. What kinde o' man is he? 
Mai. Why of mankinde. 

Dr. H. H. Furness (Variorum Twelfth Night, p. 78) says "this dally- 
ing with words I cannot understand.'' Dr. Furness should have remem- 
bered that the popular German term to-day for a prostitute is Das Mensche — 
literally "The Mankind." Early English literature is full 'of this usage. 
For "mankind" = "virago," cf. Roister Doister, iv, viii, 41, "she is man- 
kind"; Tell-trothes New-yeares Gift (ed. Furnivall, p. 80), "She was a 
mankinde creature"; The Tzvo Angry Women of Abington (Hazlitt's Dods- 
ley, VII, 319), "Why, she is mankind"; Grim the Collier of Croydon (Haz- 
litt's Dodsley, viii, 439), "O, she's mankind grown"; Coriolanus, iv, ii, 
16, "Are you mankind?" [of Virgilia] ; Winter's Tale, 11, iii, 67, "A man- 
kind witch." [of Paulina]. 

P. W. B. 

Henry the Sixth, V. iii. 71. — 

"Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough." 

Suffolk is dazzled by Margaret's beauty, is unwilling to let her depart, 
but does not detain her. He soliloquizes : 

"Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak; 

ril call for pen and ink and write my mind. 

Fie, de la Pole ! disable not thyself : 

Hast not a tongue ? is she not here ? 

Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's sight? 

Ay, beauty's princely majesty is such, 

Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough." 
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Now, while "beauty's princely majesty" may "confound the tongue" 
of the admiretf. How can it make his senses rough? But if for "make" we 
read "mate" ; an Elizabethan word meaning to bewilder, amaze, confound : 
(My mind she has mated and amazed my sight, Macbeth, V. i. 86. — "I 
think you are all mated or stark mad" — Comedy of Errors, III. ii. 54. — ) 
and if for "rough" we read "vouch" "To make any vouch as strong as 
shore of rock," (Henry the Eighth, I. i. 157. — ) then we have Suffolk's 
meaning clearly enough. Her beauty bewilders the guarantee of the senses. 
Almost exactly the figure used by Horatio — the words "sense" and "vouch" 
brought together again. 

"Before my God, I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eys." 

P. W. B. 

Titus Andronicus, V. i. 93. — 

As sure a card as ever won the set. 

Appleton Morgan, who is a sort of Department of Unfinished Busi- 
ness in Shakespeare matters, in his "Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism" 
remarks of this passage: 

"Aaron is telling Lucius that Demetrius and Chiron have ravished 
his sister, at which Lucius exclaims, "O barbarous, beastly villians, like 
thyself!" And Aaron concurs: 

"Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them; 
That codding spirit had they from their mother. 
As sure a card as ever won the set ; 
That bloody mind, I think, they learned of me, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head." 

Now, all the editors from Johnson downward annotate this passage 
in two places. They properly explain that "codding" comes from "cod," 
a pillow, and that the derivative means, lecherous; while Johnson adorns 
his page with the ponderous and invaluable statement that the line, "As 
true a dog as ever fought at head" is an allusion to bull-dogs, whose gen- 
erosity and courage are always shown by meeting the bull in front and seiz- 
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ing his nose." But no editor — so far as I am able to discover — has ever 
grappled with the exceedingly inconsequent and apparently interpolated 
line, "As sure a card as ever won the set." Nevertheless, that line is utterly 
meaningless and incoherent as a part of Aaron's speech. The persons are 
talking of bloody and ferocious deeds, and no analogue is being used to 
cards or games; the further line, "I played the cheater for thy father's 
hand," being quite as unintelligible and quite as impossible to connect with 
with any idea of a game with cards. A "cheater," was an officer employed 
to collect the King's Escheats. Our word "cheat" comes straight enough 
from such officer's tendency to enlarge (as Coke said was the duty of a good 
judge) his jurisdiction. That Dr. Johnson dodges both these lines seems 
to me no adequate reason why every modern editor should do the same. 
It is suggested that some actor may have attempted a pun on the syllable 
"cod" in "codding," or perhaps mimicked the affected pronunciation of a 
brother actor, as "cahd," "cahding" (certainly not an unusual dropping of 
the "r" in our own day). The suggestion may appear as far-fetched as 
Dr. Johnson's bull-dog. But the line seems to me of a source foreign to 
that of the rest of Aaron's speech, and some hypothetical explanation 
thereof in order, if only to attract attention to it. 

E. M. D. 
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Marginalia 



Dr. Anders replies to the Baconian coincidences as follows: 
Griefswald, May 6lh, 1908. To the Editor of New Shakespearana: 
Sir. — A few "coincidences" which the Baconians may adduce may. no 
doubt fit in with either view. But the vital question is, whether the coin- 
cidences brought forward by Mr. Joseph Sohmers — ^and he has probably 
chosen such coincidences as he considers particularly worthy of notice — 
can only be explained by the Baconian hypothesis? If this is not the 
case, they can only be looked upon as pointing to a single solution in favor 
of the Baconian hypothesis, as Mr. Sohmers says: 

Let me begin with Mr. Sohmer's fifth "Coincidence." The argument 
I am led to believe, is considered a particularly strong one by the Baconians. 
To my mind it weighs as light as a feather. But even Baconians will 
probably be obliged to leave this piece of evidence out of account in future. 
For if we may believe Dr. Engel, Bacon did not write the Promus, nor is 
the word "rome" in the original manuscript. If it is in Mrs. Pott's book, 
she must be put down either as a wilful forger or as an ignorant transcriber. 
(Cf. Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, XX. p. 226, and Engel: Engl-Literaturgesch., 
s. V. der Bacon-Wahn). 

Coincidence number six is answered by oonsidering that the alleged 
error of substituting moral for "Political" Philosophy, is more apparent 
than real. By "Political" philosophy, Aristotle, as his context amply shows, 
meant the ethics of civic society which are barely distinguished from what 
is commonly called morals. In the summary paraphrase of Aristotle's 
Ethics which was translated into English from the Italian and published in 
1547, the passage to which both Bacon and Shakespeare refer is not ren- 
dered literally, but its general drift is given as a warning that moral 
philosophy is not fit subject for study by youths who are naturally passionate 
and headstrong. Such an interpretation of Aristotle is common enough 
among sixteenth and seventeenth century writers. In a French translation 
of the ethics by the Compte de Plessis published in Paris, 1553, the pass- 
age is rendered "parquoy le ieune enfant n'est suffisant auditeur de la 
science civile," and an English commentator — in a copy of De Pleissis' book 
in the British Museum in a note written about 1605 turns the sentence into 
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English thus — "Whether a young man may be a fit scholar of moral 
philosophy/' In 1662, an Italian, VirgiHo Malvezzi, in his Preface to his 
Discoursi sopra Comelio Tacito remarks, "E non E di E non e discordante 
da questa mea opinione Aristototele il qua dice che giovani non sone 
buone ascultatore delle morale" (cf. Spedding Bacon 1,739,111,440). 

The passage in Othello regarding the current from the Pontic Sea to 
the Propontic, finds its satisfactory explanation in the following sentence in 
Philemon Holland's English translation of Pliny's Historia Naturalis, which 
appeared in 1601, several years before Othello was composed: "And the 
Sea Pontus evermore floweth and runneth out into Propontis, but the sea 
never retireth backe again within Pontus." 

The next coincidence makes no impression on my mind. What con- 
clusions can you draw from the scrawls of one who practises handwriting 
and who writes on the cover "Bacon," "Shakespeare," "Nashe," etc.? I 
have not seen the original MS. What I know of it I have ascertained from 
Holzer's Baconian pamphlet, published in 1908. If I correctly understand 
him, he says the original MS. disappeared after it was published in 1904! 
So I confess to a sneaking suspicion that not everything is quite in order. 

As to coincidence 10, Mr. Sohmers asks me whether the name Falstaff 
was suggested by Halstaff? I can give no definite reply to the question. 
Let me ask Mr. Sohmer whether there might not be some link of connec- 
tion between Sir John Falstaff in Henry IV. and Sir John Fastolfe in the 
First Part of Henry VI. ? 

As to coincidence number two, Mr. Sohmers has certainly said too 
much when he declares that Perdita's remarks about flowers "are an exceed- 
ingly close paraphrase of Bacon's essay on Gardens." I have carefully com- 
pared the two and have certainly found some correspondence. But Shake- 
speare had as good eyes and as good brains as Bacon ! 

Perhaps he may have referred to some book or other on Gardening 
and Flowers. Coincidences numbers one, three, four and nine may remain 
unanswered. It is no use to be told to pull at the other end of a rope of 
sand! 

I have thus done my duty and tried to show the inconsistencies 
of ten coincidences adduced by Mr. Sohmers. I regret I cannot discuss his 
superogatory coincidence number eleven, as I am not able to make use of 
a work by Mr. Edwin Reed, to which Mr. Sohmers refers me. The Ger- 
man libraries refuse to spend too much money on "Baconian" Literature, 
and rightly so. 
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Facts are chiels that wilna dang. I am, yours faithfully, Dr. H. R. D. 
Anders. 

Dr. Isaac Hall Piatt sends in his parallelism as a contribution to the 
Dr. Anders's challenge — which parallelism shows that Bacon sometimes crys- 
talized his expression more in his Plays than in his Essays. 

CYMBELINE III iii 45 BACON : ESSAY OF GREAT PLACE. 

The art o' the court The rising unto place is labour- 

As hard to leave as keep, whose top ious and by pains men come to 
to climb greater pains. And by indignities 

Is certain falling, or so slippery that men come to dignities. The stand- 
The fear's as bad as falling. ing is slippery and the regress is 

either a downfall or an eclipse, 
which is a melancholy thing. 

Mr. William T. Smedley, Honorary Secretary of the London 
Bacon Society, sends to "Baconiana," a "definite testimony that Bacon was a 
poet to wit: Edward Waller published the first edition of his poems in 
1645. This book has a dedication "To my lady" but without a name. The 
commencement reads thus: 

"Madam, 

"Your Commands for the gathering these Sticks into a Faggot had 
sooner been obey'd, but intending to present you with my whole Vintage, 
I stayed, till the latest Grapes were ripe, for here your Ladiship has not only 
all I have done, but all I ever mean to do of this kind : Not but that I may 
defend the Attempt I have made up in Poetry, by the Examples (not to 
trouble you with History) of many Wise and Worthy Persons of our own 
Times; as Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Bacon, Cardinal Perron, the 
ablest of his Countrymen ; and the former Pope, who they say, instead of 
the Triple Crown, wore sometimes the poets Ivy, as an Ornament, perhaps 
of lesser weight and trouble : But Madam, these nightingales sang only in 
the spring. It was the diversion of their Youth : as Ladies learn to sing 
and play when they are children, what they forget when they are Women : 
The resemblance holds further, for as you quit the Lute the sooner because 
the posture is suspected to draw the Body awry; so this is not always 
practised without some Villany of the Mind wresting it from present occa- 
sions and accustoming us to Style somewhat removed from Common Use. 
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But that you may not think his Case dq>lorable, who had made Verses: 
we are told that Tully (the greatest Wit among the Romans) was once sick 
of the Disease, and yet recover'd so well, that, of almost as bad a Poet as 
your Servant, he became the most perfect Orator in the World. So that 
so much as to have made verses, as not to give over in time, leaves a man 
without Excuse : The former presenting us with an opportunity at least of 
doing Wisely that fs, to conceal those we have made, which I shall yet do, 
if my humble Request may be of as much force with your Ladiship, as 
your commands have been with me/' 

[If Francis Bacon was a Poet, where is the Poetry? Editor New 

SHAKESPEAREANA.] 

The same issue of "Baconiana," (July, 1908) contains as leading mat- 
ter a long ten page interview with Dr. Appleton Morgan on the ever young 
and ever current Baconian Theory. Dr. Morgan was put several leading 
questions. But he took the view that Sir Lucius O. Trigger took of Bob 
Acres's Duel — that it was a very pretty quarrel as it stood and that any 
explanation would oniy spoil it! What Dr. Morgan preferred to do was, 
to score Baconians and Shakespeares alike from a forensic standpoint 
and show how much more they could make out of their respective cases — 
how many weak points in their respective arguments they could avoid, 
etc ! "The Shakespeareans, for example,'' said Dr. Morgan, "weaken their 
case when they tell us where Shakespeare was bom— cite those silly tradi- 
tions and clumsy records, show us those pitiful relics and cicerone us 
through that poor little scrubbed up hovel m Henley Street. The only 
right way from the orthodox standpoint is that taken by Prof. Walter 
Raleigh, who tells us, point-blank, that Shakespeare was a demi-God, with 
a soul always in the Empyrean; or Prof. Baynes, who while admitting 
that Shakespeare actually walked on earth — had him educated at a Strat- 
ford Grammar School of his own construction where the curriculum was 
inclusive of all the classics, all the physical sciences, and, in fact, of all 
the Humanities put together — such a course of studies as no University in 
the world has seen to this day, unless it was that Ipswich Grammar School 
that Cardinal Woolsey drew up on paper! The boldest Shakespearean of 
them all is Dr. Anders of the University of Greifswald. That gentleman 
has lately constructed a list of between three and four hundred books in 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew, which Shakespeare had read — works of which 
most of us had never even heard' the titles — which list proves Shakespeare 
to have been a Porson, a Bentley and a Gladstone rolled into one! and 
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Ben Jonson a base maligner when he declared that Shakespeare had small 
Latin and less Greek. And Dr. Morgan is quite as strident at the follies 
of the Baconians. Their error according to Dr. Morgan, is in basing their 
case on Parallelisms; that is, on similarities in the Plays and in Bacon, 
which appeal to themselves in camera no doubt, as identities, but which are 
always the Horse Reporter's (Dr. Morgan has a Theory, we remember, that 
the Horse Reporters of our great British and American dailies do most of 
the book reviewing. We once saw his definition of the term: 'Book Re- 
viewer — Anybody around a newspaper office who happens to be at leisure.*) 
opportunity to chortle the entire anti-Shakespearean case out of court! 
The Bacon case should be proved if proved at all, according to Dr. Mor- 
gan, by purely circumstantial evidence — such as the result of a house to 
house search through Elizabethan London for a man or men with the 
equipment imperative to write the Shakespeare Plays — ^the appearance of 
the First Folio at a date when there was no demand and no market for it, 
and under a false editorial assignment — ^the known record of the titular 
author as a man of affairs rather than as a Poet — the absence of his name 
in all literary fellowship — and things like that.' " 

When asked where he himself stood or, rather, sat. Dr. Morgan 
expressed a preference for the Fence, for an equilibrium thereon. "I have 
alway.«i declared," he said, "that I know no surer way to make people lose 
all interest in you or your opinions than to foreclose yourself by announc- 
ing that you think so and so and have made up your mind once for all ! No 
I think I will remain on the fence. K I announce myself as committed 
neither side will value my output, one side because they believe in me, and 
the other side because they don't! This I will say, however, There is no 
reason that I know of why we should not call the author of the Plays 
'William Shakespeare.' Only don't write biographies of your man of Strat- 
ford of that name or something that sounds like it, and asks us to accept him 
as the man that wrote the plays, for faith in that case is not the evidence 
of things Unseen ! As if one should say, 'Goethe was the grandest intellect 
that Germany ever produced. And who was Goethe? Oh, Goethe was a 
chimney sweeper in Weimar. But he was such a bright clever little chap 
that everybody wanted him and nobody else to clean their chimneys !' " 

Having laboriously convinced himself of the Baconian author- 
ship of the Plays, Herr Dr. G. Holzer of Heidelburg University has started 
in to convince his countrymen. In Sudwestdeutsche Schulblatte for April, 
1908, he begins patiently at the beginning and deals with the record that 
Lord Bacon left to his literary executors, Rawley and Greuter, orders by 
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which he retained by a sort of Mortmain control of his manuscripts beyond 
the grave — ^upon some theory or design of his own — directing their partial 
and parenthetical publication, which orders the executors carried out with 
quite literal and tantalizing obedience. If Dr. Holzer's programme is 
completed, all Germany will at least realize the discrepancy between the 
bulk of Baconian res gestae and the sneer or smile with which the non- 
Baconians assert that there is nothing in it. Meanwhile Dr. Kuno Fischer, 
an equally learned English student who once announced his conversion to 
Baconianism, and later recanted without the el pur se muove, will not feel 
any conviction of sin, but rest recanted! We look for the residuum with 
considerable curiosity. 

The Dramatic Mirror remarks editorially concerning the 
Shakespeare Memorial. "A dispatch from London recently stated that 
the rival committees appointed to memorialize Shakespeare respectively by 
a statue and by a national theatre have decided to amalgamate to promote 
the building of a Shakespeare memorial theatre to become a national the- 
atre, provided a practical scheme for organizing and endowing such a the- 
atre can be matured. London newspapers for months have carried con- 
troversial letters on this subject, the party desiring a statue as well as the 
party desiring a theatre as a monument to Shakespeare containing many 
persons of more or less distinction. But as time passes, it becomes plainer 
that any tangible memorial to Shakespeare that is to be located in London 
should depend mainly, if not wholly, on the patriotic and civic spirit of 
Great Britain as to the means. It should not be necessary to ask the rest 
of the world to assist in erecting in London a memorial theatre. That a 
theatre would be more desirable as a memorial than a statue of Shakespeare 
and a museum to be devoted to relics of the great poet and his times, as 
was originally proposed, will be admitted by most persons. Yet the theatre 
project, beyond the problem of raising funds for it, is apt to become a 
source of interminable discussion and conflict as to details of its materiali- 
zation, and after that as to its administration and conduct. The English 
are prone to almost endless controversy in all such matters, and they 
should be permitted to carry the idea adopted out as best they can. 

It would be unwise to solicit aid for the present scheme from this 
country or other countries unless provision should be made for a considera- 
tion of the ideas as to the details of the project of representative persons 
outside who would be requested to contribute ; and from the insular spirit 
shown in much of the correspondence in the premises that has been pub- 
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lished in London, it is clear that any suggestions from "outsiders" would 
be resented. Thus the wiser course would suggest that England, or Great 
Britain— or even London itself, for London is able to do it — ^be left alone 
to finance and promote the scheme now in hand. 

Which was precisely our suggestion ! Surely it were infra dig. in the 
greatest municipality in Europe, to ask outsiders to erect its monuments 
for it! But, seriously, no one accredited to speak for London ever did 
suggest it. The scheme never got itself born outside the gray matter that 
supplies us with Shakespeare commentary on the proposition that Shake- 
speare never said this because somewhere else he said that! (The con- 
verse not being contemplatable, since the test of the real Shakespeare utter- 
ance is, would Dr. Fur ni vail himself have said so under like circumstances) ? 
Meanwhile a really practical suggestion, and one involving no humiliating 
passing of the International hat, comes in the current, "Westminster Re- 
view," from a Dr. R. W. Leftwich. Dr. Leftwich points out that the edi- 
fice at present known as "Southwick Cathedral," is, actually, the ancient 
church of St. Mary Overy (not "Ovary," — the word is a corruption of the 
German "Ufer," a bank or shore — and all that region was called "The 
Bankside"). Later it was the Parish Church of St. Saviors. But as St. 
Mary Overy it was known to Shakespeare. His younger brother Edmund 
was buried from that shrine; and (as the record of the fees paid for the 
funeral show) with no inconsiderable pomp and circumstance, in 1607. Dr. 
Leftwich therefore suggests: 

(i) That a yearly Anniversary Shakespeare Commemoration Service 
be held in this Edifice, which is now the only London Temple with which 
Shakespeare can be certainly connected. 

(2) That the hour of the day for holding such Commemoration shall 
always be one when the Theatrical profession can be present. 

(3) That the preacher be a Shakespeare Scholar and the Service mainly 
musical. 

(4) That for Decoration the flowers mentioned by Ophelia, mingled 
with Laurel, be employed in the forms of Ropes, Wreaths and Lyres, (but 
not of Crosses, as too funeral), and that the various Societies linking the 
Stage and the Church be invited to undertake these decorations. 

(5) That the Offertory be devoted to the preservation, care and main- 
tenance of this really Shakespearean Temple. 

To these we might add one more — namely, that this Shrine where 
Shakespeare attended his brother's funeral be his Memorial forever, and that 
within its walls be placed as time rolls on, monuments to all the great 
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Commentators, Editors and Scholars who have given their lives to elucida- 
tion of the mighty Plays ! 

Our frontispiece is a capital portrait of Truman Joseph Spencer, 
Esq., a long time and eminent member of The New York Shakespeare 
Society who has lately and with great acceptance been lecturing upon 
Shakespeare matters in a method all his own. Here is a bit of his recent 
utterance which shows that he is one of that rare sort of Shakespearean 
commentator that is not afraid to say he don't know when occasion dic- 
tates. "I do not know, nor do I think that any one else knows, just how 
far Shakespeare went in the use of scenic illustration of his dramas upon 
the stage. * * * In that most nearly perfect burlesque ever written, 
the play given in the Midsummer Night's Dream by the "hempen home- 
spuns," Shakespeare undoubtedly ridicules the attempt to represent to the 
senses what he himself preferred to conjure up before the imagination of 
his auditor. At the attempt of such a stage manager as Peter Quince to 
introduce a realistic wall and moon, Shakespeare good humouredly remarks 
that "the best in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if 
imagination amend them." How inexpressibly more vivid than the moon- 
shine of Peter Quince is Shakespeare's, as brought before the mind's eye by 
the words of Romeo: 

"Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit tree tops." 

The Shakespeare Society of New York regrets to chronicle 
the death of its esteemed and valued member, Mr. Cornelius Christie, of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, March 5th, 1908. 
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is the scholarly method always, and Mr. Brooke believes that the text here 
presented faithfully register all variants in accessible sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century editions which are not purely orthographic, and all such later 
emendations and corrections as possess any degree of usefulness or proba- 
bility. Silent alteration of the originals has been tolerated only in such 
purely mechanical matters as the abandonment of the long S., correction 
of obvious misspacing, and the rectifying of perfectly obvious archaic mis- 
speUings. The Plays are: Arden of Feversham, Locrine, Edward the 
Third, Sir John Oldcastle, Part I, Mucedorus, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
The London Prodigal, Yorkshire Tragedy, Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
Fair 'Em the Miller's Daughter, The Two Noble Kinsmen, and Sir Thomas 
More. Additional interest is given by fac similes of the Quarto title pages, 
showing which of these plays were contemporaneously, in whole or in part, 
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assigned to Shakespeare and which were printed by the men we have come 
to regard as Shakespeare printers. It is many a long day since this Tdbikt 
has been able to announce so important a volume for Shakespeareans 
shelves. 

314. The Lamb Shakespeare For The Young, of which the Messrs. 
Duffield send us two numbers, is certainly an attractive and useful idea. 
The story of each play is in a separate booklet. They ought to be largely 
selected for gifts to children whose parents hesitate among the raft of 
holiday publications. The covers, to begin with, would attract the child; 
bright red, with heavy gold stamping, usually of an emblem of a play ; then 
in large type with morticed engravings — ^the incomparable text of Charles 
Lamb's stories from Shakespeare, that has outstood all sorts of editions 
for adults as well as infants, and sustained as well the elaborate art of the 
Raphael Tuck Edition as the fairy plates of the Dutton Edition. We 
heartily commend this pretty series ! 

311. The unmasking of Robert Houdin, if worth while, is well done. 
Presdidigitateurism is always a fascinating side-study and gossip con- 
cerning it a pleasant book. Mr. Henry Ridgley Evans's book "The Old and 
the New Magic," printed by the Open Court Company, was welcorned in 
these pages, and this book is a good companion. We don't care so much 
about Mr. Houdini's Unmasking of his namesake, but his stories of Magici 
and of its Priests, that we have seen ourselves, like the Incomparable 
Heiler, Herrman and the rest, are good reading, and the glimpses of how 
the trick is done (and Mr. Houdini gives us none too many of them) are 
good reading, too! 

312. "At the Stage Door" is a collection of Press Agents Confes- 
sions. The Stage is one thing. Fact is another, and no sane man looks 
for fidelity ; or anything but imitation in an art whose very essence is imita- 
tion. Therefore we can smile at the conviction of the storyteller that the 
more fakish his tales or the more insincere his characters, the cleverer- he 
is. Nobody is deceived and it takes two persons, after all, to tell a lie ! 

313. The Old Spelling Shakespeare we don't desire to deprecate. Only 
there are so few reasons why anything so recondite and laborious as a 
selection between the varieties of rejected orthographies of Quartos and 
Folios, sorted according to what the worthy editors fancy or are moved to 
suppose' the best (or perhaps the worst) of the confused orthographies of 
the "stolne and surreptitious" spellings, should be put into popular form! 
The series appears to have been projected by the late Bos well Stone, and 
so far as he had a theory, let it pass! But when we find the series con- 
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tinned by Dr. Fumivall, who is himself a notoriously bad speller — ^how is 
anybody to be benefitted by the edition ? And who would deliberately select ' 
it, if offered in competition (and we suppose it is intended to compete) with 
the hundreds of inteligible editions in the market ? 

278-299-301-302-310. We are happy to welcome "Shakespeare's 
Library" and "Shakespeare's Classics." The first three volumes, respec- 
tively, of the Classics are Greene's Pandosto, Brooke's Romeus and Juliet, 
and Lodge's Rosalynde. The binding of these is ribbed roxburghe, the 
size a convenient square sixteenmo, and the type clear and beautiful. The 
Introductions are exhaustive, and the Edition at this rate will supercede all 
its predecessors. As for the "Library," it reprints Mr. Boswell Stone's well 
known and useful "Shakespeare's Holmshed," and two other valuable 
volumes so far are Robert Laneham's letter describing the famous enter- 
tainment to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 1575, and Awdeley's 
"Fratemitye of Vacabonds, 1575," and "A Caveat of Wameing from 
Commen Cursetors, vulgarly called Vagabones, set forth by Thomas Har- 
man, 1567." These two are edited by Edward Viles and Dr. Fumivall under 
the title, "The Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakespeare's time," with profuse 
cuts of the quaint pictures with which the original were illustrated. Dr. 
Israel GoUanz edits both the "Library" and "The Classics." 

325.. In "The Metaphysical Shakespeare" we have the initial volume. 
The Merchant of Venice. In treating this play according to her processes, 
Mrs. Ruggles has ascertained that Antonio stands for the average moralist 
seeking the world's good opinion. By "The Venetian Law impersonate," 
Shakespeare meant to represent "human Law unable to save man from sin 
and Death." Shylock, of course, is "the Mosaic Law." Portia's suitors 
represent "The World in pursuit of A False Concept the Ideal, judging 
according to appearances." Belmont is "The Home of The Ideal," while 
poor Bassanio represents "Those Who Correctly perceive the Ideal by 
abandoning the Material Sense of it ; and, judging not by appearance, but 
through righteous judgment, enter into possession of the Home of The 
Ideal." Unless we foiiget, there was a Mr. Charles Downing "Clelia," 
who did a good deal of this sort of thing about seven years ago! 

319. The mechanical beauty of this volume from The Bodley Head Press 
(John Lane Company, New York) will perhaps tempt the book reviewer 
who would not otherwise stoop to notice a Baconian book to mention its 
appearance. It is as its title reads, "The Shakespeare Problem Re-Stated." 
But Mr. Greenwood restates it with vigor and in an order of proof that 
strengthens lesser points and shades and lights new reliefs of evidence. 
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and the book is a very readable contribution to a hackneyed proposition. 
Mr. Greenwood, unlike too many recent British protagonists, pays full credit 
to his predecessors and handles with quiet vivisection those tender hearted 
gentlemen who in the fashion of Mr. Gilbert's Barns Carew, are so overcome 
at the bare idea of dethroning Shakespeare that they cannot control their 
emotions long enough to argue the merits of the attempted Dethronement, 
just as Mr. Carew burst into tears over his clients tales of woe, so that 
they were compelled to retain the lawyer across the street. Mr. Green- 
wood's book we place apart for further review as it reaches us as we are 
going to press. But we note that he does not refuse the argumentum ad 
hominum in certain cases. Mr. Greenwood, for instance, thinks that Mr. 
Sidney Lee ought not to find it impossible to suspect that the author of the 
plays might have found a pseudonym convenient, when a gentleman who 
took his degree at Baliol College, Oxford, in 1882, under two Scriptural 
praenomina, found it later useful to Saxonize those same praenomina into 
"Sidney," (the praenomina aforesaid being, we believe, "Simeon Lazarus"). 
The book is a desirable one from all standpoints, and will be further referred 
to in these pages. 

321. Equipped with this admirable work the Shakespeare Club or 
Reading class can vary its entertainment with the very music that Shakes- 
peare himself heard with his physical ear, to wit: The compositions of 
Thomas Morley, circa 1 559-1604, Robert Johnson, circa 1590, and John 
Wilson, circa 1594- 1673. Then there are twenty-one of Shakespeare's songs 
composed since his time down to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
by John Banister, circa 1630-1679, Pelham Humfrey, 1647-1674, Henry 
Puree, 1658-1695, and all the famous Shakespeare music of Dr. Thomas 
Augustine Arne, Haydn, Bishop, and indeed all the famous composers that 
have done music to fit the songs in the Plays. Most delightful, too, here 
are the scores for the songs mentioned in the Plays, "Farewell Dear Love," 
"Peg o^ Ramsay," "Green Sleeves," "Heigh ho for a Husband," "Hearts 
Ease," "Light o' Love," "Three Merry Men be We." The work is the most 
comprehensive of the kind ever attempted, and we can imagine none more 
completer or desirable! 

305. Professor Ashley W. Thorndike of Columbia University, has 
produced a fine and thoughtful book of purely philosophical criticism, and, in 
a tremendously overworked field, has found much to say that is both new 
and true. The book deserves careful perusal and study. As an example 
of the sanity of his attitude in spite of the temptations of the Furnivalls., 
Dowdens and Moultons who produce spasmodic criticism without much out- 
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lay of midnight oil or operation of the file, we quote tliis passage : "Two 
views that have been largely maintained in nineteenth century Shakespeare 
criticism may, however, be neglected. His plays have been viewed as the 
reflection of his personal experiences and emotions, and his return to 
tragic themes about 1600, and his occupation with them for the next eight 
years have been connected with a supposed period of special depression 
in his own life. And, again the generalization of experience and the abun- 
dant wisdom of his tragedies have been viewed as the result of a rather 
systematic philosophy of life. * * * Any attempt to describe the plays 
in terms of our emotions as readers, is likely to result in the attribution of 
those emotions to the author. An interesting process of analogy, and one 
hard to be disproved. But for students of the growth of his dramatic art 
under the peculiar conditions of the reigns of Elizabeth and James * * * 
there seems to be one reason for separating him from his companion poets 
and playwrights." The concluding paragraph of the work runs thus : "In 
the future, as in the past, when a nation or community is most mindful of 
its greatness and of its obligations, tragedy should find its most helpful 
encouragement and its greatest opportunity." 

318. Mr. Rushton's brochure of some sixty years since, has been cited 
for at least that length of time, and now the author emerges from his 
silence to comment pleasantly upon his commentators. Mr. Rushton thinks 
that Lord Campbell in his "Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements," availed 
himself without acknowledgment of his (Mr. Rushton's) pamphlet. Very 
likely. All Shakespeare writers avail themselves without credit, etc., and, 
so doing they can plead the example of Shakespeare himself. In the present 
work Mr. Rushton confines himself to dealing with the translations which 
Shakespeare makes of maxims which the law books of the date contained, 
but which, of course, being themselves written in Latin, or what then passed 
for law Latin, they did not translate. The point is a new one and Mr. 
Rushton presents it impartially to both Baconians and Shakespeareans. He 
remarks, that the circumstance may have escaped attention as well by com- 
mentators who did not know Latin (Law Latin?) as by those who did not 
know Shakespeare. For example: Dormiunt aliquando leges moriuntur 
nunquam — which Shakespeare exactly (and so rhythmically as to cover up 
its literal exactness) renders "The Law hath not been dead though it hath 
slept." Or again: Sententia definitiva revocari non potest. "And passed 
sentence cannot be recalled." (Comedy of Errors, I, i, 148). The brochure 
is full of meat, and it was worth while to print, which is more than can 
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be said for a good many books of more ambitious bulk that conle to thiA 
table. 

nn nn dm 

***The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self -directed, stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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Vol. VII OCTOBER, 1908. No. 4, 



A NEW LIGHT ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITECTURE 
OF A SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE. 

Mr. William Archer has performed an unique service to the discussion 
— ^to which we have lately been favored with so many contributions — ^as 
to how a Shakespeare Theatre was constructed. The happy thought occur- 
red to Mr. Archer, that, since the contract and specifications for building 
the Fortune Theatre in Golden Lane, London, between Edward AUeyn and 
his father-in-law Philip Henslowe, of the first part, and Peter Street, car- 
penter and builder, of the second part— executed January 8th, 1 599-1600, 
are still extant among the AUeyn papers preserved in Dulwich College, any 
competent architect should be able to reconstruct that edifice in 1908 as 
well as Mr. Peter Street's architect could have done — ^built it from those 
same specifications — ^and did so build it in the year 1600! 

Accordingly, he engaged an English architect, Mr. Walter H. God- 
frey, to perform the work. Mr. Godfrey's results and Mr. Archer's descrip- 
tion of them were furnished to The (London) "Tribune" of October 12th, 
1907, and are with permission — ^and with the thanks of New Shakespeare- 
ana, and (we are sure) of every one of its readers — ^presented here as 
follows : 

"The Alleyn-Henslowe-Street specifications are very clear and explicit 
up to a certain point. They give us all the main dimensions of the build- 
ing and of the stage. They fail us, as we shall see, just where they might 
have been most instructive; but that is no reason why we should not 
clearly visualize their data so far as they go. I am glad that an English 
architect should have been the first to undertake this task, or at any rate 
to publish the result. America and Germany have in many ways got far 
ahead of us in the study of the Elizabethan theatre. I trust that scholars 
in both countries will recognize in Mr. Godfrey's work a serious contri- 
bution from England. 

"In one respect the Fortune was not a typical building. All the other 
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"public" or unroofed theatres seem to have been round or octagonal ; but 
the Fortune contract sets out by specifying that *'the frame of the howse 
is to bet sett square." It then proceeds : The frame ... is conteine 
fower-score foote of lawfull assize eveyre waie square withoute, and fiftie 
five foote of like assize everye waie within . . . and the saide frame 
to containe three stories in heighth, the first or lower storie to conteine 
twelve foot in heighth, the seconde storie eleaven foot, and the third or 
upper storie nyne foote. All which stories shall conteine twelve foote 
and a half in breadth througheoute besides a juttey forwardes in either of 
the saide twoe upper stories of tenne ynches of lawfull assize; with fower 
convenient divisions for gentlemens roomes (boxes), and other sufficient 
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and convenient divisions for twoe-pennie roomes; with necessarie seates 
to be placed and sett as well in those roomes as througheoute all the rest 
of the galleries." 

"So far all is pretty plain sailing; but now comes a very disappoint- 
ing passage, in which it is stipulated that the building is to be provided 
"with suche like steares, conveyances and divisions, withoute and within, 
as are made and contryved in and to the late erected plaie-howse on the 
Banck called the Globe; with a stadge and tyreinge-howse to be made, 
erected and sett upp within the saide frame ; with a shadowe or cover over 
the said stadge; which stadge shall be placed and sett, as alsoe the steare- 
cases of the said frame, in such sorte as is prefigured in a plott thereof 
drawen; and which stadge shall conteine in length fortie and three foote 
of lawfuU assize, and in breadth to extend to the middle of the yarde of 
the saide howse . . . and the saide stadge to be in all other proporcions 
contryved and fashioned like unto the stadge of the said plaie-howse called 
the Globe ; with convenient windowes and lights glazed to the said tyreinge- 
howse." This passage seems specially contrived to tantalize us ; because, in 
the first place, the "plott" or plan, which would have set so many questions 
at rest, has disappeared; in the second place, the model proposed to the 
builder, the Globe Theatre — Shakespeare's Globe — is the very building we 
want to know so much about, and know so little. If only old Henslowe 
had been moved to say "contrived as in the playhouse called the Globe — 
to wit, so-and-so and so-and-so," how we should have blessed him! We 
have learnt, however, that the Fortune was a three-story square structure, of 
80 ft. outside measurement and 55 ft. inside measurement ; that the storeys 
were respectively 12, 11 and 9 ft in height; that the galleries were 12 ft. 

6 in. deep, with, in each of the upper storeys, an additional "jutty for- 
wards" of 10 ft in. ; and that the stage was 45 ft. broad and 27 ft. 6 in. deep. 
These, it may be mentioned, are very much the proportions of a moderate- 
sized stage of to-day; only that the proscenium, cutting off some 6 ft. or 

7 ft. on each side, reduces the visible breadth to about 30 ft. 

"From this point onward we have to launch into conjecture; and the 
first question that confronts us is: What was the position of the stairs? 
It might seem from the expression "stairs, conveyances and divisions with- 
out and within," that the stairs were in part actually outside the building. 
But they are to be "contrived" as in the Qobe ; and none of the representa- 
tions we possess of round or octagonal theatres shows any sign of an 
external staircase. The two slight projections in a very late drawing of 
the Hope may have been designed to give room for the landings of internal 
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staircases; but external staircases they cannot possibly have contained. 
On the other hand, the contract stipulates that "the frame, stadge, and steare- 
cases"are to be "covered with tyle," so that the stairs cannot have been entirely 
under the roof of the "frame," as, from the DeWitt drawing, they would 
seem to have been in the Swan Theatre. We must conclude, then, that 
the stairs were partly placed in some projecting structure or structures 
within the interior square or "yard" of the building. Mr. Godfrey was 
inclined, perhaps rightly, to place two spiral staircases in the angles of the 
"yard" opposite the stage and nearest the main entrance. On my persua- 
sion, however, he ultimately placed a roofed staircase in each of the six- 
foot ways on either side of the stage. My reason for preferring this posi- 
tion was that the spiral stairs in the opposite angles would block out a good 
deal of valuable seating room ; whereas the staircases, as Mr. Godfrey has 
actually placed them, block out no desirable point of view. Feeling, how- 
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ever, that it would be awkward if access to the galleries could be gained 
only by stairs at the other end of the "yard" from the main entrance, Mr. 
Godfrey has provided another staircase close to the doorway. Far more 
important is the question of the relation of the stage to the "tiring (attir- 
ing) house" from which the actors made their entrances. And first to clear 
away a difficulty which may occur to a careful reader of the contract. The 
phrase, "a stage and tiring-house to be erected and set up within the said 
frame," might be interpreted to mean that the tiring-house was a structure 
not forming part of the "frame," but projecting in front of it into the "yard." 
This interpretation is, however, pretty clearly ruled out. Such an arrange- 
ment would mean a quite impossible waste of space. The tiring-house 
would cut oflf at least 10 ft. of the stage, reducing its depth to about 17 ft. ; 
and what could be made of the space in the "frame" behind it? We are 
bound, I think, to assume that the tiring-house was "within" the "frame" 
in the sense of forming part of it." 

"In designing the "shadow" over the stage, Mr. Godfrey has, in the 
main, followed De Witt's drawing of the Swan ; but he has made the half- 
roof heavier and solider, because it was a permanent structure, whereas the 
stage and (probably the) "shadow" of the Swan were movable. He has 
shown, as in the Swan, and almost all the other drawings we possess of 
"public" theatres, a turret over the stage, whence the trumpeter sounded 
the three blasts which announced the beginning of the performance. Under- 
neath the turret he has placed — ^since it can scarcely have been placed else- 
where — ^the pulley by which "gods from the machine" descended and 
ascended. The railing round the stage is interrupted in the middle merely 
for the sake of clearness. In reality it was probably continuous, but more 
open than it appears to be in the drawing. But now comes the point at 
which Mr. Godfrey, at my instigation, has chiefly exposed himself to the 
fire of criticism. We know from hundreds of stage-directions that entrances, 
both in "public" and "private" theatres, were usually made from the tiring- 
house by means of two doors. For instance, in Heywood's "If You 
Know Not Me You Know Nobody" we read "Enter at one doore the Queen, 
Lecester, Sussex. ... At the other Cassimer, the French and Floren- 
tine Ambassadors." A little later on, "They march one way out. At the 
other doore enter Sir Francis Drake with the Colours and Ensignes taken 
from the Spaniards." This may be called the typical form of stage-direc- 
tion wherever two people, or parties, or armies, encounter or avoid each 
other. And, sure enough, in the Swan drawing, we have two doors staring 
us in the face, in the flat back-wall of the stage. Why, then, has Mr. 
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Godfrey shown no flat back- wall, and placed his doors in oblique panels, 
with a curtained recess between them?" 




The Theatre from the first gallery 



"There are many converging reasons. In the first place, the Swan 
drawing cannot possibly be regarded as typical, since there is evi- 
dence in many plays of a third or middle entrance. Moreover, there 
is overwhelmnig evidence (though this is sometimes contested) that play- 
wrights habitually counted upon some sort of recess at the back of the 
stage, which could serve as a cave, tent, vault, tomb, study, bedroom, or 
shop, as the case might be. This recess is apt to be vaguely conceived 
as a ck>sely boxed-in alcove ; but a little reflection will show, I think, that 
it was probably much more in the nature of an open passage, as Mr, 
Godfrey has figured it. There must have been some entrance to it from 
behind; and since large properties were often placed in it, or brought 
through it on to the main stage, the probability is that access to it was 
as little obstructed as possible. When its curtains were closed, an actor 
passing between them might be said to use a third or middle entrance; 
but as we have explicit references to a middle door, I see no reason to doubt 
the existence of a door such as Mr. Godfrey has placed in the back wall of 
the recess, or Rear Stage, which would be visible to the audience when the 
curtains were opened. With the curtains open, then, the stage here 
designed has five distinct entrances ; and one could cite scenes ( for instance, 
the Enfield Chase scenes in "The Merry Divell of Edmonton") in which 
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five were none too many, since the characters dodge each other in and out, 
like rabbits in a warren." 

"But while this argument may justify the form given to the Rear 
Stage, it does not explain the oblique position of the two principal doors. 
I was first led to conjecture an oblique panel at each side of the stage from 
the necessity which arises in several plays of providing a point on the 
Upper Stage (that is, the gallery at the back of the main stage) from which 
incidents passing on the Rear Stage should be visible. A tjrpical case occurs at 
the beginning of Peek's "David and Bethsabe." Prolc^e enters and speaks 
his piece; then, "He draws a curtain and discovers Bethsabe, with her 
Maid, bathing over a spring; she sings, and David sits above viewing 
her." Some students maintain that the curtain drawn by Prologus would be 
placed between the pillars supporting the "shadow"? I have not space at 
present to point out the numberless difficulties which beset this theory. 
Assuming, what seems to me overwhelmingly probable, that Bethsabe and 
the spring (doubtless a fairly elaborate property) were discovered on the 
Rear Stage, it is evident that, if the Upper Stage were a perfectly straight 
gallery over the Rear Stage, David would have needed a giraflFe's neck 
in order to "view" Bethsabe from it. We canot but suppose him placed 
in some part of the Upper Stage which raked considerably forward ; and 
if the gallery had a forward rake, the wall supporting it, and the door in 
that wall, would almost necessarily have the same inclination." 

"There are one or two other ways in which the difficulties presented 
in such a scene as this might conceivably be got over. But, the idea once 
suggested, the oblique position of the doors commends itself in more ways 
than one. Cases constantly occur in which two parties of people enter 
simultaneously at the "several" doors, and are supposed to meet each other 
face to face. If the doors were placed in a flat wall, as in the Swan 
drawing (in which, moreover, they cannot be more than 12 ft. apart) such 
encounters would be most awkward and ineffective; whereas the oblique 
doors of Mr. Godfrey's design, with 20 ft. between their inner jambs, 
would enable two parties to meet at full tilt, so to speak, with no awkward 
shuffle or turn. I am inclined to think, indeed, that Mr. Godfrey would have 
been justified in making the Rear Stage, and with it the space between the 
doors, wider than he has done. But a still stronger argument is this : after the 
Restoration, when the introduction of scenery necessitated the use of a 
proscenium, architects, in order to form their proscenium, simply moved 
forward these oblique panels of wall to about the point where the pillars 
stood on the Elizabethan stage. They retained the doors, they retained the 
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box or balcony over each door; and even until the end of the eighteenth 
century there were many theatres in which entrances and exits continued to 
be made by these proscenium doors. On this point I may refer to an article 
in "Anglis" XXVI 447-460 by that learned antiquary Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
entitled "A Forgotten Stage Conventionality." Mr. Lawrence states that the 
proscenium doors were peculiar to the English theatre, and had no Con- 
tinental prototypes. They were manifestly a survival of the Elizabethan 
doors; and we may fairly presume that not only the doors themselves, 
but their oblique position, was borrowed from the earlier theatres. 

"There are many other points in Mr. Godfrey's design that call for dis- 
cussion, and will no doubt be discussed by scholars. For the present, I 
must say no more. Before closing let me merely note that the Fortune, as 
here reconstructed, must have accommodated about 1,200 spectators in the 
galleries and 400 in the "yard" or pit. Thus DeWitt's statement that the 
galleries alone of the Swan Theatre seated 3,000 spectators would seem to 
refer only to occasions when the stage was cleared away and the whole 
building used as an amphitheatre for bear-baiting. Probably it was an 
exaggeration even under those circumstances." 



THE FIRST AND SECOND QUARTOS OF HAMLET, THE 
SONNETS, AND THE YEAR 1601. 

In several articles that have appeared during the past two years in 
New Shakespeareana, I have presented evidence showing that there are 
reasons for believing that the Second Quarto of Hamlet, (published in 
1604), was written in 1601. Many critics, both German and English, in 
discussing this Quarto have assumed that it was written later than the 
first Quarto, which was published in 1603. They have accordingly placed 
the date of composition of the 1604 Quarto, at 1603-4. It is questionable, 
however, whether this is not an instance of confounding post hoc with prop- 
ter hoc. It may be of interest, therefore, to extend the inquiry, and to see 
how the year 1601 is in accord with certain allusions in the two Quartos 
and in the Sonnets, and to see what deductions may be drawn therefrom. 

THE FIRST QUARTO. 

This imperfect edition I believe to be composite; being based upon 
two separate versions of the play, to wit : First, the early tragedy alluded 
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to by Nash in the year 1589, the reflected image of which we have in the 
German play Der Bestrafte Brudennord, and, second, the second Quarto 
itself, written in 1601. Of the date on which the translation — or rather 
adaptation — into the German language was made, we know nothing. But 
of the date of composition of th^ early English play from which the 
Brudermord was taken we have, (i) Nash's allusion in 1589; (2) the 
Portugal allusion in the German play, which gives likewise the year 1589; 
and (3) the Prologue to this Brudermord in which Night and the Furies 
hold colloquy. The employment of supernatural or allegorical characters 
in prologues is charcteristic of plays written in 1585-90. After that date 
the fashion became obsolete. Thus in "The Misfortunes of Arthur" (1587), 
Gorlois' Ghost speaks in the Induction. In the "Spanish Tragedy" (1585- 
7) the Ghost of Andrea and Revenge similarly appear. And in the Induc- 
tion to "Soliman and Perseda," (circa 1588) we find "Love," "Fortune," 
and "Death" upon the stage. This Brudermord Prologue, therefore was 
undoubtedly translated directly from the English. It is clear that the 
above three points agree in establishing the year 1589 as the date of compo- 
sition of the early English play — from which play the Brudermord was 
adapted. In the Brudermord, Polonius is called "Corambis." The logical 
inference therefore, is, that in the 1589 English play also, Polonius was 
"Corambis." But in the 1603 Quarto w^ again have "Corambis" as the 
name of the lord chamberlain. It is difficult to see whence this name 
Corambis in the first Quarto was derived, if not from the early version 
of 1589. The second reason for believing that the first Quarto is based in 
part upon the old play is deduced from a well known variation between 
the texts of the first and second Quartos, which variation has never hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. In the July 1906 New Shakespeareana I 
presented evidence showing that the original of "Yorick" of the graveyard 
scene in Hamlet was John Heywood the epigrammatist. I may here pause 
for a moment, to give some new facts regarding Heywood that have come 
to light since my above mentioned paper was written. In Englische Studien. 
Vol. 38, (1907) p. 234. W. Bang has an article "John Hc7wood and his 
Circle", in which he reproduces some recently discovered manuscripts of 
the sixteenth century. We learn therefrom that Heywood's wife, nee 
Eliza Rastell, was the niece of no less a personage than Sir Thomas More. 
Furthermore, He3rwood was living in Malines in 1573, (when, by the way, 
William Shakespeare of Stratford was nine years of age.) How much 
earlier than 1573 he had been there is unknown. In 1576 he was living in 
Antwerp, whither he had been invited by his Jesuit friends. He was still 
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alive on May 26, 1578; for, on that date, he and the other members of the 
Jesuit fraternity were removed to Louvain, their Antwerp establishment 
having been sacked by the anti-Catholic party. The Gravedigger in Ham- 
let informs us that Yorick's skull had lain in the earth twenty-three years. 
Subtracting twenty-three from 1601, the year in which the Second Quarto 
was written, we obtain this same year 1578 as the year of his death. From 
the above mentioned date, May 26, 1578, to the following March 24th, 
when the year ended, there was an interval of ten months. Whether he 
died in this interval or not we have as yet no proof, other than that infer- 
entially furnished by the Hamlet passage. The only facts bearing on the 
question are: that he was then over eighty years of age and probably in 
poor health; for, about three years earlier — in Sept. 4, 1575 — ^he had 
written Lord Burghley that he was "weak and unable to travel." (His- 
torical Manuscript Commission; Hatfield House, Vol. 2, p. 104,) I am 
informed that, with a view to obtaining further data (for his biography,) 
investigations are now being made abroad; and these may give us the 
desired information. 

Returning to our argument; Yorick having died in 1578, (according 
to the Gravedigger's statement,) the simple arithmetical problem arises: 
how long had he been dead in 1589, the year in which the early Hamlet 
was written? Evidently his skull had at that date been lying in the earth 
eleven years. Let us call this, roughly, a dozen years. Be it observed how 
definitely this agrees with the statement made in the first Quarto: — "Heres 
a scull hath bin here this dozen yeare." 

But in the second Quarto it reads : "This scull has laine in the earth 
three & twenty years." The dissimilarity in the texts of the two Quartos, 
— the one giving twenty-three years, and the other a dozen years — ^has been 
puzzled over by nearly every commentator of Hamlet. The foregoing expla- 
nation clears the difficulty. But the special point to be noted is, that this 
"dozen year" of the first Quarto, (like the Corambis name in the first 
Quarto,) carries us back to 1589, the year of the old play as just shown, and 
justifies the statement that a certain but undefined percentage of the old 
play is embodied in the 1603 version. 

But the first Quarto contains undoubted references to events of the sev- 
enteenth century. Of these I cite two; and both are common to the 1603 
and 1604 versions. One is the travelling of the players in 1601. The other 
IS the reference (Hamlet L. L 72-78) to the "impress of shipwrights," "the 
daily cast of brazen canon," etc. That this is a topical allusion is shown by 
the following from Stow's Abridgment of the English Chronicle ; continued 
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by Howes to 1618, p. 426. "February 1601, (New Style). It happened 
upon a strong report of the Spaniards preparation for a second invasion 
that the city was at extraordinary charges in building and altering the upper 
decks of many great strong hoyes and new cutting in them lower portholes 
apt for the ready use of great Ordnances, which vessels so altered and 
prepared were called Drumlers. And this year the citizens gave five fifteens 
towards the new making and ample furnishing of two Gallies. And when 
these costly Gallies were lanched, rigged, and in all points furnished, then 
the City gave them unto the Queene." 

It may be said, in passing, that, like all the other 1601 Hamlet data 
that I have given, the aforementioned reference in the tragedy is a topical 
allusion. It describes the "sweaty hast" in which the "impressed ship- 
wrights" were forced to work day and night, Sundays included, upon these 
many "great strong hoyes and costly Gallies" that were altered and con- 
structed in the year in which the play was written. Be it noted that this 
Hamlet passage is identical in both versions, word for word, (two printer's 
errors excepted.) I repeat what I suggested at the outset. The 1603 Quarto 
is probably composite ; it is based in part upon the play of 1589, but has had 
engrafted upon it much matter surreptitiously taken from the "true coppie" 
the second Quarto, which was written in 1601 two years before the first 
Quarto was published. 

THE SONNETS. 

No one who has read Mr. Thomas Tyler's interesting "Shakespeare's 
Sonnets" can fail to be impressed by the evidence by which he establishes 
his Pembroke-Fitton view. The date of composition of many of the Son- 
nets he places at about 1601. I submit some testimony in support of this 
date. In the one hundred and seventh Sonnet we find these lines : 

"The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur'd 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur'd. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age." 

The closing years of Elizabeth's reign were trying times to the peo- 
ple of England. Lord Burghley, the real head of the government, had but 
recently gone to his long home; and in the hands of a younger and less 
trusted element rested the settlement of the Essex insurrection, the Spanish 
attack upon Ireland, and the uprising, there, of Tyrone. While this Cath- 
olic attack upon the government was still under way, and the nation's 
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suspense was at its greatest, there occurred, in the early winter of 1601, a 
series of unusual meteorological phenomena. Between November 29th 
of that year and the following Christmas, there were great lightning and 
thunder storms, an earthquake, continual tempests, an eclipse of the moon, 
and an eclipse of the sun. All of these events, occurring within a period 
of four weeks, excited wide attention. Stow, in his "Abridgment" ccmh- 
mented upon them, so did Fynes Moryson in his "Itinerary". Chamberlin 
and Carlton, in their letters, speak of the "straunge and extraordinarie" 
events in this wonderful season. I have, in a previous article, endeavored 
to show that, in the first scene of Hamlet, reference was made to these 
fierce events as harbingers, or omens, which heaven and earth had demon- 
strated "unto our climatures and countrymen." In the above lines from the 
Sonnet, the "sad augurs" refer to the same omens. But here we are told 
that these augurs "mock their own presage"; that in place of uncertainty 
there is security; and that peace has been established. Phis places the 
composition of this Sonnet probably in the following Spring ; a date some- 
what later than, but not materially diflFerent from the date deduced by Mr. 
Tyler. Practically, peace was established in the beginning of 1602. 

Finally, a word may be said regarding this whole subject of topical 
allusions. I am well aware that there are many who would no more think 
of looking for such allusions in a play like Hamlet than they would think 
of looking for them in Shelley's "Ode to a Skylark," for example. Such a 
view of course obstructs inquiry. The weight to be attached to such refer- 
ences in the text increases with their number, since the evidence becomes 
cumulative. In order to add to this number I direct attention to allusions 
in the following plays : 

Romeo & Juliet, i. V. 32-42. Lucentio and his son. 

Twelfth Night, i. II. 36-41. Olivia's father and brother. 

Twelfth Night, V. i. 66. "Your young nephew." 

These problems I have not been able to solve. Perhaps some reader of 
this paper may be more fortunate. Search should be made in biographies of 
English noblemen living during the last Third of the sixteenth century. 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 



WAS STRATFORD ON AVON A "BOOKLESS NEIGHBORHOOD" 
IN SHAKESPEARE'S DAY? 

The indefatigable Mrs. C. C. Stopes, whose works — "Shakespeares' 
Family," and "Shakespeare's Warwickshire Contemporaries," have already 
become classics — ^has taken up in "The Athenaeum" (London) the cudgels 
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to disprove Halliwell-Phillipp's assertion that Stratford-on-Avon, at 
Shakespeare's advent — and during his residence there — was "a Bookless 
neighborhood." Mrs. Stopes does not propose to prove Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps wrong by speculative adjustment of the text of the Plays and 
Poems ! She has as little use for Dr. Anders's ponderous list of books that 
Shakespeare used, on the one hand, as for Ben Jonson's assertion that he had 
small Latin and less Greek, on the other ! Mrs. Stopes will have neither of * 
these. Neither does she regard the Secundum quid which would compel 
us to say that no neighborhood could be called "bookless" where copies of 
the Shakespeare Plays and Poems were to be found, and that certainly if 
Shakespeare wrote these there were copies of them to be found at New 
Place! 

But we will let that indefatigable lady speak for herself.. 

Among the legal cases brought before the Town Council of Stratford- 
on-Avon were some referring to special books. For instance, in 1604 
"Valentine Palmer was attached to answer Philip Rogers, for unlawfully 
detaining a certain book called 'Gailes Kyrirgery,' valued at ten shillings and 
twopence." This refers to 'Certain Workes of Chirurgery,' by Gale, pub- 
lished in 1563, and reprinted in 1586 (see Miscellaneous Dociunents of 
Stratford-on-Avon, 2 James I., No. 23). No. 149 of the same series gives 
"the answer of Philip Rogers to Valentine Palmer about 'Gailes Kyrir- 
gery.* " This one book in itself is important enough to overthrow the sweep- 
ing assertion. 

But we have at least one will, one inventory, and one list of prices 
of the books of a curate in the very same parish as Stratford — ^that of 
Bishopton. The Rev. John Marshall, curate of Bishopton, died in the 
fourth year of James I. (1607). He left by will to his kinsman Francis 
Jeccoxe 'Babington upon Genesis'; to Richard his son *Martin Luther 
upon 1st and 2nd epistle of St. Peter* ; to John Jeccoxe, "my godsonne, my 
bdce called The Image of God.' '* 

In the Inquisition of his goods taken Jan. loth, 1606-7, by Abraham 
Sturley, Ralfe Lorde, Francis Ainge, William Ainge, and Thomas Cale, 
we find that some of these, or all of them, knew enough about books to affix 
a contemporary saleable value, which g^ves a fair illustration of the libraries 
owned by the minor clergy of that date: Bookes. 

The Apologie of Thomas Moore, 6d. Palengenius Englishe, 4^. A 
Latine Grammar, 6d. Lr Evans, Dictionary, 3d. Mr. Latimer*s Sermons, 
I2d. D. Erasmus, Method Theologie, 3d. Sententiae Pueriles, id. Mr. 
Latimer's Supplication, 6d. The Voiage of the Wandering Knight, 2d. An 
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q)itome of common Prayer, 6d. The Testament and Psalmes, i6d. Eva- 
gatrium Latine, 6d. A newe postill, i8rf. An Exposition of the whole 
booke of Psalmes, 2s. 6d, Arsatius Shafer euarnes Evangelica, Sd. Nich. 
Hemingius, postallae Evangel, 2s, H. Holland, Aphorisms, 6d. An old 
Latine Grammar, 3^. Calvin's Harmony, English, 46. Stockwood's Greek 
Grammar, I2d. Roger Ascham's Schoolmaster, lod. Nowell's Catechisme, 
6d. Letters in Englishe, 6d. A breife of prair by the Kinge, 2d, A breife 
of Calvin's Institutions, i6d. A Latin Bible, i6d. Accidentia Stanbrigiana, 
8d. Parte of H. Smith's Sermons, i2d. D. Sutclife's Chalenge, i2d. Are- 
tius in evangl. Mar., i2d, G. Giiford on Witches, 2d. A Catechisme, id. 
Calvin's Institutions Lat., 4s. J. Piscator in Epistol, 2s. Stockwood's 
Grammar, 6d. B.B. Canons, 6d. Hyperius in Epist., 6d. Ovid de Tristibus, 
4rf. Aretius in Math., 2s, 6d. Enchiridion Alexd. Ariostis, 4^. John 
Dodde. Robert, Clever, Commands, i2d. Piscator in epistoli Petri, &c., 
2od. Lupton's perswasion from papistry, i6d. D. Westfaling's Sermons, 
I2d, B. Babington's Commands, i6d. Northbrook's Pore man's Garden, 

i2d. Piscator in Matheu, I2d. Testament Vet., 4d ts Vocabular Vet, 

6d. B. Babington on Genes given away by will. A booke of Statutes, 4d. 
The plaine man's pathway to heven, i2d. Epitheta Jh. Rinij, I2d. D. 
Sparkes & D. Sed. Catechisme, lorf. D. Foulki revelation, 2s, The Course 
of Christianity, 6d. Common praier Lat., i6d. Heilbourner in Epistle ad 
Timoth., 6d. Pasquin's Trance, 6d. Hemigs. ad H — bros, I2d. Calvin 
upon St. John, 6d. Palengenius Lat., 8d, An old praier-booke with a 
Kalendar, 4^. Joh. Calfled, the eros, I2rf. Calvin upon ye command- 
ments, i2d. John Bell, Pope's Funerall, I2d. Eras. CoUoquiu., lod. Vir- 
gin, I2d. Terents, 8d. Ed. Bulkler's vetuste Testimento, 8d. Enchirdion 
Militis Christ., 4^. Robert Crowle's discourse, 4d. Constitutiones, 4d. 
Terra florid., pamphlet, id. Eras. cap. Fabor, &c., 8rf. Leonard Cutman de 
aegrot. consolues, 6d, Erasmi colloquia, old, 4d, B. Babington's Lords 
Praier, i6d. Homilia de Haimonis, 8d, Testamentum Lat. Vetus., 6d, 
Pars erat Ciceronis, lod. T. Offic. Engl., 6d, Besa, Testamentum Lat., 
i8d. Ursinus, Catechismus engl., 2s. 6d, Morall Philosophi Engl., 6d, 
Beuerley, English Meeter, 3d. Martin Luther, servu. arbitrum, lod. Psalmi 
Lat., 6d, An old gramer, ^d. English psalms meter, 6d. Law precedents, 
lod. Com. praier, Eng., Sd. i^sopi fabula, 3^. Temts Lat., 8d. Castal, 
Dialog., 4d, Ciceronis Epistol. pars, 4^. Christian Instructions, old, Engl., 
6d. Corderius, Colloquia, 4^. Precatio Dominica lat., 6d, Castalionis 
Dial. Lat., 8d, The anatomy of the minde, Sd, Lodo, Vives, 3^. Godlie 
privat praiers, &c., Sd, iEsopfabl., engl., old, 2d, Acolastus de filio et digo, 
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2d, Methods Hegindorph, 2d. D. Erasmus, instructio grammaticalis, 2d, 
A booke of praier specially appointed, 2d, Accidens and instructions, old, 
2d. An old Dictionary or Lexicon, id. Tithes and oblations, 2d, A booke 
of religious discourses, popish, — . A pathway to reading, old, id. An 
old portice pars II. Testamentu. duod. patriarchr'., 2d, John Calvin's ser- 
mons, 6d, Grammatica Haebr., 4^. Joh. Leniceri grammatice Grace., 6d. 
Carvinge and Sewinge, id, B. Babington's Sermons, 2d. Udall's Haebrew 
Gramer, i6d. Testamentu. Grace, i6d. A conference of the faith, and the 
some of religion, 3^. H. Smythe, benefit of contentacion, 2d, A solace, 2d, 
A Salve for a sicke man, 4^. A regiment of Health, 4^. Exp6sition of the 
Psalmes, 3d. Art of Anglinge, 2d, The Sacred doct. of Divinity, 2d. Six 
principles of religion, 2d, An a. b. c, id. John Parkins of a minister's 
calling, 2d, Thaffinity of the faithfuU, id. A schole-book, English and 
Latin, id. Aristotle's problemes, English, 6d. Demtes Catechisme, 2d. 
Dno. Fenner on the Lawe, 2d. Catechisme, Latine, id. Caeporius, Greeke 
Grammer, lod. And. Pola. p'litiones, 8d. Liber Haebreus, 8d. A sermon 
at the Tower, id. H. Smithe, Mar. Choice, 2d, A consolation of ye soule, 
2d. Thenemy of Securities, 8d. Canons, id. A tract of the Lord's Supper, 
2d, H. Smythe, prepative to marge., id. Good husewives closet, 2d. 
Epitheton tropor, id. Epistolar' Ciceronis Libri 4to, 2d. Pa-t Err. Pater is, 
id. Stockwood's Questiqns gra., 2d, The Castell of Health, 6d. St. 
Peter's Chaine, 4d. D. Barlow's Sermons, id. Gramer, a pamphlet, 2d. 
A dreame of the De. and Dives, id. P'cationes Episc. RofFens., id. The 
sick man's salve, 6d. A bible of Ralph Smythes, 55. Virgill, Engl., old. 
Hulett's Dictionary, 2s. Marloret on Mathew, 4s. An English con- 
cordance, 4s. An old postill written on parchment Martin Bucer in 

Evangeliiun, 5^, Cap's Dictionari, 6s. 8d. Junius, Apocalypse, 4d. 

This was a fairly long list for a country clergyman and suggests the 
kind of persons among whom Shakespeare lived. 

But there is an entry after this date in the Chamberlains account — 
"For the carriage of books to London, i^." The town council, were always 
very careful to have "a sufficient scholar from Oxford for the Usher's place." 
One of Shakespeare's sons-in-law was a great physician, his other a French 
scholar, and the latter's brother, George Quiney, usher and curate, was 
described as "of a good wit, expert in tongue, and very learned." His fel- 
low-usher, afterwards head master, "for his piety and learning second to 
none," by overmuch study brought on a fit of melancholy, and he was 
rescued "from the jaws of death." How could all these study without 
books? 
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Mrs. Stopes works nearer however to the required dates when she 
says : "We know that Bacon, in dedicating 'The Jewel of Joy* to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth in 1549, speaks of Warwickshire as the most intellectual of 
English counties. We know that Stratford, as a town, was intelligent 
enough to pay its schoolmaster far above the average. Indeed, the master 
of Stratford Grammar School received a salary double that of the master of 
Eton. 

A native of Stratford, Richard Field, was a London printer, with a very 
large and important list of Publications, headed by the Venus and Adonis, 
and it is incredible that at least Mr. Field should not have sent one copy of 
his fellow townsman's poem to his and their native town. There was of 
course Sir Thomas Lucy's Library at Charlecote, enriched in his son's time, 
and remembered in his will and on his Tombstone. 

Sir Henry Rainsford, in the neighborhood, the friend and patron of 
Dra)rton the poet, was little likely to be unprovided. Sir Fulke Greville, the 
Recorder of Stratford, was a reading n^an, and not only was a possessor, 
but also a creator of books. Clement Throgmorton, of Haseley, was a 
learned man ; and his notable son Job was entangled in the Martin Marpre- 
late controversy. Every recusant's arrest and trial were based on his 
possessing "books" of a kind other than the Government approved. 

We are inclined to think that Mrs. Stopes has proved her case! 

B. F. C 
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Hamlet I. ii. 127. 

"And the King's Rouse the Heavens shall bruit again." 

The same word "Rouse," in identically the same sense, occurs three 
times more in the plays: "The king doth wake to-night and takes his 
rouse"; Hamlet, H. i. 58: "There was he gaming, there overtook in's 
rouse"; and Othello, H. iii. 66: " Tore God, they have given me a rouse 
already". 

In all these cases Rolfe explains rouse as meaning a bumper, though 
in the last case he adds "too deep a draft". Professor Dowden in his edi- 
tion of Hamlet makes it bumper in all the four cases. In Dr. Furness's 
Variorum Edition, the learned Editor quotes Wedgwood's antiquated ety- 
mology, under the first instance. Under the second he quotes Giiford's 
definition of rouse as meaning "a large glass in which a health was given." 
On "o'erthok in's rouse" he quotes from Clarendon: "That is, by intoxi- 
cation. One of the many euphemisms for drink", which is the nearest to 
the truth of all his notes, quoted or original. Under the passage in Othello, 
he again quotes GiflFord's definition. A very little thought will convince the 
reader that it is not the king's bumper that is to be "bruited," but his drain- 
ing of it, or rather his drinking, or getting drunk, without reference to a 
single bumper, for we must suppose him to drain several at a sitting. In 
the second, "The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse", it is absurd 
on the face of it to suggest that the king is spending the night in emptying 
one bumper. One minute would seem to be more than enough for so 
simple an operation. The passage means, that the king is having his (cus- 
tomary) carouse, tager sin rus. In the third passage, "There was he gam- 
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ing, there overtook in's rouse", it is equally absurd to say that the king, or 
any other man, can be overtaken in a bumper, though there is very evident 
sense in saying that a man may be overtaken in drunkenness. In the pas- 
sage in Othello, " Tore God, they have given me a rouse already", the 
word rouse might possibly mean "a bumper" ; yet there is not much point to 
Cassio's saying so, unless he means that one bumper was enough to fuddle 
him, and that is just what he does mean. He says in effect, "They have 
made me intoxicated already". So it appears that, in the three passages in 
which the word is found in Hamlet, it can mean only one thing, a fit of 
drunkenness, a spree; and also in the passage in Othello, intoxication is 
the most likely meaning. In the passages quoted in the dictionaries and in 
notes to Shakespeare's plays to illustrate the meaning of the word rouse, it 
seems in most cases to have the same meaning as in Shakespeare. The 
passages I have seen are the following : — 

He took his rouse with stoups of Rhenish wine, 
Marlowe's "Doctor Fastus;" 

Your lord, by his patent. 

Stands bound to take his rouse, 
Massinger's "Duke of Milan," act L, scene ; 

Fill the cup, and fill the can. 

Have a rouse before the morn, 
Tennyson's "Vision of Sin ;" in all of these the meaning of "intoxication" is 
the only possible one. 

J have taken, since supper, 

A rouse or two too much, and by [the gods], 

It warms the blood, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's "Knight of Malta," is the only passage I have 
seen in which the definition of "bumper" is suitable. 

It appears, then, that in English literature generally, and in Shakespeare 
in particular, the word rouse means intoxication, a carousel, and that no 
other explanation is possible. Editors display much ingenuity and often 
acumen, but do not seem to remember that Shakespeare always uses words 
correctly, and that when they don't understand him, it is themselves, and 
not Shakespeare, who is to be justified. The word is common in all the 
Scandinavian languages in the form rus, which means a carouse, a fit of 
intoxication. For example in Danish, at tage sig en rus or at faa sig en rus, 
to indulge in a spree; at sove rusen ud, to sleep off one's debauch, sleep 
onself sober. The word must have been borrowed from the Danish, as 
pointed out by Professor Skeat, in whose Etymological Dictionary it is cor- 
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rectly explained. In the other dictionaries, except the Shakespearian, 
rouse is defined as meaning a bumper, though Webster adds "a drinking 
frolic". Schmidt in his Shakespeare Lexicon defines the word as "free 
and copious drinking, a full measure of liquor"; and Phin in his Shake- 
speare Cyclopsedia and New Glossary, as "a bumper; a copious draft 
of liquor", referring to Hamlet, I. ii. 127, I. iv. 8, and Othello, II. iii. 66; 
and as "a carouse ; a drinking feast", referring to Hamlet, II. i. 58. The 
annotators almost invariably explain the word as meaning simply a bttmper ; 
yet in Shakespeare it evidently means the same as in the language from 
which it was borrowed. 

Albert E. Egge. 
Pullman, Washington. 

'Antony and Cleopatra,' II. i. 30. — 

Tye up the Libertine in a field of Feasts, 

The use of the word "field" has called forth much comment, and several 
emendations have been proposed. Even a forced explanation, however, 
is unnecessary when we recall line 23 of this same scene — 

Qesar and Lepidus are in the field. 

Pompey wants Antony's "field" to be one of feasts. 

E. M. D. 

'Antony and Cleopatra.' II. ii. 220-1. — 

When she first met Marke Antony, she purst 
vp his heart vpon the Riuer of Sidnis. 

It would be exasperating, if it were not amusing, to note the comment 
which tries to reconcile the supposed conflicting statements, "she pursed up 
his heart upon the River of Cydnus," and "Antony, enthroned i' the 
market-place, did sit alone," &c. Antony would have been less than human 
had he not followed the crowd to view the spectacle, (which, by the way, 
was doubtless prepared for his especial benefit.) It would have discredited 
his travel to have left unseen this wonderful piece of work. We may sup- 
pose that Qeopatra did not land at the point from which Antony viewed 
the scene, and that accordingly, "Upon her landing, Antony sent to her. 
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Invited her to supper." On the hints given, "There she appeared indeed," 
(1. 222) and "O, rare for Antony!" (1. 241), we are warranted in believ- 
ing that Antony beheld the wonderful pageant. Pique at Cleopatra's having 
drawn the people away from him in the market place, and her having replied 
to his invitation to supper that ''It should be better that he became her 
guest," would hardly warrant his elaborate preparations in "Being barbered 
ten times o'er." The "Rare Egyptian" had akeady captivated the voluptu- 
ous Antony by her appearance, "O'er-picturing that Venus," the triumphing 
over his finer nature being accomplished by the initial evidences of "her 
infinite variety" accompanying the feast. 
Tempest II. i 18. 

A dollar — dolour comes to him indeed — 
And again in the Plays — 

Till 

he disbursed at Saint Colme inch 

Ten thousand dollars — Macbeth. 1. iu 62. 

E. M. D. 
We do not know from the pun whether it was dollar that was pro- 
nounced like DOLOUR, or dolour that was pronounced dollar ! Probably the 
latter (see Morgan's "Study in the Warwickshire Dialect" pp. 396-404). 
The German thaler, however pronounced must have been the original. In 
1 5 19 at Johachim'sthal in Germany there was coined by order of Count von 
Schlick "the silver guldengroschen, from the metal of a recently opened 
mine, and it became known as the Joachimsthaler, or "thaler", for short. 
Before 1600 the nimble English language had already made "dollar" of this. 
Thereafter this name was loosely used of all manner of coins varying in 
value from three to five shillings, and belonging to all manner of countries 
literally "from Qiina to Peru." As the coin was especially prevalent in 
the Colonies our American dollar was so named. Laterly our British cousins 
have gotten into the habit of calling their crown piece the nearest coin they 
have in current value thereto "a dollar." 

B. F. C 
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Marginalia 

Can it be that the Dr. Andres who so suavely and gently answers 
me in July, is the same awful Anders who thundered i' the Index in April? 
"Proceed in a scholarly manner" ! "There must be no Scheinargumenten !" 
"Do not kill us by verbosity or imagine that Scheinargumenten will settle the 
question!" "Mention ONE clear argument that PROVES undoubtedly 
Bacon's Authorship." (How does an "Argument" "prove?" and what is 
the scale between "to Prove" and "To PROVE UNDOUBTEDLY"? And 
who brandished aloft his portly volume "Shakespeare's Books" (which, 
as lately remarked, makes Shakespeare to have been a Porson, a Bentley 
and a Gladstone rolled into one, for classic reading) to keep off lesser 
men? 

Now he roars at me as gently as any sucking dove nay as any nightin- 
gale. Of my eleven coincidences he asks my permission to begin with the 
Fifth, which he says to his mnid "weighs light as a feather," then he answers 
two, and says, "the next coincidence makes no impression on my mind." 
As to coincidence No. 2 he says "Mr. Sohmers certainly said too much;" 
and then, with the remarks that that "it is *no use' to be told "pull at the 
other end of a rope of sand;" that "Facts are chiels that wilna dang," 
and that "German libraries refuse to spend too much money on Baconian 
literature, and rightly so," (which makes him regret that he cannot answer 
my coincidence nimiber eleven) this arme gaunt Herr Professor lisps air- 
illy, "I have thus done my duty," courtesies the wild waves whist, and foots 
it featly then and there away! After all my days of dread and nights 
devoid of ease lest I should fatally use "Scheinargumenten" ; my agony lest 
my harness of steel should be vulnerable, Prof. Anders playfully shakes his 
finger at me and runs off with "Facts (what facts?) are chiels that wilna 
dang!" 

Or were Prof. Anders' tremendous challenge and summary warning that 
we must not use "Scheinargumenten" (It is "Scheinargumenten" to say that 
"to my mind it weighs light as a feather" — "If we may believe Dr. Engel" 
"I confess to a sneaking suspicion that ever)rthing is not quite in order" 
"Shakespeare had as good eyes and as good a brain as Bacon" "It is of no 
use to be told to pull at the other end of a rope of sand", "the German 
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Libraries refuse to spend tcK) much money on Baconian literature and 
rightly so." "Facts are chiels that wilna dang," etc., etc.,) is it that all these 
were but a blustering ruse de guerre to cover this famoused warrior's 
apprehension of the fact that his own work "Shakespeare's Books" is a 
demonstration beyond appeal that the young Stratford goodfellow and scape- 
grace, however lovable, did not write those Plays? What else does Prof. 
Anders' book prove if it does not prove that? Prof. Anders has a prece- 
dent for these tactics. A Prof. Churton Collins of London presented a 
series of papers to "The Nineteenth Century" proving that Shakespeare 
had the tragedies of iEschylus, Sophocles and Euripides by heart. Then 
somebody called his attention to the fact that he was proving the Baconian 
Theory, and so he bound up these Papers with a roaring Typhon of a paper 
on "The Baconian Craze," in which he echoed and made his own all the 
Billingsgate that orthodoxy empties upon scholars who trust to their dis- 
belief in grapes of thorns or figs from thistles ; Clearly Prof. Anders and 
I have no call to debate this question, when the Orthodox are candid enough 
to admit that they have no cure but the Faith cure for their discomf orture ! 

And yet, Shakespeare is Shakespeare! And I cannot help thinking 
when I re-read these jarring notes, of that splendid sentence of Herder, 
the one which New Shakespearean a opened its famous review of Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie's prattle of seven years ago! 

"I have in mind the immense figure of a man sitting high on a rocky 
summit. At his feet storm, tempest, and the raging of the sea, but his head 
is in the beams of heaven ! This is Shakespeare. Only with the addition that 
far below at the foot of his rocky throne are murmuring crowds who 
expound, preserve, condemn, defend, worship, slander, over-rate and abuse 
him. And of all this he hears— Nothing !" As that Mabie review was the 
first article in the first issue, it happens that New Shakespearean a actu- 
ally began its career with this splendid sentence ! 

Joseph Sohmers. 

[We have had numerous letters: enough to make a pamphlet several 
times the bigness of this issue, to about the above tenor. Is the question 
"Who wrote Shakespeare, or, "Do Mr. Sohmer's arguments make any 
impression on Dr. Anders? If there is no counter case, but only flippancy on 
one side and specification and citation on the other, can we come to the ques- 
tion with minds tabula rasa ? asks a Harvard professor. And so on ! We cannot 
print these and so for a second time, close, in these pages, an unprofitable 
discussion — unprofitable — ^because, no matter how exhaustive or however 
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convincing on either side, there is no Referee, and no Court, and so no 
decision and each side rests, satisfied that it has proved its case. May we 
suggest that there would be an end if each side would consent to press no 
further than this by Walt Whitman : "I will not be positive about Bacon's 
connection with the Plays. But I am satisfied that behind the historical 
Shakespeare there is another Mind, guiding and far reaching, giving weight 
and value to what would otherwise have been only two plays a year, written 
for a witty, alert, jocose audience, chiefly of young gallants." (Days with 
Whitman. Edward Carpenter: London 1890) [Editors New Shake- 
speareana.] 

The Year of the Birth of "willm Shagsper" of Stratford, 
England. Editor New Shakespeareana. As a genealogist and student 
of records of English towns and hamlets back into the fifteenth century, 
a century before the birth of "wiltai Shagsper", a possessor of copies of 
records made from original manuscript records in various towns of Eng- 
land and presented to him by the family of the person who collected them, 
the writer has some suggestions to oflFer as to the true year of the birth of 
the person whose baptismal record of April 26, 1564, records him as "Guil 
Shaxsper" and the marriage bond of Nov. 28, 1582, as "willm Shagsper" 
of Stratford, England. (See New Shakespeareana of July, 1906.) 

The statement that Shake-speare (meaning "wiltai Shagsper" of Strat- 
ford), was bom April 23, 1564, is an utter falsehood, although it is a tra- 
dition that has been carried down for over three hundred years. It is based 
on the supposition that a child was always baptized a few days after its 
birth ; which, although a general custom, was not universal in those days, 
as ariy genealogist who has studied the records of that time can affirm, and 
can give instances where the custom was not always complied with. The 
writer has photographic reproductions of the baptismal record and marriage 
bond mentioned above, also of the inscription of the tablet on the church 
wall at Stratford, which is as follows: "Obiit ano doi 1616 Aetatis 53 die 
23 ap." By this inscription it is shown that "willm Shagsper" was 53 years 
old on April 23, 1616, which brings his birthday previous to April 23, 1563. 
In order to make the birth come in 1564 some translate "Aetatis" as "of his 
age"but even then, to have been in his fifty-third year of age on April 23, 1616, 
he must have been born previous to April 23, 1564, so that utterly confutes 
the statement that April 23, 1564, was the birth-day. However, a more cor- 
rect translation of "Aetatis" is "aged". Tombstone inscriptions of that 
period have been consulted which prove this. It might also be stated here 
that the Rev. William Fulman (1668), in his note-book wrote of the 
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event as follows: "Aetat 53" (See Halliwell-Phillip's "Outlines" Vol. 
I, page 68, 9th edition, 1890.) 

The system of computing time used in England in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries up to 1752 was according to the Julian calen- 
dar; and is twelve days out of the way from our modem system. There- 
fore May 8th, 1908, of the spring season just passed, was exactly three 
hundred and forty- four years from April 26th of 1564, and any observance 
at the present time of April 23rd or April 26th as a celebration of the birth 
or baptism is incorrect and absurd, characteristic however, of the average 
accuracy of about all statements made by the Shagsperites of the present 
day. Robert Atwater Smith. 

Dr. Samuel W. Tannenbaum places before us a dainty privately 
printed monograph "Shakesper's" (Preferentially so spelling the name to 
indicate the Family) "Coat of Arms." We should be tempted to quote it 
entire, so difficult is it to pick selective matter where all is so pertinent. "It 
is almost beyond belief that so simple a matter as the Coat of Arms assigned 
to John Shakespeare in 1596 should be matter of controversy. Did William 
or John make the application? Was it granted in 1596 or 1599? Was the 
Shakespeare Family entitled to a coat of arms? What were the Arms? 
What was the coat? The monographer leads us along until we are obliged 
to confess that we never get it right — or next to never! And that even 
upon the cover of the Furness Variorum (says Dr. Tannenbaum) the Arms 
are wrongly stamped! 

We note the distressing death on September twentieth 1908, of 
John Churton Collins, Litt. D. Dr. Collins was Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the University of Birmingham, Warwickshire, England; and a 
ripe Elizabethan scholar, not to say a strenuous. He resented the (jerman 
criticism of Shakespeare, declaring that he indulged himself in the luxury 
of avoiding German monographs on Shakespeare because he was insular 
"enough to think that as to a question of the authenticity of an Elizabethan 
drama an English scholar can dispense with German light." But he placed 
his dispensing with the Baconian or Higher Criticism of Shakespeare (in 
his correspondence with Dr. Theobold) on the lower ground that the mat- 
ter failed to interest him. He was not above "dragging in a clown with a 
rope" or building a man of straw for the purpose of setting fire to it rhet- 
orically. 

He defended Dryden against imaginary detractors, but the result was 
a most lucid short exposition of Dryden's work and statement of his place 
in letters. He defended Lewis Theobald vigorously when no defense was 
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needed. He prepared an edition of Menander which evinced rare scholar- 
ship in a little tilled or valued field. But it is by his Shakespeare work that 
.he will be remembered— especially by his antipodal treatment of the two 
Theobalds. 

He died from brain sickness, leaving a Diary which showed that 
over-work had destroyed a naturally fine constitution. His body was found 
in a half-filled ditch near Oolton Road in Suffolk in September last He 
had evidently wandered off from a Sanitarium The Coroner's jury brought 
in a verdict of accidental death. 

Mr. Charles A. Herpich writes to call our attention to the 
fact that the pamphlet "Traditionary Anecdotes | of Shakespeare | Col- 
lected in Warwickshire | in the year MDCXCHI | Now first published from 
the original manuscript | London | Thomas Rodd. Great Newport Street, 
I MDCCCXXXVni I — ^was prefixed by an unsigned "Advertisement" — in 
which occurs the following: "Perhaps it was in ridicule of his predecessors 
that another gentleman, determined to outdo all who had gone before him, 
had the hardihood to question the poet's (Shakespeare's) identity; having 
laboured to prove that he was one and the same with Christopher Mar- 
lowe." 

This, Mr. Herpich says, throws a date for the Anti-Shakespearean 
authorship theory to ten years before Hart's "Romance of Yachting" 
whose imprint was 1848. — In Dr. Morgan's Autobiography (Ante. Vol. 
VI Page 4) he finds that Emerson's first complaint that he "could not marry 
the man to his verse," which Dr. Morgan thinks may have launched Delia 
Bacon upon her Theory, was in 1835, three years earlier yet! 
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Books Received 

324. Ben Jonson. Discoveries. A Critical Edition. ■ With an Intro- 
duction and Notes on the True Purport and Genesis of the Book: These 
presentee a la Faculte des Lettres de TUniversite de Paris, par Maurice 
Castelan, Agrege de TUniversite, Maitre de conferences a la Faculte des 
Lettres de Poiter Poitieres. Paper, 8vo., pp. 162. Paris : Librarie Hachette 
et Cie. 

322. Conversations of Ben Jonson with Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by Philip Sidney. F. R. Hist S. 
i2mo., cloth, pp. 64.. Portraits. London : Gay & Bird. 

320. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft. Im aufrage 
dea Verstandes Herausgegeben von Alois Brandl und Max Forster Vie- 
rundvierzigster, Jahrgang mit Funf bildern. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 470. Ber- 
lin Schonberg: Langenscheidsche verlagsbuchhandlung. Prof. G. Langen- 
scheidt. 

323. Heredity, Variation and Genius. With an Essay on Shakespeare. 
"Testified on His Own Bringings Forth." An address on Medicine. Pres- 
ent and Prospective. By Henry Maudsley, M. D. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 225. 
London: John Bale Sons and Danielsson. 

317. Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared. The Gould 
Prize Essays. Edited by Melancthon Williams Jacobus, D. D. Second 
Edition. Revised and Supplemented with Appendices and a Composite 
Bibliography, covering the General Literautre of the subject. i2mo., pp. 
362. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

306. The Oxford Book of French Verse From the Thirteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Chosen by St. John Lucas, Coll. Univ. Oxon. Cloth, 
sq. i6mo., pp. 490. New York: Oxford University Press American 
Branch. 

307. Studies in the World- Play in Plautus. By Charles Jasbrow Men- 
delssohn, Ph.D. I. The Name Play. II. The Use of Single Words in a 
Double Meaning. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo., 
paper, pp. 155. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 

309. A Typical Shakespearean Stage — The Outer-Inner Stage. The 
third chapter of a Study of the Shakespearean Stage. By Victor E. Al- 
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bright, M. A. 8vo., paper, pp. 42. Illustrated. New York : The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 

323. The Supernatural in Shakespeare. By Helen Hinton Stewart. 
Cloth, i2mo., pp. 138. London : John Onsley. 

327. The English Novel in Shakespeare's Time. By J. J. Jusserand. 
Translated from the French by Elizabeth Lee. Revised and enlarged by 
the Author. i2mo., cloth, pp. 432. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

328. Shakespeare in France. Under the Ancient R^^e. By J. J. 
Jusserand. 8vo., cloth, pp. 500. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

329. Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. By William Hazlett. (Every- 
man's Library). i6mo., ornamented, cloth, pp. 208. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., and in New York by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

330. The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Financial Aspects. 
By Sedley Lynch Ware, A. B., LL. B., Fellow in History of Johns Hopkins 
University. 8vo., paper, pp. 93. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 

331. Shakespeare's Proverbs. The Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet 
collected into a Modem Instance by Mary Cowden Clark. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by William J. Rolfe. Cloth, i2mo., portrait, pp. 
320. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

332. Thomas Chatterton. The Marvellous Boy. The Story of a 
Strange Life — 1752-1770. By Charles Edward Russel. 8vo., cloth, pp. 
286. Illustrated. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

333. The Life of Shakespeare. Abridged from the Latest and Best 
Authorities. Without comment or conjecture. Designed for the use of 
Schools, Advanced Classes, and General Reference. By Daniel W. Wilder, 
Esq. A member of the Shakespeare Society of New York. The Second 
Edition. Large, i6mo., cloth, pp. 206. Newark, New Jersey: The Essex 
Book Company. 

334. Government Regulation of The Elizabethan Drama. By Vir- 
ginia Cocheran Gildersleeve, Ph.D. Qoth, 8vo., pp. 258. New York: 
The Columbia University Press: The Macmillan Company. 

335- A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. The Tragedy of 
Richard the Third, with the Landing of Earle Richmond, and the Battell 
at Bosworth Field. Edited by Horace Howard Famess, Jr. Imperial, 8vo., 
cloth, pp. 642. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

326. Plays of Mr. William Shakespeare as Re- Written or Re-Arranged 
by his successors of the Restoration Period. As presented at the Duke's 
Theatre and Elsewhere circa 1664-1669. Being the text of these so- 
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Restored Plays, with the First Folio Shakespeare Text with Critical Intro- 
ductions — [The Bankside-Restoration Shakespeare]. Edited by Appleton 
Morgan. 8vo., Roxburghe, de luxe, New York: The Shakespeare So- 
ciety of New York, Westfield, New Jersey: The Shakespeare Press. 
Vol. IV. Anthony and Qeopatra, The Text of the Folio of 1623, with 
that of "All For Love, or The World Well Lost," as done by John Dry- 
den in 1678, with an Introduction touching the Environment of the Restor- 
ation Drama, whereby Shakespeare was perpetuated through the Restor- 
ation Period, by Francis A Smith, A. B. (Wesl.). A life member of The 
New York Shakespeare Society. Author of "The Critics versus Shakes- 
peare" — ^pp. xviii-380. Vol. v., Measure for Measure. The Text 
of the Folio of 1623 with that of "The Law Against Lovers" by Sir Wil- 
liam D'Avenant, 1622; with an Introduction by B. Frank Carpenter, 
Ph. D. A member of The Shakespeare Society of New York, pp. viii-200. 

324. It is a most unusual thing that a learned Frenchman should 
select as the subject of a thesis to be offered to the Literary Faculty of the 
University of Paris — ^that almost unread piece of antiquity — Ben Jonson's 
"Timber Or Discoveries." But M. Castelan is quite usual in his method. 
That is to say, he devoted his paper to destructive criticism, and starts in 
to destroy with the very first word in his Propositus. "The word 'Timber* 
he says, does not belong in the title at all. Not occuring again in the entire 
work. The real title is at the head of page 87 of the Second Folio, Volume 
II, of Ben Jonson's Works." Perhaps , somebody used it, conjectures Mr. 
Castelan, (rather profitlessly we should say,) to reconcede the title and 
Explorato or Discoveries, as it reads on page 87 aforesaid, the last word 
"Discoveries" only being used thereafter as the running title to pages 88- 
132, where the piece concludes. 

The Remainder of Mr. Castelan's task is on the same key. He shows 
that the work is not Ben Jonson's at all. That is to say, there is nothing 
original or Ben Jonsonian in it. Every single passage is cribbed from 
some other author. But why not, M. Castelan? They are not "Inven- 
tions" but "Discoveries." That is what rare old Ben himself styles them — 
His "Discoveries." But M. Castelan's work is learned and for these who 
would refer to it — ^valuable. "Timber" may suggest Mr. Castelan thinks 
some sorry concept of a connection between "Underwoods" and "The 
Forest" the names of two other well-known Jonson books, and so be not 
so very far-fetched. (This in spite of his own utter rejection of it as 
aforesaid!) Mr. Castelan's painfully pedantic and learned Introduction 
takes up twenty-five octavo pages, annotated by himself. The remainder 
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of the volume effects the Archaic spelling of the Second Folio Jonson, 
(where the "Discoveries" was first published. The title-page is in fac simile 
of that first publication. 

If worth doing at all, it is well done — ^very well done indeed ! The text 
runs from two thirds or so to half-a-page or less; the remainder of the 
page is the latin original of the text Seneca, Quintilian, Juvenal, Cicero, 
Apulieus, Suetonius, are some of the names of the originals among the 
ancients. Scalliger, Heinsch, among the modems. As we say, it is a 
painfully elaborate work. 

322. The Conversations of Ben Jonson with Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, are of the greatest historical value. Ben talked of most of the 
famous men of the time with a freedom that, whatever we may think of 
the speaker, is of vast assistance in weighing our opinions and guessing at 
the facts. Mr. Sidney has edited, and Messrs. Gay and Bird have pub- 
lished, in a neat book, these Conversations. 

We regret, however, that the editor has been more solicitous for the 
Young Person than for Students of English literature, as if, indeed. The 
Young Person was ever likely to bother himself to read these Conversa- 
tions! Archaic matters should not be selected for editing by ladylike 
gentlemen like Mr. Philip Sidney, who appears to be a sort of English 
Mr. Hamilton Mabie, in that he will only lisp for ears Polite! 

Mr. Sidney says in his Prefatory matter that he repreduces these 
Conversations for the convenience of those to whom the publications of 
Learned Societies are inaccessible. But no self-respecting student will per 
find it a convenience to consult a garbled or Bowdlerized version of the 
text he wants. Jonson's descriptions of his contemporaries are well known. 
Hawthomden's description of Ben is not so well known. Hawthomden 
said that He (Jonson), was a great lover and praiser of himself, a con- 
temner and scorner of others, given rather to lose a friend than a jest, 
jealous of every word and action of those about him, especially after 
drink: which is one of the elements in which he liveth! A dissembler of 
ill parts which reign in him — thinketh nothing well but what either he 
himself or some of his friends and countrymen have said or done; pas- 
sionately kind and angry, careless either to gain to keep-vindictive, but, 
if he be well answered, at himself! For any religion as being versed in 
both, Interpreteth best sayings and deeds often to the worst. Oppressed 
with phantasy which hath ever mastered his reason!" From which we 
would conclude that the Scotchman and the Englishman may have at least 
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a di£Ference of taste in jokes. There are excellent portraits of both John- 
son and Drummond. 

320 The Jahrbuch brings its invaluable Bibliography in which an 
occasional lapsus only emphasises one's wonder at its wonderful complete- 
ness. The Jahrbuch's leading paper is this year Der Shylockvertrag und 
sein Urbild, which carrying us over familiar ground does not add much 
to the everlasting discussion as to whether the author of the Trial scene 
in the Merchant of Venice wanted to exhibit a familiarity with legal pro- 
cedure in English courts or to deliberately ignore them for dramatic effect. 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence contributes a very valuable and careful paper on 
''Music in Elizabethan theatres." The motive is to argue, from the fact 
that music was familiar in other Elizabethan Theatres, that it was familiar 
in Shakespeare's. But it strangely omits the most emphatic proof of 
what Mr. Lawrence is laboring to prove. We quote from Dr. Morgan's 
"The Society and the Fad." (1890). In the first Quarto of Hamlet 
(1603) we have a stage direction. "Enter King, Queen, Corambis and 
other lords." In the Second Quarto this entry is directed to be accom- 
panied with "trumpets and kettle drums." But in the First Folio of 1623 
the words "Danish March" are added to this second stage direction. Here 
is steady progress in realistic stage business. The play being Danish the 
music is to be Danish." To this notable illustration of his own thesis 
Mr. Lawrence strangely omits any reference at all! Under the head of 
"Kleinere Mitteilungen", Miss Charlotte Porter explains that "Crux" in 
Much Ado "Bid sorrow wag when he should groan" vi-i8, 19. At least 
Miss Porter says it is a "Crux," and since trying to read her elucidation 
thereof we are sure that it must be ! But we doubt if all the German com- 
positors that set up the First Folio could better Miss Charlotte Porter 
in making Shakespeare over into nonsense I We had always supposed 
the poor stricken old father was saying that all attempts to comfort him 
were but making his grief the harder to bear ! But Miss Porter says that 
it means that "Brother Anthonie is redeemed to human nature and our 
sympathy by this outburst and perhaps none the less so that this wise old 
man's sudden passion is amusing too!" Richard Grant White once said 
that a certain German Professor could dive deeper, stay down longer and come 
up muddier than any other human being! But Mr. White had never met 
Miss Charlotte Porter. 

323 It would have been interesting to learn what so distinguished 
an Alienist as Dr. Mandsley thinks of Shakespeare. One is disappointed 
that he writes of him to such a large extent, conventionally, that is, we 
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mean, gives the conventional biography, quite as we all know it by heart. 
And while there is much fine and eloquent criticism, it all follows the 
usual paregyric. Peiiiaps it is because Shakespeare is so much the idol 
of the human race, that men will not dissect him. They admit eagerly 
that he is all the admirable things that his admirable characters are, but 
deny that by any possibility could he have had any of the attributes of 
any of the bad among his eight hundred personages. But how does Dr. 
Mandsley reconcile his glowing description of the man, William Shakes- 
peare, whose splendid biography he, Dr. Mandsley, constructs for the twenty 
thousandth time, with the first sentence in the first chapter of his book? 
"Everybody is what he typically is, because his progenitors were what 
they were, like having begotten its like. He inherets the form-traits and 
qualities of the stock from which he proceeds. In the molecular structure 
of the minute germ of him with its millions of constituents atoms, and 
their ordered mazes of intricate motions lurked the predispositions or 
plans of his essential structure, form and qualities. In that small book were 
all his members written when as yet there were none of them. Eagles do 
not breed doves, men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles!" 
In what forgotten ancestry were all Shakespeare's glorious creations and 
infinite knowledge of the hunian heart — ^first written when as yet there 
were none of them? 

317. The circiunstance calling for these Essays is well remembered. 
Miss Gould, in the course of her charities, assembled the children of 
Irvington, Catholic and Portestant alike, and entertained and provided 
instruction for them and a neighboring Catholic Priest, most properly 
from his standpoint, objected to Catholic children receiving Protestant re- 
ligious instruction. And so wrote Miss Gould. In the course of a cor- 
respondence ensuing he remarked that there was no objection to the Cath- 
olic party reading the Bible. What his church insisted upon, however, 
was that it should be read by Catholics in an authentic version. And that 
the Catholic Church did not hold any Protestant version to be "authentic.'' 
This was a clever bringing up of the whole question of the ages. Miss 
Gould thereupon did the only proper thing to do. She offered prizes for 
a discussion of all versions, by the most learned men her prizes would 
tempt. Of course only Prostestant authorities accepted. Catholics did 
not propose to bend themselves to accept any results of any discussion, 
or to admit that their position required discussion at all. The essays con- 
tained in this volume are however, written with an absolute absence of 
polemic colour, and we are prepared to record it as one opinion that no 
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so convienent and easily referred-to handbook of the history of Scripture 
texts. Catholic and Protestant alike, can be mentioned. The second 
Edition, the one before us, is revised and supplemented with Appendices 
and a complete Bibliography, covering the general Literature of Scripture 
Translation and Discussion. The volume ought to have a popular sale 
commensurate with its importance. The diction of the English Bible is 
especially in the King James version (and the differences between the dic- 
tion of the "Great" the "Bishops" and the "King James" Bibles are so 
slight that to only very close students are they apparent), the diction of 
Shakespeare. And no student of the structure of Shakespeare English will 
neglect to study the English Scriptures ! 

306. A most delightful compendium, the earlier French chanson of 
the thirteenth century, compared w'ii the poems of the nineteenth show 
not only the evolution of the poetical concept, but of the French language 
itself, and the compilation is worthy of an Oxford Scholar. 

307. This is perhaps the most recondite of the always recondite and 
profitable publication of The University of Pennsylvania. We will not 
attempt to follow Dr. Mendelssohn's didactics. It is a work for the stu- 
dent only. 

323. A pleasant series of essays by Miss Helen Hinton Stewart upon 
the Ghosts, Fairies, Spirits et ed. om. and Presentiments in the Plays, 
such is Miss Stewart's Division of the supernatural. The last named Divi- 
sion, "Presentiments" (coming first in the little volume) is probably the 
newest in treatment. , 

309. Mr. Victor E. Albright has collected industriously and made 
many sage deductions from his collections. But we still prefer to 
base our ideas of what sort of a stage the Shakespeare plays were played 
from, upon DeWitt's contemporary drawing of the Swan interior. A 
Shakespearean stage, per se, was nothing specific: that is, the platform 
or surface upon which the actors moved. In the yard the itinerant actors 
pushed away the carts and gave their performances and the guests and 
lodgers at the Inn came out on the galleries and witnessed the play from 
them. This suggested the galleries, and the modern theatre has simply 
perpetuated the Inn Yard and the galleries. The yokels crowded in and 
stood in front of the actors who may or may not have raised a platform, 
and this was the "Pit" which disappeared in idea within the memory of 
men still living. Mr. Albright's frontispiece of "A Tjrpical Shakespearean 
Stage, Perspective view," is quite too spic and span. In so far as it sug- 
gests the DeWitt sketch it is probably not misleading. But there were not 
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so many curtains or portieres, and moulding along the stage proper is not 
contemporary at all! This work shows careful study, and study of this 
kind is always useful. Mr. Albright tells us in his Preface that this pamph- 
let is preliminary to a more extensive work to cover the whole subject of 
which this is really only the third chapter. In our opinion, the greatest 
work on this matter so far, is contributed by Mr. Archer, used as leading 
article in this issue of New Shakespeareana 

327-328. These two volumes appeared in the United States nine years 
ago. But we lift them from the inattention and even injustice into which 
they fell at that date. There was a reason for this injustice, in almost 
all cases a good one. These books came to us profusely illustrated. And 
profuse illustration of a work, except it be a work upon art or artists, is 
at once handicapped. Indeed it may be said to be triply handicapped. 
First, by the presumption that profuse illustration is a make-weight for 
worthlessness as in the case of Walter's TrueLife of Shakespeare," or Lanier's 
"Shakespeare and His Forerunners," and, second, because the temptation 
is to examine all the pictures ; which is a labour in itself and quite exhausts 
the interest of the book holder instead of stimulating it; and, thirdly, be- 
cause to profusely illustrate requires a paper hard to turn over and makes 
the mere turning of the pages itself a physical task all the more a task, 
because a voluntary one! But on reading these two books one does not 
penetrate into either of them far without discovering ample wealth of re- 
search and "depth of insight," to use a term monopolised by reviewers of 
the best sellers. But if "insight" means judgment, it is the right word here. 
The first of the above volumes is not, as its title might indicate, a bizarre 
attempt to classify Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, as "Novellists," 
a far better earned title would have been "English Fiction in Shakes- 
peare's Time," a demonstration of how the increase of creature com- 
forts, of the anenities of life, the conveniences and luxuries of living, the 
increase, most of all, of that facility which must proceed all sorts or any 
sort of intelectual labour — ^leisure : brought, somehow or other, an enormously 
disproportioned appetite for Fiction — an appetite by the way that we have 
with us yet! 

The work is therefore a philosophical work, and it abounds in the 
most curious and interesting philosophy. A humaine philosophy — to borrow 
the Gallic descriptive. It is a work that now we have read it we are glad 
to have read. Although travelling a field as familiar as household words, 
it is new and vendurous at every step ; and there is simply no work which 
takes its place. 
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"Shakespeare in France" is a less philosophising and a more circum- 
stantial work. Its purview is to trace the gradual awakening of the French 
best people to the fact that in England there was a Shakespeare at work. 
The scope and plan of the book and the concatenated charm of its man- 
ner is, we think, well indicated by its opening paragraphs ! "In 1645 J^^^ 
Blaeu published the fourth part of the Theatre du Monde a 
magnificent work in folio in which all countries and towns are described. 
Of Stratford on Avon is the following : "The Avone * * passes against 
Stratford — sl rather agreeable little trading place but which owes all its glory 
to two of its nurslings — ^to wit John de Stratford, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who built a temple there, and Hugh de Clopton, Judge at London, 
who threw across Avone at great cost a bridge of fourteen arches.' That 
is all. Of Shakespeare not a word. He evidently did not deserve to be 
counted among those nurslings of whom a town may be proud. Stratford 
had produced an archbishop and a Judge — ^that was enough for her Glory." 
"An hundred and twenty years later in 1765 appeared the fifteenth volume 
of the famous 'Encyclopedie.' There too an article was devoted to Strat- 
ford on Avon. This article is five columns long and is entirely devoted 
to Shakespeare 'that sublime' genius — the greatest known in dramatic 
poetry." Both works are packed with unique and absorbing material, 
and those who neglect their perusal, as we have so long neglected it, are 
losing just that much of profitable pleasure. That the eminent author since 
the appearance of these two books in the United States has himself arrived 
as the Ambassador of the French Nation ought to be another reason why 
these books should interest our people. But apart from the distinction of 
their author, we are sure that nowhere else can so delightful a' resume of 
therebefore-neglected fields be discovered. 

329. We are very glad to welcome a reprint of the exquisite Shake- 
speare criticism of William Hazlett. Compared with the slip-shod rub- 
bish' of Fumivall and Moulton it is like the Dew of Hermon itself. Com- 
pare this criticism of C)rmbeline. "It is a dramatic romance in which the 
most striking parts of the Story are thrown into the form of dialogue and 
the intermediate circumstance are explained by the different speakers, as 
occasion render it necessary. The Action is less concentrated in conse- 
quence. But the interest becomes more aerial and refined from the per- 
spective introduced into the subject by the imaginary changes of scene, as 
well as by the length of time it occupies. The reading of this play is like 
going a journey with some uncertain object at the end of it — in which the 
suspense is kept up and heightened by the intervals between each action. 
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Though the events are scattered over such an extent of surface, and relate 
to such a variety of characters, yet the links which bind the diflferent inter- 
ests of the story together are never broken. The most straggling and 
seemingly casual incidents are contrived in such a manner a^ to lead at last 
to the most complete development of the catastrophe. The ease and con- 
scious unconcern with which this is effected only makes the skill more won- 
derful. The business of the plot evidently thickens in the last act: the 
story moves forward with increasing rapidity at every step, its various 
ramifications are drawn from the most distant points to the centre, the 
principal characters are brought together, and the fate of almost every per- 
son in the drama is made to depend upon the solution of a single circum- 
stance — ^the answer of lachimo to the question of Imogen." Such analysis 
as this is like a breath of mountain air injected into tiie hyperanasthaesia 
of modem Shakespeare criticism — ^and as against Mr. Moulton's diagrams 
the choice is not arduous. 

326. These are respectively the fourth and fifth volumes of the Bank- 
side Restoration series to leave the press, which — (since Timon of Athens, 
the initial volume, appeared only in April, 1906) — shows that the New York 
Shakespeare Society has been able even when handicapped by the difficulties 
of finding these never-re-printed "Restoration texts," to make commenda- 
ble progress. Mr. Francis A. Smith's Introduction to the Anthony and 
Cleopatra, is in every sense new matter. Its style is terse, limpid and meaty, 
as we should expect after his "The Critics versus Shakespeare." That work 
led us to note a new foot on the floor, the foot of a lawyer with no non- 
sense about him — who cared naught for anything but a verdict; a verdict 
from a jury whose trial deliverance made between Posterity and the Tune 
of the Time, (as Hamlet sneered of Orsic's flourishes), was worth entering 
for judgment. Mr. Carpenter deprecates the little notice he iiad to complete 
his Introduction — ^which had been assigned (as explained) to a gentleman 
unable at the last moment to undertake it, and while the press was clamor- 
ing and threatening demurrage. But it strikes us that he has done very well. 
His rematic that "The reason why there are sometimes so many changes of 
scene in a Shakespeare play, was simply because there was no change of 
scene at all," there being no "scenery" to change, no scene shifters and no 
scenes to shift — is a paradox to our mind exceedingly well taken. 

The "Richard the Third" of the Fumess Variorum Edition reaches us 
just as this issue is leaving the press, which prevents more than this notice 
at present. This volume will be examined with more, if possible, than the 
usual care and interest — as it is the first one to come from the editorial 
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work of Horace Howard Fumess Jr. to whose hands will doubtless fall 
the completion of this magnificent Edition. This is the fifteenth First Folio 
play and leaves just Twenty (or, if Pericles from the third folio is to be 
included) twenty-one, plays to be edited in The New Variorum series. 

PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 

In our issue for January, 1909, (which, by the way, will open the eighth 
volume of this Quarterly which we were assured on initiating, would not 
survive its second quarter or find ten readers anywhere!), we expect to 
present the fifth and concluding chapters of Dr. Morgan's Shakespeare 
Autobiography (that is, the chapters of his autobiography — covering his 
forty-five years of New York City professional and social life, which relate 
exclusively to his Shakespeare matters and connections). In those forty 
years Dr. Morgan has personally known or familiarly corresponded with 
every prominent Shakespeare student, always on the kindest terms, although 
by his Shakespearean Myth he announced himself not sure of, nor always 
loyal to, the Shakespeare authorship — and ridiculed the Verse Tests as 
arrant rubbish, which in itself was petit treason ! If too long for conclu- 
sion in one issue, we will, of course, continue the Chapters in April, 1909. 

Will our kind correspondents perhaps take the trouble to write NEW 
JERSEY out in full in addressing their favors to us? There are sixteen 
WESTFIELD'S on this blest continent; and, while many of our letters 
arrive via "Pa.," "Wis.," "la.," and "Ind.," the bulk of their miscarriages 
reach us by way of "N. Y.," "N. H.," and "N. C." Little things like these, 
coupled with our proof reader's attentions (such as fixing up our old 
friend Sir Lucius OTrigger as into "Sir Lucius O. Trigger). Little things 
like these we find help editors to pass a pleasant summer malgre severe ther- 
mometers without abridging the Gaiety of Nations thereby! 



***The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self -directed, stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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Beginning with the year 1909 New Shakespearean a will appear on 
the first days of February, May, September and December. 

[In presenting our readers with a piece of Pure Fiction we might take 
refuge behind the claim of our amiable Philistine and Bacon friends that 
most Shakespeare Biography IS Pure Fiction. But the following seems 
to us so fairly discreet a handling of the Esprit of the times it touches,, 
that — ^without pleading any other excuse — we make bold to print it. If the 
Departure is disapproved of by our Readers, (who, after all, are the real 
Editors of this Quarterly) we will stipulate to offend no more. EDITORS 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA.] 

WHEN A MAN'S MARRIED! 



WE QUARREL BY THE BOOK, IN PRINT — AS YOU HAVE BOOKS FOR GOOD 

MANNERS. 

The glimmer of an occasional horn lanthorn swung from the project- 
ing stories of the houses along Fleet Street, or now and then a poor little 
link-boy's torch, served, if they served any possible purpose at all, to deepen 
the already blackness of the night that shrouded that thoroughfare in Lon- 
don on the evening of the thirtieth day of April in the year of our Lord 
1610. 

A heavy snow storm, followed by an immediate thaw the day before, had 
added a horrid depth of mud to the already filthy slime of the unpaved and 
un-sidewalked street with its reeking kennel in the centre into which all — 
even the vilest — emptyings of domestic accumulation were wont to fall,. 
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(unless they fell upon the heads of passers by, instead) whence they were 
permitted by law to be thrown after nine o'clock from the upper windows 
of the houses. 

But from the great "Apollo" room of The Devil Tavern there 
poured out upon this chaos a great blaze of light. Not only was the huge 
apartment lighted by the usual watch-candles and torches stuck in the 
sconce-sockets, but great cressets, like those in the theatres, were placed high 
at intervals ; and there were candlesticks in the conventional design of human 
hands to hold other watch-lights upon the huge tables crowded with tank- 
ards, jugs and bottles. The scene within was — with all the fantastic cos- 
tumery of Jacobean London indeed kalaedoscopic. Aldermen in red. Sea- 
captains in blue. Retainers of great noblemen in green, and servants of 
great bishops in yellow. Italian counts in cherry velvet. Spanish grandees 
blazing with jewels and barbaric gold, gallants with bombasted trunks and 
every possible hue of hose, huge earrings and long plumed hats strolled 
about, stroking their fantastically cut beards or long love-locks or flicking 
with the points of their gilded rapiers, the rushes on the floor. Waiters 
in statute caps (the only somber tints in the view) were scampering about 
with the malsmley, Canary, acqua-vitae, methiglin, and the ever-demanded 
sherris sack and sugar, or poking with long poles fresh tow through the 
bars of the cressets, as one by one they would go out in smoke, when 
the cry, "No husbandry, Master Cooke." "No husbandry," went up from 
half an hundred throats. 

Just about seven of the clock the outer door of this room was pushed 
open, and with the new comer entered a volume of the outside fog and chill 
that sent up another sort of cry, "Dout it, Dout it." 

On submitting to have his cloak and bonnet and spurred boots removed 
by an attendant, this new comer was revealed as a slight gentleman richly 
garbed in black velvet tunic and moderately bombasted knee trunks with 
elaborate lace at his throat and wrists. 

He seemed to know what point of the crowded room to make, where 
even the deep window-seats were occupied by the drinkers, "That's Master 
Shakespeare of the Globe," was the general comment — and many greetings 
did he receive by name, to all of which he responded with a smile and nod 
of the affable kind which a well-to-do person who cares not particularly 
for his company or to ingratiate himself therewith affects. 

As he neared the side of the room furthest from the door, a man attired 
much like Shakespeare — ^but who, despite the closeness of the place, wore 
his cloak depending from its clasp on his left shoulder — ^half rose and 
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made room on the settle. "Nay" he said as Shakespeare mildly protested. 
"I am but about departing, though beshrew me if the night tempt." 

"Mayhap thou will be beshrewed as it is/' my good Drayton, and another 
hour or so will make small difference in the beshrewing. Sit thee down again. I 
am minded to a many stoups to get this miasm out of me — as many as will 
serve, at any rate — and thou shalt fill one to every one of mine, albeit thou 
hast not crossed from Surrey shore and splashed afoot through this devil's 
own night. Did gods or men imagine ever such streetways as our worship- 
ful lord mayors and turtle- fed aldermen decree us?" 

"They will be mended in summer time when they are already fair 
enow!" said Drayton. 

Again the door opened to further cries of "Dout it Dout it." This 
time, a man shabbily dressed with threadbare cloakings, entered. But the 
welcome he received was anything but threadbare. Many rose, and many 
not rising held their cups aloft. "Ah, Ben Jonson. Welcome, Ben Jon- 
son, Ben Jonson, Ben Jonson, come in, come in. The night has waned but 
sadly without thee. A seat — take mine, take mine, sir I" 

But instead of joining any one of the groups where he would have been 
more than welcome, Jonson pressed through the sitters who wooed him in 
vain, to where Shakespeare and Drayton sat, and although neither of these 
two either rose or lifted cups, but rather kept their faces averted, he drew 
himself up before them and called each by name. 

"An' I may, I'll join you worshipfuls," he said. "Surely I vouch 'it 
is a judgment marred and most imperfect' — I quote from your Othello of 
this evening's rendition — that denies me of your company to-night. Let me, 
I pray you, share in the reckoning." 

Master Michael Drayton bit his lip and took little pains to conceal his 
annoyance. Shakespeare, however, replied but carelessly, "Join us, if so it 
please thee. But join in the reckoning! That I doubt thou canst, unless 
thou art better provided than at our last revel. Here," and he took from his 
belt a roll of crumpled bits of paper and roughly opened them upon the 
table, "Cans't redeem these? For an' thou canst, I will pay for thy aqua 
vitae. Here, varlet" — (this to a servingman) — ^"a thimbleful of strong water 
for Master Jonson, and again portions of metheglin for our empty cups." 

Drayton, who had not made the slightest sign of recognition at Ben 
Jonson's approach, looked up to see how he would receive Shakespeare's 
insult, whether with a blow or a cringe. "Poor devil !" he muttered when he 
saw him swallow not only Shakespeare's words but the drink for which 
Shakespeare had paid. 
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After finishing the brandy at a gulp, Jonson laid one hand, not over 
clean be it confessed, upon the I. O. U.'s and extending the other towards 
Shakespeare, said: "These and many another, and no small coin of the 
realm, mayst thou hand over to me, Master William Shakespeare — ^ay, to 
me who made thee, and is not o*erproud of his handicraft therein. If thou 
wilt be graciously pleased to cast up my account for the two plays thou hadst 
of me — thou playdest them, dost remember? more than sixty times — ^and 
never a penny for the playwright's usance have I received yet at thy 
hands." 

"Nay, touch not the notes of hand, friend Ben," responded Shakespeare. 
"Say not either before this gentlemen that I render not to every man tuum 
quoque! Mark me," and he drew from his wallet a small memorandum- 
book bound in pigskin, and after fumbling a moment among its leaves laid 
the book before him with his finger at an entry. Then slowly he read as 
follows : 

"Item: Every Man in His Humour. Paid Henslowe one pound, 
eighteen shillings, six and one ha* pence and one groat to take up divers 
notes of hand of Master Jonson, it being understood that said Jonson con- 
senteth to this payment for his peace and acquittal of said Henslowe for 
money borrowed, and said Shakespeare to have the use and pleasure of said 
play. (Memorandum: the above paid in mill six-pence.) Item: Every 
Man Out of His Humour. Paid worshipful Master E. AUeyn, one pound 
two and one-half shillings to quit divers notes of hand of Master B. Jon- 
son, it being understood that said Jonson consenteth to said payment as for 
his acquittal of said Alleyn for divers monies borrowed, and said Shakes- 
peare to have the profit of said play." In wording something unlike, but 
the tenor the same !" 

"God only knoweth what thou hast writ there, honest William," retorted 
Jonson, "for not the devil himself can call thy writing fair ! How be it thou 
hast paid for my drink and shalt pay for the like to-night again ; and right 
glad am I thou statest in presence of worshipful Master Drayton here that I 
owe nothing to that cormorant and devourer of widows' houses, Henslowe. 
And now another cup of aqua vitae and I take myself away, for two's com- 
pany, as the saying is." 

To tell the truth, Drayton was not a little disappointed to see a quarrel 
averted by Jonson's soft answer. He had hoped that Jonson's well-known 
jealousy of Shakespeare and Shakespeare's equally well-known infirmity 
of temper, would have developed a pretty one, and given him, Drayton, an 
opportunity to curry favor with Shakespeare by espousing his side of the 
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affair. But he was still more disappointed when Shakespeare swept the I. 
O. U/s over to Ben's side of the table, saying, "In truth I sometimes think I 
love thee, Ben; here, take these, and a gold piece with them. I am more 
beholden to thee than that. Nay, no thanks. And to steer away from the 
breakers Shakespeare lifted his small Venetian glass of aqua-vitae and said, 
"These be rare spirits indeed though I lay you they paid never his majesty's 
revenue !" 

"Not strong enow, not strong enow and yet strong enow too," replied 
Ben "I mean not strong enow comparably. For your absolute strength give 
me Dame Marian Hackett's home brew. Hast not heard my verses ? Nay" 
— for Ben, once he had the floor so to speak, was loth to relinquish it. Before 
there could be protest had drawn a soiled and scrawled bit of manuscript 
from his wallet, and began 

When shall we meet again and have a taste 

Of that transcendent ale we dranke of last? 

What wild ingredients did Dame Marian choose 

To mad her drink withal ? It made me lose 

My wits before I quenched mine thirst. There came 

Such whimsies in mine head, and such a flame 

Of fiery drunkenness had smudged my nose 

My beard shrunk in for fear! There were of those 

That took me for a Comet — some afar 

Distance remote thought me a blazing star! 

The Earth methought, just as it was, it went 

Round in a wheeling course of merriment. 

Mine head was ever dropping, and mine nose 

Offering to be a suitor to my toes. 

My mouth did stand awry just as it were 

Labouring to whisper something in mine ear. 

My pox marked face, they say, appeared to some 

Just like a dry and burning honey comb : 

My tongue did swim in Ale, and joyed to boast 

Himself a better seaman than the toast! 

Each brewer that I met, I kist and made 

Suitor to be apprenticed to the Trade. 

One did approve the notion when he saw 

That mine own legs would the Indentures draw. 

Well Sirs I grew stark mad — that may you see 
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By this adventure into Poetrie. 

You easily may see I am not quite 

Grown sober yet by these sad lines I write — 

I only do'ot for this that you may see 

That though you paid for th' Ale, yet it paid me 

But not even Drayton interrupted, for Ben was as lord paramount at 
The Devil as was Shakespeare himself at the Mermaid. When Ben had 
finished, Shakespeare said "Truly did I see not thine Apollo Club rules 
framed over yon chimney-piece, I should hold thou hadst small warrant for 
thy verses, for they are marvellous rotten — But tell me — ^Wast at the Globe 
but now?" 

"Truly I was," said Ben "and Bacon was with me wearing, as is his 
wont, the Shockingest bad hat in all London ;" an I know not were we most 
amazed or angered at the scant courtesy those louts of Germans did thy 
Othello. Better than this night did never Lowin, play, and Augustine Phil- 
lips, his lago, was at the top of his talent, and in all else was the play fitted. 
And yet there the addle-brained Germans sat, mumbling in each others 
lugs or asleep or eating cheese maybe, paying no heed at all to the best thine 
actors could do. Kempe could not make them laugh, nor Taylor make 
them weep, albeit his Desdemona was tender as chapelboy-maid could be." 
"But their bursars paid the Globe well for their seats, Ben, and that is what 
I look to first, and the takings at the door have I already bestowed in Mas- 
ter AUeyn's chest," said Shakespeare. 

"For the children must needs wear shoon, and I lay by naught at my 
tilling. However, I must be at St. Helen's Place betimes to-night, for to- 
morrow I go to Stratford to see the goodwife and those same children," 

"They say the knights of the road are in great numbers, waxing bold, 
and taking purses at our very gates ; so be wary, dear Shakespeare." Then, 
in a whisper "I like me not the guise of yon two fellows on next settle." 

"Fear not for me, friend Dra3i:on," responded Shakespeare aloud. "It 
is not my wont to take hazards at aught. I burn daylight only, making 
journey twixt simrise and evensong; and lie at my friend John Davenant 
his hostelrie in Oxford, the report whereof cannot have escaped thee — " 

"And a pretty wife, they tell me, whose report also speedeth — " 

"r faith as to that," said Shakespeare, smiling and shrugging his 
shoulders, "there are pretty wives eno* hereabouts." 

"Of the which no man can better warrant us," said Drayton. 
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II 
"thus conscience doth make cowards of us all :" 

When Shakespeare mentioned having "deposited his takings at Othello 
with Master AUeyn, he only stated as much as he cared to. The sum: to 
tell truth : had been less the not inconsiderable price of two diamond rings, 
one of which he had slipped on the pretty finger of Mistress Mary Fytton 
as in Page attire and sworded she had strutted across the stage while lago 
was slaying Roderigo, watched fiercely by my jealous, lords Southamp- 
ton and Rutland, as she gave Shakespeare a kiss — intended to be furtive — 
lest it imperil Shakespeare's life, for she well knew that not only my lords 
had swords, but that their scores of varlets eager to do their master's 
service, had short and wicked knives ! — ^The other diamond was for Mistress 
John D'Avenant, when her surly husband should be not about — ^at Oxford 
on the morrow. 

Shakespeare started early from St. Helen's place on May Day morning. 
He knew that despite the vile weather of the night before, the roads would 
be full of merry-makers seeking the various Maye Pole festivals which no 
sort of weather could induce Englishmen to forego. However, the sun 
had risen brightly. His mount had hardly reached The Black Nunnery when 
a shout behind him caused him to turn, and he beheld a lad — who proved to 
be Drayton's varlet, running after him, bearing a billet from Dray- 
ton himself, which read; "Go not by Oxford. It was as I feared 
— those two fellows, trust me, mean not well — ^they conserted much 
after you quitted The Devil, and betook themselves one at a time away — 
Thine, M. D.," Shakespeare threw the varlet a handful of coin — ^and 
laughed to himself. Nevertheless, he rode only until the fork of the high- 
way just before the towers of Oxford came in view — and took the cross 
road which, resuming the highway some miles beyond Oxford led straight to 
Stratford town — ^and in due time the hoofs of Shakespear's mount clattered 
over the Clopton Bridge at Stratford, (one of the few bridges of his glorious 
majesty King James his England ; not built by the devil-like that Westmore- 
land one at Fune, or of stone pillars with oaken girders as the old priests 
had constructed, but of cobble-stones throughout, buttressed and arched 
and not too steep of roadway;) and was soon pounding with its huge iron 
knocker on his own oaken door at New Place. 

There was a sound of scuffling and scurrying and rustling of kirtles, 
interpersed with small feminine titters and screams within. But the door 
showed no sounds of opening. So Shakespeare pounded again. 
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This time the door cautiously opened and a pretty girl's face peered out. 

"Nay, Judith, but it is myself, thy father !" cried Shakespeare. 

"Oh, father, father!" cried pretty Judith, and in an instant she had 
thrown her arms about his neck and was smoothering him with kisses. 

"Parden, father. But I had thought it was that foolish Tom Quiney 
that knocked, and Joan Morgan had but just wagered that I would buss him- 
an-an" 

"An thou wouldist too, sweetheart! But is Joan Morgan of Bristol 
here? Welcome, sweetheart, and how is thy brother Sir Thomas, the priest? 
It is long since I have seen or heard of him," and Shakespeare disengaged 
himself from Judith and bestowed a loud smack full upon the lips of the 
maiden he had addressed as Joan Morgan, who had come forward and 
shared in Judith's greeting to the home-returned. Just then there was a 
rustle of farthingale and Shakespeare's wife, Mistress Anne Shakespeare 
herself, loomed up. However Puritanical in tenet, Mistress Anne forgot not 
that she was the lady of the finest house in Stratford town and wife of 
an Armiger and County magistrate; and her bodice was cut low as the 
lowest and her stomacher was as peaked and her farthingale as wired and 
bombasted as those of the loftiest dame going, and her ruff supported by 
its supertasses towered and spread as fan-like and tall as the tallest, behind 
her ears. Her husband greeted her with a kiss, noticeably less warm that 
those he had bestowed upon Judith and Joan, upon her forehead. But 
Mistress Anne did not return the greeting. 

"How is it that thou comest not home betimes William," she said in a 
distantly cold tone that sounded as if spoken in another apartment. "Scarce 
once in a sixth-month indeed, and then with only thoughts of wenches and 
of queans, and kisses upon thy lips." 

"Who spoke of queans and wenches but thyself, good wife?" cried 
Shakespeare. "Can I not buss my cousin Joan here, but thou doest rate 
me. Nay — " 

"Nay no more. Dist thou think that our sealed and saintly men at 
London Master Stubbs and Master Bates know nothing of thy playhouse ?-^ 
fine places truly, if Master Stubbs his book be true! Ah, William, many is 
the dominie I set to prayers to mingle with mine own that thou mayst 
forswear that wicked playhouse." 

"Forswear thy bread and ale, good wife?" interrupted Shakespeare. 
How thrive I by any other means? Peace, peace! I too might speak of 
welcome home like this ! Sour looks and perverse humours, and thy tongue 
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never aweary. Hast raiUed to this purpose for this three-month of which 
you tell us, woman?" 

But the domestic tirade was soon broken into on both sides, for Judith 
again rushed up, and throwing her arms about her father's neck, began 
kissing him so vigorously upon his mouth that he could say nothing, while 
Joan Morgan led Mistress Anne away, muttering : "He leaves his harlots and 
his playhouses and cometh here to flout me doth he. Nay but Vl\ not 
endure it longer! So graze as ye find pastures — Fll to mine own people," 
and she launched into a well known Puritan monody 

But Jeshuan waxed fat and then most wantonly did kick 
And hell and damna-tion are in his fatness thick 
The teeth of cruel beasts I will upon him send therefor 
And adder's pois-ion also for to vex him more and more 

Meanwhile Shakespeare, who like most easy-going men was most 
easily infuriated when his sense of a sort of justice in the attack upon him 
was cancelled by the violence of the attack itself, struggled to free himself 
from Judith who had thrown her arms around him in fear of what might 
come, for she had witnessed the like before "And I wax fat for to get thee 
a roof-tree and to maintain thy regiment of snivelling parsons and Puritan 
ranters — who, the more they louder pray the lower runneth the Sherris- 
sack. Do thou mend thy manners and Til mend my ways. You Death's 
head! You everlasting memento mori!" 

But Judith soon hushed him, and led him in an opposite direction into 
a long apartment to the right of the hall, and divesting him of his bonnet, 
cloak, gloves and boots, saw him safely seated on a settle before the roaring 
fire, and knelt at his side. 

"Dearest, dearest father," she said, "blame not the mother, she hath 
had crosses indeed this week. The day before yesterday, a man we knew 
not came with tidings that one of our heifers was strayed two miles and 
had gone lame of a 1^, and had hobbled into the Avon ford for a drink, 
and could not hobble out again, and was carried down stream and drowned, 
and I know not what, and all last fort-night's cheese was lost through 
John Squele his letting sleep or I know not what, overtake him, and Martha 
hath thrice given notice, and the Beadle hath left a precept here that if in 
three days — ^and here is now the smith's note for shoeing and plough-irons." 

"Enow! Enow!" interrupted Shakespeare. "I have much business 
that calls me back again to London by day-break to-morrow morn. To 
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the devil with this dishclout bruit and all its beholdings!" Here I have 
ridden two days, from where all has been peace, and for what? — sl catalogue 
of troubles, a scolding wife — " 

"But a duteous daughter, and a dea^ friend from Bristol way. Pray 
you, for Joan Morgan's sake, if not for love of your duteous daughter 
and her guest, dear father — " 

"Aye, my dear, I'll say naught more," interrupted Shakespeare. "But 
think that I am hungry, my girl — nay, bespeak the supper and I vouch thee 
to say naught more." 

"Marry, father, dost think we had forgotten supper? It even now 
waits. Come, Cicely will have a care of the fire ; the supper is spread in the 
self-same place." 

The room was wide as became a gentleman's dining-room. The ceiling 
timbered heavily. Along one side and taking up nearly one-third of the 
whole apartment was the great dining table, while seats built into the walls 
under the long diamonded lattice window served instead of chairs for the 
diners. At the free end however was a single plain wooden chair and this 
Shakespeare took while Judith and Joan snuggled close to each other at 
the opposite end. Mistress Anne sat alone on the long side bench while 
opposite her the table stood free and the maids came and placed the viands 
borne from the buttery hatch. Severe as Mistress Shakespeare was in her 
Puritanism she was no laggard or stinter at her table. There was a brace 
of capons and a dish of blackbirds, marchpanes of many kinds to free the 
lack of vegetables, a pasty, a sucket, marmelaide cumfits wardens, wafers, 
almonds and preserved fruits and apples and cheese, ginger and lemons 
sliced. Last of all came a rabbit, and a custard and fritter. Then to crown all 
there was a hugh salat or salad as we say and a couple of partridges and more 
preserved fruits. Had there been men guests, long tobacco pipes to smoke 
between the dishes would doubtless have appeared. For some reason un- 
known Shakespeare did not use tobacco at all, though he was wont sit long 
at his pippins and cheese, and almonds and sherris sack ! By the peremptory 
table fashion of the day however all this abundance was to be washed down 
with only home-brewed ale. Though there were thirty-six varieties of 
Spanish wines and fifty-six kinds of French wines familiar to the English- 
man and for sale in the vintneries, they were reserved for spending the 
nights over at the tavern or in the gentleman's living-rooms, they were not 
served at all with meals. It was allowable for the gentleman always to set 
before his guest the constant dry Sherry called Sack or Sherris Sack, or — 
with a saucer of sugar — "sack and sugar." But the ambitious of regard 
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or great nobleman strove for as many varieties as he could muster of the 
Spanish and French exotics. 

"Well, pretty Joan," began Shakespeare, how doest all in Bristol town 
and earnest thou hither prosperously and hath my Judith here had the grace 
to use thee cousinly and well?" I' faith, I am right glad to see thee here, 
for I love thy father well, and thy brother the priest. An' I can say naught 
of him but that I wish he were no priest for an hour if I could get him up 
to the — ^up to London, I would say." 

"Father is well," answered Joan Morgan," and my brother is well, 
and much do they have speech together touching thee and thy plays, and 
how thou hast put our name, or rather mine brother's name, into thy 
All's Well, a sodden play, my brother Thomas calls it, but he thanks thee 
for the courtesy all the same — " 

"Yes, I did make Parolles confess himself to Morgan in that play, 
though indeed Welsh names have scant place in the Frenchman's land, I grant 
ye! But I have another play but now in my mind, and I shall do better 
yet by thee. Faith, I have the story pat. i shall make a young girl like my 
Viola (I will call her Imogen, which is "Morgan" twisted, as thou seest), 
in a green sickness, travel by foot in Wales by Mil ford Haven, and the best 
man in the play, he of the kindest heart and the highest courtesy and of 
the greatest worth shall.be called "Morgan." Indeed, I think that he 
shall rescue her from purse-takers, or lions — " 

"Nay, nay, Cousin William, bethink thee there are no lions in Wales." 

"And wilt thou chide me too, little woman? Drayton says that I have 
put great serpents and lions into the forests about Warwick, and do make 
all words serve some turn, no matter what meaning they may perchance bear. 
But enow. What thinkest thou of thy cousins here? It is many a day 
since thou hast seen them all." 

"Well, thou cousin, art still youthful, in doublet and hose. And as for 
sweet Judith — I would I were a man : Tom Quiney, but now, for he passes 
for a man (this with a mocking grimace at Judith), for her sake: but when 
I shortly take myself back down river to Bristol she will go too, and I'll 
warrant you there are gallant in Bristol City will not make her cry 
out her eyes for Straford oafs" 

"Nay, nay, make no shift of slurring at our Stratford youth. And our 
Judith will not bear with over much slander of Tom Quiney neither, an' 
I know the wench," and her father gave a smile and a nod at Judith. 

"And may she go with me, then. Cousin William," said Joan. 
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"Ask the goodwife there," said Shakespeare, taking a long pull at the 
tankard. 

"Surely, I will ask Cousin Anne first. But your permit — " 

"My leave, surely, if hers is first had — ^but how canst thou thyself leave 
the Stratford gallants?" 

"Dost think that Joan hath no sweetheart sir," said Judith, who now 
for the first time had spoken. 

"Nay, how should I know?" said her father. 

"Ask her, then," said Judith. 

"Peace, peace, vixens," cried the mother, rising from her place. "Sweet- 
hearts indeed ! Is it that I am to hear of nothing but sweethearts? Nathless 
ye think that such talk will best suit the father, and that he cannot speak 
with ye of higher things. Are your souls naught? The city, the playhouse, 
the inns, and worse ! What is it that Master Byfield and I do pray without 
ceasing for ye all, if ye will not pray yourselves? Ah! woe for England — 
woe for all of ye — with your junketings and your revellings, and your 
sweethearts and your kisses. Comest thou home, William, to fill your young 
maids' ears with thoughts of sweethearts and gallants?" 

But Shakespeare had evidently been prepared for more outbursts and 
had determined upon another tack. "Run, Judith, quickly," he said, turning 
to his daughter, "and see if the Reverend Richard Byfield hath left a morsel 
of sack in the butt. For he prays not but when he wants in meat, and 
what he wants in meat he'll triple in drink. "Be merry, be merry, my wife 
has all," and Shakespeare hummed Master Silence's catch in Justice Shal- 
low's orchard in Gloucestershire as he sat with Falstaff, Davy and Bardolph 
for the last time. 

"Peace, peace, sir," almost shouted the now frantic Mistress Anne. 
"Peace, maids," she added, raising her arm as Judith and Joan were almost 
at the sobbing point. "Let him go back to his queans and his harlotries, 
his strumpets and his suppers after the Play that John Hall saith — " 

Her voice had risen some octaves above nature, but she stopped sud» 
denly, for Shakespeare dashed his tankard to the polished floor with a crash 
and leaped to his feet, his face white with rage. 

"A pox of what John Hall saith — I would Susannah had never seen 
his malkan face ! Tell him to brevet among his own kicky-wicky hens and 
— "but he paused in time, only to thunder in a still louder key.. "Seek your 
chamber Madame! seek your chamber. I but came to plant his Magesty's 
mulberry tree in our orchard, but it may plant itself betimes, for I'll seek 
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mine own house in London to-morrow where ye shall timely write me for 
pardon ! I say, seek your chamber !" 

"Ah father, father, do not forget, she is our mother. She hath many 
trials. She hath"— cried Judith. 

"Ah marry, I know about the heifer, and the beadle, and John Squeele 
his cheese, and the smith's reckoning! But peace I will have. When I am 
not by you shall rail as ye will, Mistress Anne. But when I am come ! — " 

Neither of the maidens could foresee to where the anger of Shakespeare 
— who was now thoroughly aroused— could end, when there came another 
clang at the knocker. 

This time Shakespeare himself, glad of a diversion, strode to the great 
hallway, opened the door and pulled it wide. "Ah, welcome, welcome, 
Tom Quineyl" he cried, as he recognized the new-comer by the flicker 
of the rushlight which had meanwhile been hung. "Thou comest at a 
fitting time, for the goodwife was but now going to bed and I am for the 
Falcon and a night on't, and Judith is but at finishing supper and there is 
another maiden here thou knowest. How fares it with thy father, Tom 
Quiney, and the kind mother and how thy pelting self. FU warrant thou 
hast forgotten more than thou knowest!" 

But Shakespeare, in spite of gossips galore at the Falcon Inn, did not 
drink deep. He had already made up his mind that if his stormy Puritan 
spouse was impossible, there was mettle more attractive close at hand. 
For if, in most, men, Shakespeare not excepted, each new face created a* 
new fancy, the background of a bituminous theology in a scolding wife 
might better set off a pretty face in the foreground than a lesser tempera- 
ture could reckon with. "Why should I not love the little Bristol maid? 
A man's as young as he feels — I have horse will follow where the game 
makes way!" And by the time he was well tucked under the bright red 
counterpane of the best bed at New Place — ^he had resolved that Mistress 
Davenant's Diamond should grace a younger finger ! 

"Come and kiss me, sweet and twenty 
Life's a stuff will not endure" 

and, humming his own catch, he fell asleep! 
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III. 

SIT BY MY SIDE AND LET THE WORLD SLIP. WE SHALL NE'eR BE YOUNGER. 

It was late in the morning when he awoke and unfastened the lattice 
for the crisp morning air. In Shakespeare^s day there was except at 
court sometimes no such thing as breakfast, or indeed anything until the 
mid-day meal, except home-brewed ale at pleasure, it being the custom for 
the men on rising to go about their vocations, and the women to seek their 
homely or housewife duties without greeting. But Shakespeare had no 
patience to hear his man John Sackington's long tales of duties awaiting 
his master. Among other things Shakespeare — being an Armiger, was a 
magistrate; and John Sackington informed him that the first thing to be 
done was to get rid of a lot of petty charges awaiting Pie-poudre trial — 
But Shakespeare would none of it. 

"Nay, ril not waste any single day at home in hearing how Hodge 
hath turned his goodwife out o' doors, or how Goody Crumpet's chimney 
smoketh into John a' Combe's windows, or how Widow Naps hath im- 
pounded the Vicar's yearling ligs, or Caleb Pilcher the hunchback, his woes 
— ^give him ale enow and dispatch him — " But there was Joan in the door- 
way ! 

When the soldiers of King Henry the fourth invaded Wales and saw 
the Welsh maidens, that wise King was moved to forbid by penalty of fine 
and gaol an English soldier marrying a Welsh wife, lest English lassies 
should go unhusbanded. And surely if dainty little Joan Morgan was a 
specimen of Welsh maidenhood, the temptation must have justified the 
penalty! She was radiant in rosy loveliness as she met Shakespeare after 
he had summarily disclaimed his magistrate's duties, and it was no wonder 
that he forgot all about poor Caleb Pilcher, the hunchbank at the scullery 
door. Indeed, an appointment at court might well be waived for an ap- 
pointment with such a vision. Already snatches of the new play (it was 
to be called "The Tempest" in memory of his stormy welcome by goodwife 
Anne, the sweeter vision to be perpetuated in Miranda, in everlasting 
tribute to the Bristol maid) were scurrying about in Shakespeare's brain. 
" *I do beseech you, chiefly that I may mention it in my prayers, what is 
your name?' That would be fair overture when the youth chosen shall 
meet her first, as I meet her now." Only he had no intention of being 
Prospero, the opposite part of Ferdinand, being more to his taste. He 
did not, however, say anything about his prayers, or ask Joan in superero- 
gation what her name might be. What he did say was, as he saluted her: 
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"r faith, pretty cousin, thou lookst as if thou hadst just risen out of 
the sea, as did Aphrodite," 

"My name in Cymric is More Can, an' that meaneth 'born by the sea,' 
uncle Shakespeare," said Joan, as she returned the salute with a pretty 
smack. 

"Ay I wot it, sweet lass," said Shakespeare, not a bit disconcerted 
with so hearty and niece-and-uncle-like kiss, "and I know too that thine 
ancestor Thomas Morgan the Monk of Bangor made his name over into 
Greek Telagos Uios' and voided at Rome that pious Heresy that there was 
no Original Sin — and mayhap he achieved it from looking into eyes as 
bright as thine— and was not drawn to the lions for it neither." 

"All the ladies in thy plays have bright eyes, uncle William," answered 
Joan, "and thou sayest these pretty things in speech that they may ever be 
ready at thy pen's end." 

It had happened that — the very morning before — ^Joan had, as the 
custom was, asked her hostess's permission to return to her home, a per- 
mission which of course Mistress Shakespeare had readily accorded. But 
now she broached another request — "Cannot Judith accompany me on the 
hoy — (for on hoys — probably something like our modem cat-boats, which 
would float down the Avon to the Severn and so to Bristol — was most of 
the commerce of Stratford then conducted). "Nay, nay, nay," Mistress 
Shakespeare had almost screamed. "Hath my misguided husband already 
so corrupted thee that thou shouldst not deem it unseemly that two maids 
should journey, unattended save by Fulke Sandells (the owner of the hoy 
— who was to take his wool-combing to Bristol on the morrow.) 

"But must I alone on the hoy, then?" said Joan. "For I know not 
how else to gain my father's home. An' two maids cannot so journey, how 
unmannerly, by your leave and favor, dear Aunt Shakespeare, for one 
poor little maid alone to so journey?" 

"Aunt me no aunts," responded Mistress Anne, "and uncle mine 
sinful husband no uncles. We are less than kin to thee, and not more than 
kind. For albeit we love thee in the bonds of the flesh, thee and thy people 
are not of the covenant, though I fain thou wer'st. The harlot of Rome 
and her abominations thou clingest to, and thou hast a brother — or some 
other kin, is't? — who is a woe-begotten priest. Nay, Joan, maiden, I did not 
mean to be harsh to thee" (for the poor girl had begun to cry bitterly). 
"Nay, nay, weep not. I will give thee some tracts to peruse on thy journey 
that Mr. Byfield, whom thous knowest, hast writ, wherby thou may'st 
have the means — ^an thou hast the grace given thee — ^to timely avoid the 
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wrath that is and that which is to come. For how shall they know without 
a preacher, and how shall one preach unless he be sent, and how shall 
one be sent to those whom the priests keep apart from the hearing of the 
word ? Trust me, Joan, we, who now lift up our voices but in the market- 
place and the commons, shall yet break into your domes, and your churches, 
and your ministers, and we will break your painted images, and the 
baubles, and gew-gaws, and the furbishings — ^and the Lord will know His 
own in that day — ^and there shall be mirth in funeral, and death in mar- 
riage, and all the children of revelling shall be brought low. But no more 
now, Joan. It's not by thy fault but of thy teaching, which, poor child, 
thou canst not break from, that thou sinnest." 

"But must I go alone, dear Mistress?" sobbed Joan, who wisely 
brought this diatribe to a close, by a jump at the main issue. 

"Nay. I doubt not but I can summon some discreet and earnest 
brother such as is Praise-God Soul-grace, who prayed with us but yester- 
day, but who hath small store of this world's treasure, who, for a slack 
remuneration, will see thee safely in Bristol town. He can return with 
Master Sandells, and God knows but ghostly conversation and opportunity 
may bring Master Fulke himself to conviction. For I think I have heard 
that they who sail with tide and current have many an hour that lacks 
occupation." But Judith shall abide at home. She goeth not to Bristol 
fairings ! 

But for Joan, correct and virtuous as she was, the prospect of a long 
day of Brother Soulgrace's society and conversation had little relish of 
salvation. She knew, too, that she would not, as a good Catholic, be 
allowed, even had she wished, to read Parson Byfield's tracts, or to listen 
to the calamity-ranters, who saw small good in anything but a destruction 
of the world, and, as it seemed to her, of ever)rthing that was not ugly and 
disagreeable. All this was propitious for Shakespeare, however — who 
hearing 6f the difficulty, settled it at once by saying, to the vast chagrin 
of his lady, when she saw how she had played his game in all. "I ride 
to London by way of Oxford to-morrow, and Joan shall ride my pillion, 
and — (to Joan) — Mistress D'Avenant will care for thee over-night at the 
Crown Inn and we will to London next day, and Michael Drayton's wife 
shall lodge thee until thy brother John Morgan the Priest can come from 
Bristol to fetch thee! And as he said, so was it. 

The outset was, of course, very early in the morning and only Judith 
and Tom Quiney were on hand to bid Shakespeare and his lovely pillion a 
prosperous ride to Oxford. 
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In those days unmarried women — ^unless they were of the Court — 
poured themselves into close fitting bodices, and wore plain kirtles instead 
of the ridiculous farthingales, and affected none of the brilliant ornaments 
that the well-to-do married woman carried to the extent of her husband's 
purse. Joan's pillion costume was sombre brown and her gauntlets un- 
stiched with ornaments. A tight fitting cap of black velvet, over a soft white 
partlet framed her chin and brilliant cheeks, and set off deliciously the great 
azure eyes and the red moue of a mouth. Indeed a tempting picture of 
maiden beauty was the little Welsh damsel, and as Shakespeare looked down 
at the small brown gauntlets clasping themeslves lightly at his belt-buckle — 
or turned his head so, that his mustache brushed the lovely chin — ^he felt 
that so far as propinquity at least would do his trick — ^the trick was done. 

Free as were the speech and manner of days when a Romeo could 
kiss a Juliet the first time they met — ^poor little Juliet asked Romeo the 
first time she ever saw him if his purpose was marriage, and when he 
kissed her only pleasantly remarked that, according to his domino of a 
Palmer, he should have rightly only have kissed her hand : just as "modest" 
meant "not given to self-praise" and "gentle" meant "of gentle birth" — 
the standard of social purity was about as at present It was nowhere 
pretended among marriageable persons that they might not possibly marry 
if they found it agreeable, and they frankly made the possibility a subject 
of conversation! If they could not bandy the brilliant repartee of Bene- 
dict and Beatrice at least they would be quite as double entendre and sug- 
gestive. The society of the time was far from being complex, and there 
was little or nothing upon which a man or a woman could vent their sense 
of humour, except the relations between the sexes — But here was a new 
situation ! 

The problem with Shakespeare seemed to be one to give pause even 
to the creator of Romeo and Angelo. He had never quite dealt with 
such a situation. After all, his back was to her, he could not see her 
blushes! After the first plunge, even a cold bath could be warmed with 
impassioned words. So they had not long doubled the hill which shut out 
Stratford town, then he began. 

"Now Joan, sweetheart, it is long to the next town and my horse 
here must need wait for his oat, but with you and me it is not so, and 
when you will, I have a something large pack for our reflection." "My 
dear uncle William, I noticed that it was not small, and marvelled if it 
were all cates:" answered Joan unsuspectingly. 

"Better and better; it was Uncle Shakespeare at New Place; now it 
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is Uncle William. It will next be Uncle Will — next uncle, and I had my 
will. *Wiir next." 

But this he said in his mind. What he said in words, was: 

"Nay, not at all cates, though thou shouldest eat nothing else, sweet 
Joan, had I my way. But in yon pack are good broad eating for an hungry 
man and- — " 

"And a hungry damsel" Uncle Will, "for when I have a mind towards 
victuals, I eat as a colt, so my father hath it. But tell me what thou hast, 
and I will take the sweetest only, for thou sayest I must have the sweet- 
lings only, and I take thee at thy parol." 

"So thou shalt, sweet one. Well, for the catalogue. Item: a marrow 
pie, with ginger and raisins. Item: another pie, a pilchard pie. Item: 
capers and eschalots. Item: three herring pasties, with cloves and gal- 
ingalls. Item: a cheese. Item: a quartern loaf of wheat bread. Item: 
two bottles of canary wine — Judith put these in herself. Aye, and that 
bethinks me, what divine you that I fetched for Judith down from Lon- 
don but forgot it until now." 

"Nay, I know not. What was't uncle?" said Joan. 

"Fork!"— "What, dear uncle?" "Fork! Didst not know that—" 

"Nay how should'st thou know, that his majesty hath ordered forks 
from Italy, and many have been distributed. I have but the one, but I 
can send Judith another, and now I will give thee this, and thou shalt 
remember that thou usedst it first on thy journey a-pillion with thy Shakes- 
peare." 

"There," he said to himself," is a point gained. I had all but said 
*thine Uncle Shakespeare.' " And so pleased was he with the phrase that 
he repeated it — "thy Shakespeare." 

"And will *my Shakespeare,' " said Joan coyly, "teach me the employ- 
ment and the how of it?" 

"To be pat, I will. Thou boldest it in thy left hand always, never lay- 
ing it down as thou dost thy knife and napkin, and when thou hast cut 
thy matter into morsels, thy fork is for carriage of them to thy mouth." 

"There better I used it first in pillion, for thou hast not eyes in thy 
back, and I like me not to be laughed at." 

"Come, then, take thou the leaders, Harry of the North will stand, and 
we will dismount. Here is, but a little further on, a cross and a loving- 
bench — and here will we eat and drink and wish all well at Bristol and 
at New Place and at the Globe on the Bankside." 

At a word from his master, "Harry of the North" stopped opposite 
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the Cross, and Shakespeare unclasped the little brown gauntlets at his 
waist. When he had dismounted, Joan was for placing her hands on his 
shoulders and, thus, purchased, leaping herself to the ground. But Shakes- 
peare would none of that, and took her bodily and tightly in his arms and 
was in no hurry to place her on her feet either. Besides he touched her 
cheeks with his lips which Joan, mistaking, returned with as hearty and 
as cousinly a kiss as any cousin could expect, and as indeed the custom 
of the times justified to a kinsman even had she then met Shakespeare 
for the first time. 

"Thank thee dear Uncle/' she said, "for the lovingest ride I have had 
this many a day." 

"Nay I have somewhat for thee else that thou mayest not forget thy 
ride when Bristol sweethearts press thee. Wilt let me hold thy left gaunt- 
let?" When Joan had removed it, "Now thy hand, sweet Joan." Joan 
extended her hand and Shakespeare, first kissing it, slipped upon its love- 
finger, Mistress D'Avenant's diamond ring! 

"Oh Uncle Will," cried the delighted maiden. For Joan like all 
English girls, knew diamonds only as items in the splendour of noble 
lords and ladies — as toys beyond covet to the commoner, (though the 
sumptuary-laws of the date, while rigid as to men*s apparell, did not deny 
any sort of bravery to woman) : and so, were she lucky enough to possess 
one, Joan might wear it without fear of tipstaff or tithing-man. 

"Not thy Uncle Will, but thy Will now and forever," whispered 
Shakespeare — "Sweetheart, I love thee, Ah Joan, I love thee, I love thee, 
I love thee — " and before Joan could resist he took her in his arms and 
kissed her full upon the cupid's bow of her lips. "My love my love — 
My wife that is to be an* thou lovest me, Joan dearest!" 

But the demure Welsh maiden struggled and disengaged herself from 
Shakespeare's amorous arms. "Alas, Uncle Will, what will Judith say, 
What will Judith say?" 

Perhaps even to the perfervid Shakespeare, a sense of humor might 
have suggested that the real question was — "What will Mistress Anne 
Shakespeare say!" But if the thought of it arose in him it did not find 
words. 

"Nay lovely Joan, I seek thee in honourable fashion. I am thy 
wooer, Joan, as betimes thy lover. Ask the brother Sir Priest. He will 
tell thee that it is written: *Be thou not unequally yoked with unbelievers.' 
Truly the Pope himself shall set me free from yon old Puritan harridan, 
thou hast seen at New Place. Nay truly, thy Will can do more than that! 
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Look you, I am in the walks of the court — ^thy husband e'en now for the 
asking to be; 'Sir William Shakespeare, Baronet,* aye or Baron or Earl 
for that matter, and Lady Joan Shakespeare toss her pretty head with 
the best of them. For I tell thee that at court there beest none so fair as 
thou." And none shall surpass thee in bravery neither, thy jewels as thy 
beauty shall teach the torches to bum bright. Joan — Lady — ^Joan; Queen 
Joan an I were King — nay best of all, My Joan." 

Joan drew herself up as if a Queen indeed. 

"Uncle Will," she said, "I am but a poor Welsh maiden — a poor 
Ship-chandler's daughter, I have none to champion me. My brother is 
a priest and cannot draw sword. Listen, dost know why I sought New 
Place but now? Belike I shouldst have told thee as I told none other, but 
— ^but I purposed telling Aunt Anne, thy Anne — thou seemst to have for- 
gotten her — But she looked so coldly on me, I durst not — ." Poor Joan 
could no longer hold back her tears, and she sank to the earth sobbing as 
if her fluttering little heart rent indeed. Shakespeare grovelled beside 
her, and would have taken her in his arms again, but she drew away. 
"Indeed, indeed, she sobbed, it was to escape a wicked nobleman and his 
creatures that my brother brought me from Bristol to thy roof. Nay, I 
will tell thee his name, and if thou indeed lovest me, thou canst prove it 
me against him." 

No matter how infatuated; the man is not born of woman who is 
not ready to defer his passion to bluster against the enemy of his lady- 
love! "What then, is the name?" 

"Dost know Sir Thomas Stuckeley?" 

At the name of the son and copy of his father — the most notorious 
libertine and chevalier d'industre in Europe: pirate, swashbuckler— duellist, 
at once — now in the confidences, and now in the dungeons, of kings — 
now leader of armies and now fugitive with a price on his head ; in short, 
everything by turns and nothing long, the soi-disait "Duke of Ireland;" 
Shakespeare's love-making turned to wrath. "Ay, I know that devil well 
— ^what wouldest he do to thee, Joan ?" he growled. 

Joan did not reply directly. 

"And I sought New Place for safety, for my father is old and my 
brother is a poor Religious and hath no sword and my kinsman, alas! is 
no better than the ravisher I fled from. "Nay, nay, my pretty Joan, pro- 
tested the now unhappy Shakespeare. I am thy guardian and thou art 
my ward. Cannot I ask my ward to wife? True I have a wife. Got wot 
she is no less. But I tell thee fair, she can and shall be lawfully put away 
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ere I ask thy hand again. And as for Tom Stuckeley, death! he has 
smuggled his last pipe of mahnsley! 

For Shakespeare, as did all the world, knew that just at this time 
young Stuckeley was under the Royal warrant at Bristol to arrest such 
contraband who were most skillful in eluding the coast guards of St. 
George's channel in the neighborhood of that port. Though, as was almost 
equally well known, he himself had no objection to the contraband that 
paid him richly to look the other way. (This sort of thing was common 
enough). Not a few officers of the English coast were of that day smug- 
glers themselves, and none of their own aqua vitae paid the customs duty. 
It was even alleged that the Crown permit to smuggle might be bought 
by a trifle of zeal in hanging the smuggler who had not the cash to buy 
immunity at court And Shakespeare knew too, that Miles Morgan's 
Chandlery being down among Bristol docks, it was more or less likely that 
his beautiful daughter had dangerously attracted the attention of the law- 
less gangs that consorted thereabouts. 

But naught that Shakespeare could say could comfort the poor little 
maiden. "Ah," she sobbed, "where can an honest maid live honest in 
England when her own kinsfolk would mislead her?" "But I seek not 
to mislead thee, little one," cried Shakespeare. "Seek I thee not for my 
wife?" 

"Shakespeare, the man I honoured and worshipped next to heaven, 
the great Shakespeare, of whom I would list to no wrong bruited ! whom I 
have been so proud to brag of as mine kinsman," and Joan's tears came 
faster and faster. "With lovers lacking matter" saith Rosalind, "the best 
shift is to kiss": and Shakespeare was wondering if under the circum- 
stances there were anything to be done but to take Rosalind's advice and 
the maiden in his arms, when horses were heard approaching. The sound 
of hoofbeats in those days was a call to be wary. So there was naught left 
but for the twain to remount willy nilly, and willy nilly Joan must resume 
her pillion and the tightest kind of clasp of her arms around her horse- 
man; and perhaps even simple little Joan reflected that a damsel could 
not be well at sword's point with a man she was hugging in her arms 
with all her might! And how could she prevent it, without tumbling from 
her seat at risk of her life, if Shakespeare every now and then fondled 
the small gauntlets at his belt buckles? 

But the sound of hoof beats grew louder and the spires of Oxford 
were not yet in sight; and just as Harry of the North had been permitted 
to lapse in to an amble, four horsemen, two from behind and two myster- 
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iously appearing from a copse just ahead of him drew up around horse, 
rider and pillion! 

All four wore masks, but Shakespeare's quick eye thought it detected 
in the two that stopped the way, the two drinkers at The Devil of his 
last night with Drayton and Jonson. Shakespeare was unarmed save for 
his sword and the two pistols in his holsters. But these^ encumbered as 
he was with his pillion rider he could not reach for. So there was nothing 
to do but to dismount and tender his purse. When the Roadsters had 
satisfied themselves that they had all, the tallest of the knaves — a slim 
young scoundrel with a tilting swagger approached Joan, who was sobbing 
at the roadside. "Nay, we will harm thee not, little one, so thou wilst 
perchance remove thy glove," he said. "Nay, thy left," he added, as Joan 
oflFered to pull off her right-hand gauntlet. There was nothing to do but 
to comply. 

"And now thy jewel." And Shakespeare was forced to see his dia- 
mond — which neither Joan nor Mistress Davenent were fated to ever 
wear — drop into the pouch of the Captain of the road knights. 

When all was over the captain beckoned to the one of his troop whose 
activities had been confined to holding Harry of the North by the bit 
bridle, and, relieving him, was soon himself in Harry's soft Cordovan 
saddle. "I would I could take thy pillion as well, dear Shakespeare," he 
said gaily. "But another day will I promise me as much and as she is 
not clad for footing it, and as the road is yet long to Oxford, take thou 
my poor mare. She is something spavined and gone lame of three legs, 
but I brought her only to exchange for thy mount. My duty to Mistress 
Davenant and bid her from me that she look well to her Shakespeare or 
yon little Bristol maid may steal away his kisses!" 

The sorriest Rosinante was better than trudging; and, besides, as 
Shakespeare kissed Joan as he lifted her into her pillion-place and felt 
that thrill of perfect understanding that mutual misfortunes compensate 
misfortune with, and when he said "Kiss me Sweetheart" and Joan was 
able to manage it, he cared little for loss of purse and mount ! Neverthe- 
less he felt that she was trembling and had already guessed the cause. 
"Was it he, sweetheart?" "Yes love, that was Sir Stuckeley, I cannot be 
mistook, though I have never heard his voice ere this. But, O my love! 
think ye! will he yet undo me? Something yet telleth me he will. For 
he hath beyond a score of creatures and they linger about our house night 
and day!" "Nay, but somewhat telleth me he will not" answered Shakes- 
peare, "ril roast his goose and smoke his skin-coat. Nor do I need 
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meet him to fetch it. Did I not tell thee I have friends at court?" And 
so Joan was comforted, and Shakespeare found but one hand needful to 
manage his sorry mare, while the other squeezed — and anon raised to his 
lips — a certain dainty brown gauntlet, until the spires of Oxford hove in 
sight and until rider and pillion presented themselves, purseless, ringless, 
forkless too, yet not too glad that the ride was over,, at the portal of the 
Crown Inn! 

Men worship women kneeling. When they get up on their feet they 
go away. Did Shakespeare, when he got up from his knees before his 
twenty- four hours little Welsh goddess, walk away? Or did he stay in 
love for three whole days, or maybe for one whole week together ? 

Who can tell how oft he offendeth? Shakespeare the man of many 
souls — now a Hamlet and now a Falstaff . Not less an Antony to conquer 
a queen that a Romeo to woo a Juliet. What one woman could forever 
possess so many souled a man? And as for Joan, poor child how could 
she do more than worship? 

Nathless we may never know. But any one who will dusty his fingers 
by turing over the Great Orphan Book and Book of Wills of Bristol City 
will spell out that "Joan Morgan spinster aet 17, sole daughter of Miles 
Morgan of the WorshippfuU Company of Ship Chandlers by his wife Joan 
Schakfesspeare, obit Aprill, 161 3," preceding to the tomb by exactly three 
years her kinsman (and possibly, had there not been already a Mistress 
Shakespeare, troth-plighted), William Shakespeare the Great! 

As for the austere Mistress Anne nee Hath way (or, perhaps, Whately) 
it is recorded that when she found herself a widow — she lost little time 
in wedding a Puritan exhorter, one Richard James, dying herself in 1623, 
the year that her great first husband's Plays started together into Literature ; 
the very year, too, that poor little Joan's brother Miles Morgan (whose 
statue does it not stand in the Public Square of Springfield in far-off 
Massachusetts to this day to witness if I lie?) sailed from Bristol-town to 
Boston in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

Judith married her Tom Quiney; who, with her patrimony, set up a 
vintner's business in Stratford-on-the-Avon, in the house called "The 
Cage," which stands there to-day! But Shakespeare himself, albeit im- 
mortal in his works, writ his name in water as a man among men, for no 
child of his name survived his funeral! 

John Balderston, 3RD. 
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Marginalia 



The New York Shakespeare Society desires to publish its deep 
sense of personal loss in the death of the Hon. Edwin Reed. Mr. Reed 
applied for membership in this Society because he could not perceive 
because he believed that "William Shakespeare" was a pseudonym of 
Francis Bacon's, that he was any the less a Shakespeare Scholar or loyal 
to the transcendent literature known as "Shakespeare," any more than a 
Bible scholar ceases to be a Biblicist he doubts the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. And he was a welcome and a distinguished member of the 
Society for eighteen years. 

Henirich Heine says somewhere that our Ideas are our Tyrants. 
They force us into the arena to fight for them. Mr. Reed believed that 
Bacon wrote the Shakespeare Plays. He determined that the entire world 
ought to believe it and for twenty years he gave his study, time and for- 
tune to insisting that the world should believe it. Nobody who did not 
know Mr. Reed personally can conceive of his absorbtion, in the subject. 
He dreamed, thought, talked, of nothing else. And yet it is to his eternal 
praise that, absorbed as he was, and dominated as he was ( for the Baconian 
theory was his Religion) there is not in one of the six portly volumes he 
has left behind him (the ultimate revision of innumerable editions which 
came from his pen almost with the regularity of stated periodicals) one 
single hectic, impatient, petulant or angry word. All is as cold, calm, and 
achromatic as if he were discussing the binomial theorem, or the proces- 
sion of the equinoxes. To be strenuous, didactic, satirical or sarcastic, is 
one thing: to keep one's temper when other people are strenuous, dog- 
matic, satirical, sarcastic and abusive to onesself, is quite another! Edwin 
Reed was called, "crazy," "idiotic," "ignorant," "imbecile," "halfbaked," 
"half-informed" and almost everything else. But he never retorted or 
noticed anything but argument or statement of fact. "Ignorant" he cer- 
tainly was not, for if ever a man was "educated" he was. He was the 
graduate of an New England college |Bowdoin) and afterwards a student 
at a preferred German University and was equally at home in dead and 
living languages (if that makes for scholarship). "Half-baked" he cer- 
tainly was not, if that phrase means "premature," or a tendency to "go 
oflf half-cocked!" For he undertook a pilgrimage to Wolfenbuttel, and 
actually obtained permission to examine the papers of that Duke of Bruns- 
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wick who held that title in 1589, in order to find the Duke's instructions 
to the engraver of a curious cryptic picture which formed a frontispiece 
to his Latin Work on Cryptograms printed in 1593, the very existence of 
which instructions Mr. Reed assumed, arguing that no engraver could have 
produced so extraordinary a picture without explicit directions. (This 
picture was reproduced, plate VII, facing page 112 of Volume II of New 
Shakespeareana). The point was, that this picture was claimed to 
express the Duke's private information that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 
Mr. Reed, more than any living human being, was, of course, anxious that 
it should be so interpreted. Such an interpretation would have crowned his 
life's labours with victory. But after hunting for, and actually finding 
what he was searching for, and after patiently deciphering the three- 
hundred-years-old German hand-writing, Mr. Reed found that the picture 
had no reference to Bacon whatever. And he wrote a letter to the (Lon- 
don) Times to so state. (And it is perhaps a proof of the weakness of 
poor human nature that certain parties in London, who plant their faith 
on Cipher's in Shakespeare's plays, have never forgiven Mr. Reed for dis- 
posing of their sensation. 

Mr. Reed's absorbtion in Baconian matters did not prevent his use- 
fulness as a citizen. He was twice Mayor of his native city (Bath, Maine) 
where his father had been a wealthy ship builder and ship owner to which 
enterprises Mr. Reed succeeded in course. He was many times a member 
of the Maine Legislature. In earlier days he vrote a pamphlet on the per- 
ennial Prohibition dogma, to the utmost of which his native state has at 
least been loyal to the considerable sacrifice of her commercial prosperity. 
This pamphlet was not acceptable to the reformers because it marshalled 
figures to show that their objects could be better attained by giving bread 
to the hungry that by preachment to empty stomachs. But it will bear 
reprinting to-day. Nor was his passion for Baconian things at the expense 
of his domestic virtues. He was a loving husband, father and brother, and 
a loyal friend. No one who ever saw his grave and finely chiselled face 
break to his ever-winning smile, or grasped his cordial hand, will ever forget 
Edwin Reed ! And he has gone to the precincts where, if all there is made 
right which so puzzles us here, he will know the truth as to that author- 
ship of Shakespeare, as to which, while sojourning in these, he never enter- 
tained the slightest Doubt. A. M. 

I 

We have very often taken occasion to remark the consummate 
Editorial ability with which The Dramatic Mirror is conducted. But it 
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has never contained anything finer than this, touching the late Victorien 
Sardou, who died September 8, 1908, and the reason why — great as he 
was — his art was not to be immortal, as (trite as it is to repeat) Shakes- 
peare's was and is and is to be! 

"If Sardou had died twenty years ago, or even fifteen years ago, the 
chorus of English-speaking praise and appreciation of him as a dramat- 
ist would have been pronounced. As it was, the period of his hold upon 
this theatre had expired before he himself, full of years, and rich in a 
material sense, passed from the scene. He outlived his legitimate term 
as dramatist, not because his mind had lost its cunning, but for the 
reason that with amazing quickness in recent years new men and methods 
in the theatre had risen and been enforced, and the system that Sardou 
represented — of which, in fact, he was the chief — ^had fallen into disuse. 
And yet Sardou's life work was prodigious, and in its legitimate time a 
source of pleasure and wonder in the theatre. Even now, on occasion, 
in the hands of histrionic genius, his most theatric fabrics will thrill and 
amaze even the critic who, removed from their influence, may write coldly 
of Sardou's artistic passing. Sardou has been held up in many of the 
estimates of his work and method penned since his death not only 
as an opportunist in his selection of ephemeral topics for elab- 
orate dramatic treatment, but also, as one who ignored his own 
possibilities — ^predicated of his earlier playwriting — for artistically pro- 
gressive work in favor of the call of the hour for its more tangible reward. 
In this he was at one with his age. He was not the only genius — for 
this possession may not be denied him — whose feet sought the path that 
promised the greatest profit. Men of his time in all walks of life have 
concentrated on the same object. They must have known — as Sardou no 
doubt knew — ^that in seeking the direction of greatest material gain one 
must relinquish more permanently honorable and sentimental rewards. 



As WE GO TO PRESS WE LEARN THAT THERE HAS BEEN FORMED IN LON- 

don a Society which will be called "The Sixteenth Century Literary Society," 
which, early in the new year will launch a monthly Journal which will be 
called "The Sixteenth Century." "Baconiana" will be continued, as before, 
as a quarterly. But the inspiration of the new Society and of the Monthly 
will be Mr. William T. Smedley, late Hon. Secretary of the Bacon Society, 
and late Editor of "Baconiana." "The Sixteenth Century" will discuss 
Baconian authorship matter as a branch of Shakespeare study, permitting 
no rancour or discourtesy of debate. And this is as it should be! 
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Books Received 



330. The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Financial As- 
pects. By Sedley Lynch Ware, A. B., LL. B., Fellow in History of Johns 
Hopkins University. 8vo., paper, pp. 93. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 

334. Goverment Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama. By Vir- 
ginia Cocheran Gildersleeve, Ph.D. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 258. New York: 
The Columbia University Press: The Macmillan Company. 

323. The Supernatural in Shakespeare. By Helen Hinton Stewart. 
Cloth, i2mo., pp. 138. London: John Onsley. 

331. Shakespeare's Proverbs. The Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet 
collected into a Modern Instance by Mary Cowden Clark. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by William J. Rolfe. Cloth, i2mo., portrait, pp. 
320. New YOTk: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

332. Thomas Chatterton. The Marvellous Boy. The Story of a 
Strange Life — 1752- 1770. By Charles Edward Russel. 8vo., cloth, pp. 
286. Illustrated. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

336. Breath of the World. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. Author of 
Monta Rosa, the Epic of an Alp. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 272. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

337. Richard Mansfield. The Man and the Actor. By Paul Wil- 
stach. Cloth, Royal, 8vo., pp. 497. Illustrated; Portraits. New York: 
Charles Scribners Sons. 

338. The Life of Henry Irving. By Austin Brereton. With twenty- 
two collotype plates and twenty-one other Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Royal, 8vo., pp. 382-364. London, New York, Bombay and Calcutta: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

339. Hamlet auf der Deutschen Buhne bis zur Gegenwart, von Alex- 
ander von Weilen. i paper, pp. 200. Berlin: Druck und Verlag 
von George Reimer. 

340. The American Stage of to-day. By Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
cloth, i2mo., pp. 338. Boston: Small Maynard & Co. 
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341. The Analysis of Play Construction and Dramatic Principle. By 
W. T. Price. Author of The Technique of the Drama. Cloth, Royal, 8vo., 
pp. 479. New York: W. T. Price. 

.342. Hamlet and The Ur. Hamlet. By Appleton Morgan, LL. D. 
8vo., pp. 320. Bankside . style. New York and Westfield, New Jersey: 
The Shakespeare Press. 

343. Behind the Scenes with the Mediums. By David P. Abbott. 
Second Edition. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 336. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 

344. The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars, 1597-1603. By 
Charles William Wallace. 8vo., paper, pp. xii-207. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
The University of Nebraska. 

345. Other Dayes: Being Chronicles and Memories of the Stage. 
By William Winter. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

330-334-343- We suppose it may be affirmed that an English born 
scholar, next to his own age, knows the age of Elizabeth better than any 
period in the world's history. Surely if three works of specific importance 
such as these "The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical Aspect," by 
Professor Ware. "Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama," by 
Miss Virginia Cocheran Gildersleeve, and "The Children of the Chapel at 
Blackfriars" can come simultaneously from three American Universities, 
then no English-speaking or English-reading person need lack familiarity 
with that Golden Day! 

Of no one of these three admirable monographs could a synopsis be 
made within our limits. For all three of them are compactly re-written 
from the records without authors' commentary. Professor Ware's chap- 
ters touch upon every phase of his subjects. Minister's Duties, Church 
Warden's Duties, the uses and abuses of the system, the Effectiveness 
of Excommunications, etc. And an especially interesting chapter treats 
of the Control of the Church over Education and Opinion. In 1571, the 
Canons ordained that no one shall teach the humanities nor instruct boys 
whether in schools or in private families, without lisence from the Dioc- 
esan. Teachers are ordered every year to report to the Bishop what boys 
show "pregnant capacitie" in order that such may be enabled to continue 
their studies to acquire the liberal sciences — while others shall be placed 
by their parents to husbandry or other suitable craft, that they may grow 
to be useful members of the commonwealth. It is most interesting to 
find how public opinion was glided and channeled by the Ecclesiastical 
authorities. These provided such volumes as treated Scriptural Exegesis 
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and church polity for every parish. Such works, e. g. : as Erasmus's Par- 
aphrases, Bullinger's Dicades, Bishop Jewell's works, etc. Other books 
were such as narrated the adventures of Elizabeth's soldiers and sailors, 
and the glory of English History. For such current events as the over- 
throw of the Rebels in the north of England — ^the struggles of the French 
Protestants under Henry of Navarre — ^the terror of the Earthquake of 
1570 — ^the defeat of the Turk at Lepanto, etc., the people — in default of 
newspapers — ^heard about from the minister's lips in or out of the pulpit. 
Excommunication, that is, inhibition from attending the church's ser- 
vices, was considered a fearful penalty if long continued and a small dur- 
ation of it was usually sufficient to bring the most inquiring mind to abject 
terms. What he was supposed to have been guilty of to merit that awful 
thing, appears to have been discretionary in the Cleric. 

334. Miss Gildersleeve's "Government Regulation of the Elizabethan 
Drama," while moving in less ungleaned fields that Mr. Ware's, on the 
foregoing work, is especially full. It has chapters on I National Regula- 
tion, n The Master of the Revels. HI The Nature of the Censorships, 
IV Local Regulations in London, 1543-1642 (two chapters). The Puri- 
tan Victory. There is an appendix of syllabi of all the Royal Patents to 
Companies of Players which is especially valuable. And the list of books 
cited and a very full and careful index make thus an especially relative 
work. 

343. This is the long promised work of Prof. Charles William Wal- 
lace, who discovered the Chancery Documents in the London Public Rec- 
ords Office two years ago— the most important Shakespeare find since 
Malone's day, and one which had an Englishman made it, would have never 
failed to be so lauded. As an American discovered it were told by Dr. 
Fumival that it adds nothing to our knowledge of Shakespeare! (who 
except Dr. Fumival, by the way, has ever added to "our knowledge of 
Shakespeare?) We shall recur frequently to this work. But meantime list 
only the titles of its chapters : The Blackfriars Theatre Building and Stage. 
Its structure, arrangement and furnishings. Establishment of the Black- 
friars Under Offical Grants. Actors and Singers — ^The two Functional 
Divisions of the children. Some Chamber Proceedings against the Use of 
the Children of the Chapel as Actors. Queen Elizabeth at the Blackfriars, 
her maintenance of children there. Her Requirements. The custom of 
sitting on the stage originating at Blackfriars. These are and will remain 
our final authoritiy. As to Prof. Wallace's chapter "The Hamlet Pass- 
age on the Blackfriars Children — we almost deplore his veneration for 
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German speculation. With every indebtedness to German commentary on 
Shakespeare matters, we have never for ourselves been able to perceive 
where the German equipment in dealing with essentially English matters 
did not do injury by the forcing of essentially German mental processes into 
regions of plain Fact. 

That three such admirable works of specific research should appear 
almost simultaneously from three American Universities makes one regret 
that a national committee of some sort could not be devised to vise the 
callow efforts of young American Professes of literature who describe 
"American scholarship" before learned bodies over sea! Such an Insti- 
tution might have prevented such gosling performances as Mr. George B. 
Churchill of Amherst College, his "Shakespeare in America" before the 
German Shakespeare Society, about two years ago! 

332. Mr. Russell's Life of Chatterton is not a book to be sum- 
marized or epitomized. It should be read from cover to cover, and we doubt 
if it can be read at all without a moistened eye and a choking throat. For 
it is the story of a frail child, flogged and kicked and hustled to the wall, 
but who, while hungering for human sympathy even more than he hungred 
for bread, produced some of the most splendid lines in English Literature, 
"It is hard to be beaten for reading" was the poor child's comment under 
the rod. "And that speech was the keynote of Chatterton's whole life. 
Probably it was because, with a consciousness of the value of the secret 
work he produced, he invented an author for it lest he should be flogged 
more than ever — for falsehood; that he put his poetry into what he sup- 
posed was old English (but which betrayed him). And then this mere 
child was held up to reprobation as a Literary Forger and hounded and 
starved and driven to suicide! And the smug, fat-headed men who 
hounded a little child to his death paraded themselves as paragons and 
Dragons of public virtue. The horologist who made the wonder fullest 
clock that was ever seen had his eyes put out as his reward lest he should 
ever make another. But Chatterton was put to death outright. Thomas 
Chatterton was a sweet, sedate, gentle, boy, born to direst poverty. But 
his attenuated frame, which doubtless never knew what a full meal meant, 
seems to have had more than its share of floggings even in England, in 
days when the Bible and the Birchen rod were held to suppliment each 
other in making up the education of youth. He was flogged for reading, 
for writing, or for doing nothing at all. He was insulted by Walpole, who 
himself had produced matters under fictitious names, and snubbed by 
Dodsley, neglected by every one that by nature or duty should have pro- 
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tected him. When at last he did find the opportunity of earning a pittance 
that would keep his tiny body together — ^a wind blew out of heaven, chill- 
ing and killing the opportunity! There was no place for him in all the 
world. But he had his revenge on the world by tearing every manuscript 
of his own to fragments and scorning to bid any one farwell. He drank 
his hemlock proudly and died. Mr. Russell says (but as he says it, we 
read between his lines that he trembles lest he may not have warrant) that 
Chatterton's mother procured her son's body and that it lies in Redcliffe 
churchyard under shadow of that splendid fane he loved, and with which 
his whole life and work is associated. But who, that knows what an Eng- 
lish "Crowner" and an English Beadle could be and were, can do more 
than wish it could have been true. Thomas Chatterton is buried no one 
knows where. He shares with Milton and with Sterne (to both of whom 
his writings bear analogy) the honour of an unknown grave. But the 
History of English Literature cannot be compassed without the chronicle 
of this child that died in his eighteenth year of life. 

It is not we suppose, generally known that, during the brief period 
when Chatterton realized a regular employment he wrote espousing the 
cause of the American colonists against the ministerial tyranny that led 
to American Independence. But Mr Russell demonstrates that fact, and 
produces Chatterton's articles in that regard. 

The pictures in the book are well chosen. The Wallis painting of 
the body stretched on the garret couch, two views of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church, Bristol Bridge, Colston's School, the exterior of the house in 
London where the wonderful boy perished; and two fac similes of the 
Rowley Manuscript. 

337. In a former number of New Shakespeareana (Vol. VI, p. 121), 
we expressed our conviction that Richard Mansfield's death removed from 
earth the greatest histrionic possibility of the nineteenth-twen- 
tieth century. And we cannot gainsay that lotfy praise witht these 
volumes before us. Mr. Wilstach has achieved the almost impossi- 
ble, by writing in monotone of a man he admired, a man with whom a 
daily intimacy only day by day increased his admiration, he has told be- 
tween his lines more than he has put into type. To us the following is 
perhaps the most touching of tributes. It is the last scene of all his 
strange eventful history (August 29th 1907). 

"His wife held both his hands in hers, and said "God is life." He 
awoke and pressed her hands and answered "God is Love," and he drew 
her to him and kissed her. He did not speak again. The vigil was long. 
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No one knew how long until the rising sun broke across the foot of the 
bed, and disappeared. The sudden burst of light caught every eye. When 
they turned again to him he was no longer there. That evening in a dingly 
little theatre in Grand street, where he gathered the poor of the Yiddish 
quarter, the venerable Jacob Adler, before he began the play, came before 
the curtain and said in that language without a country, "Stand up." 
Everyone rose. "Now, take off your hats." They obeyed. "And now do 
you know why it is that I ask you to stand ? It is because to-day the world 
has lost the greatest actor who spoke the English language. In all the his- 
tory of the stage there have been few greater. Then he told them of Rich- 
ard Mansfield's memorable, achievements. "It is for this great man that I 
ask you to stand uncovered here to-night!" 

At his death a wave of sorrow swept over the English speaking na- 
tions. The eulogy of the American and the English Press was spontane- 
ous and unreserved. Across the road from Seven Acres is a quaint old 
burying ground, know from its founders as "Gardiner's Yard." Richard 
Mansfield had often visited it and loved its simplicity. Here in the seclu- 
sion of a hedged and shaded corner of his own choice his friends laid 
him to sleep his last sleep. 

Richard Mansfield was born in Berlin, May 24, 1856, third child of 
Maurice Mansfield, a London wine merchant and Erminia RudersdorflF a fa- 
mous prima donna. His first appearance on any stage was when as a child he 
hung on to his mother's robe as she left her dressing room and passed out 
before the footlights too frightened to know where he was. 

In 1872 his mother Boston to sing in the Gilmore Peace Jubillee, and 
determined to make her home in the New England city. Here Richard 
became identified with an amateur theatrical club and was foremost in 
its productions until his departure for England in 1877. In London mis- 
fortune befell him. He was supposed by his mother to be following the 
art of painting, but was often penniless, sometimes hungry, and fought a 
hard fight with poverty. The stage offered him relief, and after many 
vicissitudes, he scored a success as Sir Joseph Porter in a second rate 
company, playing Gilbert and Sullivan's H. M. S. Pinafore. 

His mother having died during his five years' stay in England, he 
returned to America and made his first appearance in New York at the 
Standard Theatre, afterward the Manhattan, September 2*]^ 1882, as 
Dromez in Three Black Cloaks. His success early the next year, January 
II, 1883, as Baron Chevrial in A Parisian Romance, is theatrical history, 
and Mr. Wilstach describes the event graphically. Mansfield at this time 
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was but 26 years old. The career of the actor after his su<5cessful start 
is told with much interesting detail^ to the time of his preparations to leave 
the stage and his death, August 29, 1907, which most certainly was accel- 
erated by his enormous labor in playing Peer Gynt, in itself a portly volume* 

341. Mr. William T. Price's long experience as a practical reader of 
Plays for the Stage for several eminent managers of Metropolitan Thea- 
tres has made him a detective who can detect a successful-to-be plot where 
others would find only words; and contrariwise he can see failure lurk-^ 
ing in what most of us would believe great dramatic possibility. In this 
book, Mr. Price tells how he does it. And he puts his art at the service 
of the would-be pla)rwriter. Nothing so generous has ever before been 
attempted; certainly it has never been accomplished before. Mr. Price's 
work is a complete handbook of the science, and the applied science (that 
is to say, of the Art) of Playwriting. And it will be eagerly sought for 
as it deserves to be. Mr. Price takes three successful and t)rpically suc- 
cessful plays; one romantic, one realistic and one ''of contemporaneous 
human interest" (as Augustin Daly used to put it) to wit — ^"Ignomar." 
"A New Way To Pay Old Debts" and "Camille," and gives to his science 
the object-study of each. So that the book could be called without mis- 
nomer "The Whole Art of the Stage." We see no suggestion to make of 
a plan to enhance the value of this unique work. 

345. Mr. William Winter is all the more valuable and interesting 
because he is a laudator temporis acti. Moreover, he writes the most 
delicious and pictorial English of any American living. It seems to us 
that with Washington Irving only can he be compared among American 
prose-writers living or dead. In this volume Mr. Winter collects divers 
of the theatrical sketches lately contributed by him to The Saturday Even- 
ing Post and, with a new introductory chapter, made a pleasing book, 
which is handsomely illustrated with portraits of famous actors and a 
photogravure from Frank Millet's capital painting of Mr. Winter himself. 
The book contains a short account of the history of the theatre in Amer- 
ica, with sketches of John Philip Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Thomas A. 
Cooper, Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, Joseph JeflFerson, Brougham, Bouci- 
cault, Charlotte Cushman, Edward A. Sothem, John McCullough, Law- 
rence Barrett, Mary Anderson, Adelaide Neilson, and Henry Irving. 
Twelve of these actors were intimate friends of Mr. Winter, and his 
accounts of their acting are framed with genial personal reminiscence. 

342 In the volume "Hamlet and the Ur-Hamlet," which Dr. Apple- 
ton Morgan contributes to the Bankside-Restoration Series of The New 
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York Shakespeare Society, he disposes of the children — ^the boys who played 
Women parts on Shakepear's stage — ^much as Lope de Vega adjusted the 
complications in his comedies for the curtain — ^with a hatchet! The doc- 
tor says, in effect, that while boys may have "gone on" for Juliet, Portia, 
Isabella, Imogen and the rest, they never pronounced the speeches now 
set down for those personages in our editions. "I simply don't believe it — 
did not believe it thirty years ago and don't believe it now/* says Dr. 
Morgan. "Boys could not do it to-day and could not have done it then.*' 
The escape is the proposition that the Shakespeare plays were not per- 
formed with the text as we have it to-day from the First Folio — ^the action 
might have been similar, but the lines given to the players, while in full 
sort no doubt satisfying the action, were far and away something else." 

Dr. Morgan ventures a few points of dramaturgical criticism which 
will perhaps command more assent than the foregoing. He remarks that 
the first entrance of the Ghost is the most crystallized dramatic effect in 
all stagecraft. The Ghost is mentioned, and a description of it demanded. 
An actor slowly begins a purely rhetorical and somewhat Aristotelian ac- 
count of its appearance. This description has proceeded, but to the extent 
of twelve words, when instantly the Ghost itself is upon them! In deal- 
ing with the graveyard scene Dr. Morgan doubts if any but the most con- 
summate dramatic art could have managed to interject rechauffement of a 
lawyer's tedious brief into the grim task of a couple of grave diggers and 
mordant the whole into the narrative as well as the action! An attempt 
to do the like or anything like it, Dr. Morgan believes was never made 
before, and will never be made again! 

Dr. Morgan's theory of the Ur-Hamlet is somewhat revolutionary. 
He submits that as to the Hamlet that Shakespeare is believed to have re- 
written ; the German "Brudermord," settles it. That certain English actors 
with a Hamlet in repertoire sailed to Holland in the London off-season and 
went afoot into Germany and played what even they called Hamlet there. 
And that the German piece, as we have it to-day, is the action of that play 
with as much of the lines as the German rewriter could recollect. In a 
somewhat minute analysis of this "Brudermord," Dr. Morgan claims to 
find that the action thereof is very closely the action demanded by the 
almost hopeless first quarto, and that it goes to prove his thesis that the 
Shakespeare plays were not at all given in Shakespeare's day in theatres 
with the text as we now possess it. It is all very interesting and well 
maintained. But, if Dr. Morgan is correct, some of our "Annals of the 
Stage" must be rewritten. 
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***The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for the Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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OTHER SHAKESPEARE CIPHERS. MRS. ASHMEAD WIN- 
DLE. DR. ORVILLE E. OWEN. MR. SAMUEL CABOT. MRS. 
ELIZABETH WELLS GALLUP. THE VERULAM SOCIETY. THE 
MENDENHALL STYLE CURVES. A FURTHER CHAPTER OF DR. 
MORGAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Prior Chapters, ante Vol. IV, »— VI, 41-^5, VII, 33.) 

[Indeed I am getting to be desperately fond of Baconian Ciphers in 
The First Folio and in the Epitaths, Sonnets, and monuments at Stratford; 
three more of which are announced as this issue of New Shakespeareana 
goes to press ! They add to the Gaiety of Nations and are a relief to those 
learned glosses that inform us that "Bonnet" means "a* Covering for the 
Head," that "Dearest Chuck" is a "term of Endearment" that "Curtesied 
when you have, and kisst The wild waves whist" signifies that waves often 
make a sound like Whistling! et id om. which only give us a headache! 
However, these Barnacles, like the poor, we have always with us! They 
worried even old Montaigne who complained some three centuries ago that 
"there's more ado to interpret Interpretations than to interpret Things! 
There be more books written about books than about all other matters to- 
gether. We do but enterglose ourselves!" And so, allons, to oiir cheerful 
chronicle of the Bacon Ciphers.] 

The Donnelly Cipher, to which, because it was the widest known, I 
have devoted so much space, was not the first one submitted to me. Shortly 
after "the Myth" appeared in its book form, I received a letter, dated San 
Francisco, and signed "C. F. Ashmead Windle (Mrs. Ashmead Windle)." 
The writer stated that she was an English woman, residing in San Francisco, 
and that she had found many years before, a Cipher in one of the Shakes- 
peare Plays, which revealed "Sir Francis Bacon" as the author of all the 
plays : But that she was in straightened circumstances and had never been 
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able to print her proofs. That her idea was to print them as a Memorial 
to the British Parliament, for "it was the duty of the British Parliament 
to set before the world the truth, etc., etc. The letter concluded with a 
request that if I knew of any person of means who would undertake the 
printing of the Memorial, she would be glad to meet that person. This 
was the first proposition of a "Cipher" that I had ever heard of, preceding 
by three years my interview with Mr. Donnelly. Before I had found time 
to answer this letter, another came in which this same Mrs. Ashmead Windle 
said that she had printed a brief outline of her discovery and could sell 
me a copy for one dollar. I sent the dollar and got the pamphlet — a few 
pages stitched together. A single glance at it sufficed to show the vagaries 
of a mind disease. The key to the revelation was contained in the mystery 
of the Sonnets," which, "once pierced and carried into the reading of the 
plays, reveals an absolute divineness of ideality underlying their mere out- 
ward form, as well as a plaintive autobiographical information of the poet's 
consciousness, enhancing them above all possible eulogy, save the tacit one 
of reciprocal apprehension of miracle performed." Thus underread, the 
characters become as follows: 

Cymbeline. — ^A cymbal. (Used here to represent Britain in the expansion 
of her fame; that is, in the following sense: Tiberius Caesar — cym* 
balum mundi vocabat — ^filled the world with his discussions (Pliny 
and Virgil). 

Leonatus Posthumus. — (British) Lion-bom Posthumously. 

Cloten. — Qothing. (Intending the living, bodily personality as but the 
clothing of the immortal parts transmitted in knowledge and char- 
acter.) 

Belarius. — Bel-air or Fine air. (Referring to the lofty atmosphere of study 
and thought.) 

Morgan. — My organ.| (Meaning the Novum organum.) 

GuiDERius. — ^As a guide. | 

(otherwise called) j The learned philosopher. 

PoLYDORE. — Many ores, j 

Arviragus. — ^As with the Art of Manhood. | 

(otherwise called) j The Virtuous 

Cadwal. — Strong and harmonious through j Man. 

self-government. j 

•Queen (Second wife to Cymbeline). — ^The existing day or generation of 
British fame. 
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Imogene. — Imag-in. (Imagination depicted.) 

Iachimo. — Slander. 

PiSANio. — Fear. 

SiciLUS. — The genius invoked in the sonnets. 

Tenantius. — Dweller in the Sonnets. 

EuRiPHiLE — Lover of Discovery. 

By applying this rigmarole to "the Riddle" (Cymbeline, V. iv. 138). 
we obtain the following solution of the riddle. 

When, at the time that a pothumous fame, bom of a (British) lion, 
shall unconsciously, and without seeking, find itself embraced by the tender 
"Ariel" of its own Book, O Rare One ! and when the branches of Bacon's 
Poetry, Philosophy, and Virtue, lopped from the stately cedar of Britain's 
renown, have been dead many years, shall afterwards revwe, be jointed to 
the old stock and freshly grow, then shall the misery of his delayed recogni- 
tion terminate, Britain be fortunate and flourish in peace and plenty. 

This "reading" of the cipher, was sent to London to the New Shakes- 
peare Society. Receiving no notice at their hands, Mrs. Windle thereupon 
issued in the following year a second pamphlet, to a possibly more apprecia- 
tive dedicatee. This second pamphlet was entitled "Report to the British 
Museum on Behalf of the Annals of Great Britain and the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria : Discovery and Opening of the Cipher of Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, alike in his Prose writings and in the 'Shakespeare' 
Dramas, proving Him the Author of the Dramas. By Mrs. C. F. Ashmead 
Windle. (Letters Patent of England to be Procured.)"* 

But whatever reasonable doubt of the poor lady's insanity may have 
been absent from her first pamphlet, was by the second pamphlet, entirely 
supplied. This second pamphlet this time with a publishers imprint, (San 
Francisco, Joseph Winterbum and Co., 1882) proceeded to find a phonetic 
semblance of the names in the characters in the plays — ^Thus : Othello was 
"A Tale O, I Tell O,— What Hell O, What Will O?" Titus Andronicus 
was, "Tie T'us and drown a curse. Tie 'tus ond drum the news" — and 
so on! The poor lady's friends here interfered, and found an asylum for 
her, and she died, I believe, some months later. 

Barely a year had passed after the arrival of Mr. Donnelly's "Great 
Chryptogram" when another Cipher came. This time from English shores f 

In or about the year 1889 or 1890, there appeared a book "Hermes 
Stella." Its author was a Mr. W. F. Chalmers Wigston, of Granville 
House, Totland, Isle of Wight, who had a London address at the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, 7 Albermarle Street, Piccadilly. This was followed 
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in quick succession by others, "A new Study of Shakespeare," "Bacon 
Shakespeare and the Roscicrucians ;" "Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet Phil- 
osopher, versus Phantom Captain Shakespeare"; "The Columbus of Liter- 
ature," and others. These books were handsomely, even extravagantly, 
printed. They were illustrated with fac similes, and occasionally, with pic- 
tures : and were in every mechanical way, attractive. But for hard reading 
I never met their like. There minutiae was appalling. The least of them 
ran to two hundred pages or so, and the last named was about five hundred 
pages of compact printing. So far as ordinary mortals could comprehend 
them, they were to prove that Bacon was a Roscicrucian, and that he fol- 
lowed all the rules of that shadowy Order in writing the Shakespeare Plays. 
One of these rules was to write out history, philosophy and general infor- 
mation (which, for some reason, not within human ken, the Order thought 
ought not to be set down any more than Hamlet's Theory that old men had 
gray Ibeards ought to be set down : and which seem to have been about as 
important) in Cipher ! This History and Philosophy, it would appear, were 
the Roscicrucian "Secrets". They were apparently "secrets" to nobody 
else, or, at least, very open secrets. For, as interpreted by Mr. Wigston, 
they contained nothing except the baldest and most wearying and obvious 
commonplace.) However, Mr. Wigston's portly and — for a time — inces- 
sant books found pagination — "justification" of lines, italics, punctuation, 
and what-not t)rpographies, the same coincidently in the first Folio as in 
divers and sundry Roscicrucian Books. (The works, I believe, of Robert 
Fludd — If I have it right — and of others.) And the numerals which stood 
for these co-incidents, represented such important matters as dates of com- 
position — Bacon's age — ^at certain periods, and other dates, etc., etc. At 
one time, when some one of these books was sent to the Quarterly "Shakes- 
peareana," which the New York Shakespeare Society was then conducting, 
I suggested to its Editor, (who, no more than myself could make head or 
tail of the thing,) that he write to Mr. Wigston himself and ask him to him- 
self prepare or furnish us with a review stating the claims and points of his 
books, such as he would care to see printed, stating what the books claimed 
without giving any opinions on their merits. This, however, Mr. Wigston 
wrote us that he felt unable to do within limits that the Quarterly, with 
hundred of other books to review, could afford ; and so we were obliged to 
content ourselves with mere acknowledgment of their receipt. I believe, 
however, that our Editor did once venture to say that one of these books 
was a curiosity that no Shakespeare Library should be without" : which sen- 
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tence I remember seeing that Mr. Wigston's Publisher gravely printed 
somewhere, as an appreciation of the series" ! 

The last named volume, however, contained a chapter on Bacon's 
Henry the Seventh which certainly was rational. This chapter called again 
attention to the familiar fact the plays omitted the reign of that 
King which was the logical terminal of the wars of the Roses through 
which the historical series of plays had proceeded, but supplied it in prose. 
Mr. Wigston claimed that, on the principle of Virgil's Sic vos non vobis 
this was a ruse ''to call attention to his (Bacon's) authorship of the plays. 
But, even here, Mr. Wigston could not resist the temptation of finding a 
cipher and on pages 21 and 23 of the first edition of the History of Henry 
the Seventh he finds the compound word "Stage-Play" in italics, which if 
counted as two words are the 268th and 269th words — counting from the 
top, and the 52nd and 53rd words counting from the bottom I Whereas, 
upon page 53 of "The Merry Wives of Windsor" the word Bacon (in ital- 
ic) is the 268th word counted down-wards. What adds to the importance 
of this discovery is, of course, the fact that Shakespeare was 53 years old 
when he died ! Mr. Wigston then continues "on page 21 of the Bacon his- 
tory, we will find the first column giving the figures 22, 23, these being 
the number of words in italic and roman type down the page !" "Now" says 
Mr. Wigston, "the play of King Richard the Third is the 23rd play in the 
first folio — ^and does it not seem as if 22 and 23 refer to 1622 and 1623, 
which are respectively the dates of this history of King Henry the Seventh 
and the first folio ?" And again "The play of Richard the Third, begins on 
page 173 of the folio histories. Bacon 268 down, 95 up, Page 53, (Merry 
Wives of Windsor) — Deduct 95 from 268 and we have 173." And so to 
•the end ! Now the striking point has come ! Upon page 56, column 107 of 
the histories, (that is, the sequent column) the same number, 268, gives 
"heart" 268 down, 173 up, which if we deduct 173 from 268 we have 195, 
"and," Mr. Wigston gravely adds to this rubbish: "The reader will see 
how curious it is, and find the deduction of the numbers in these two cases, 
each giving us the up number of the other, proving some cipher." Certainly 
Mr. Donnely's arithmetic was no more remarkable or more ridiculous than 
this! 

Mr. Wigston had gone deeply into Roscicrucianism and had read all 
their books. It developed that, one of the rules of the Order was that they 
should write under assumed names (which would account for "Shakes- 
peare"). Another rule was "that the books they wrote should be expressed 
in emblematics of occult speech;" another was that the members them- 
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selves should change their own names every ten, or perhaps, twenty years, 
and so on, as if they were guarding some wei^ty truth, instead of, (so far 
as Mr. Wigston's extract show to the contrary,) making a mighty fuss about 
nothing at all ! Mr. Wigston explained that Bacon, being a member of the 
Order, had fallen into disgrace within it by disobeying these rules, by writ- 
ing openly and inteligibly under his own name, which he did not change, 
and that he was therefore denounced in the Roscicrucian books under vari- 
ous semblances, among others under the guise of a "stage player," etc., etc. 
This, at least, is the utmost I can make out of Mr. Wigston's books, which 
seemed to have ceased about ten years after their first appearance in "Hermes 
Stella." 

All attention to Mr. Donnelly's Cipher had passed by, the tumult of Mr. 
Burr and the shoutings of Mr. O'Connor had ceased, in 1892, and the world 
was proceeding with its own affairs, when the cipher idea drifted back to 
the United States. Several gentlemen connected with the Detroit news- 
papers signed a statement which had some circulation, to the effect that Dr. 
Orville W. Owen of Detroit had found an entirely independent Cipher in the 
Plays. That, this time, there was nothing of conjecture in it, but "a greater 
storehouse of treasure than the ages before have known." This Cipher 
asserted: That Francis Bacon was the lawful son of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, those two having been 
secretly married in the tower of London, and that Francis Bacon, for the 
purpose of couching the fact of his birth and consequent claim to the 
British throne after Eliabeth's death, composed all the plays of Shakespeare ! 
Quite on the heels of this announcement, came the promised book itself, 
"Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Story." Discovered and Deciphered by Dr. 
Orville W. Owen, Detroit and New York. Detroit: The Howard Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This book was in three parts, "Sir Francis Bacon's Letter to the 
Decipher," "The I>escription of the Queen", "General Curse," and "Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon's Life." The "Letter" is dated "London 1623." It directs some- 
body, (presumably somebody who deserves to decipher the Cipher) to 
place the pages of the books upon "a great firm wheel" to facilitate the work 
— z direction that Dr. Owen implicitly followed and found to greatly lessen 
the mechanical labor necessarily attached to thousands of shiftings from 
page to page, from passage to passs^e, and from book to book. Then the 
four great keywords, "Fortune," "Nature," "Honor," and "Reputation" arc 
disclosed, upon which the whole tremendous structure is reared. From these 
starting points the trace b^ins, and the helps to sorting, matching and 
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combining the disjointed fragments, the guides to the inversions and trans- 
positions, the parallels and relatives, are indicated with verbose iteration 
that becomes*. Through all this the second person interpolates questions. 
Why Sir Francis — disposes his story so widely into so many books. To 
which Sir Francis replies: 

"I tell you ; for fear the finder out 
Of this secret story in inconsiderate zeal 
Might make it known unto our great mother, 
Or the king. And then our life and glory. 
Like a shooting star, would from the firmament fall 
To the base earth." 

* * * :$i il^ * 

Following the Letter is "The Epistle Dedicatory to the decipherer. Into 
tfie real story we come at last, which opens with a description of Queen 
Elizabeth. Her wondrous beauty is described thus : 

"And if you will but go with me 
Unto the shining bower where Cynthia sits 
Like lovely Thetis in a crystal robe, 
There within pleasant, shady woods, 
Where neither storm nor sun's distemperance 
Have power to hurt by cruel heat or cold. 
Under the climate of the milder heaven 
Where seldom lights Jove's angry thunderbolt, 
Far from disturbance, amid the cypress springs 
Where whistling winds make music 'mong the trees, 
You shall see a nymph, a queen," etc., etc. 

Any one who would wade through this rubbish, we are assured, would 
discover, not only Bacon's disclosure that he wrote the plays but that he was 
of the Royal birth above set forth. How Essex, his own brother (for Essex 
also was a sonof Elizabeth by Leicester), and dearest friend, was murdered 
at the command of the Queen, and how he was made party to his (Essex's) 
condemnation ; how Elizabeth, in her last sickness, acknowledged Bacon as 
her son to the doctor who attended her; how Elizabeth was poisoned and 
afterwards strangled in her bed by Robert Cecil, and various other startling 
things that historians of the Elizabeth era have never set down in books. 
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Then followed Sir Francis Bacon's own minute directions how to read 
the Cipher 'As nineteenth century English it was bad enough, but for it 
to have come from Bacon — let alone the Author of the plays — ^surely in- 
sanity could not further go.' To wit. 

Take your knife and cut your books asunder 
And set the leaves on a great firm wheel 
Which rolls and rolls, and, turning the 
Fickle rolling wheel, throw your eyes upon 
FORTUNE that goddess blind that stands upon 
A sphericle stone that, turning and inconstant, rolls 
In restless variation, Mark her the prime mover 
She is our first guide, etc., etc. 

Of such a machine Dr. Owen presented, in a later book, a photograph. It 
resembles nothing as much as a Hoe-cylinder press, and by its alleged use 
several more volumes were produced. "The Tragedy of Sir Francis Ba- 
con," (always this superseded title,) "The Tragedy of Ann Boleyn,) etc., 
etc. Dr. Owen's books ceased appearing as abruptly as they began. Mr. 
Burr, (as we have seen,) could only explain the cessation, as he explained 
my "recantation" of "The Shakespearean Myth," by the theory that the Or- 
der or Guild of The Rosy Cross ("now called Freemasons,") had ordered 
Dr. Owen and myself to cease exploiting Bacon! Dr. Owen visited New 
York aty, later on, and lectured to a few of the Faithful. An invitation 
to attend was sent me by Dr. Owen himself I suppose. But I happened to 
be out of town, and did not find the card until many weeks later. In ac- 
knowledging it to Dr. Owen, I called his attention to the signature, "Sir 
Francis Bacon," attached to his communication as interpreted by Dr. Owen, 
suggesting that in 1623, Bacon being both a Baron and a Viscount, would 
not have used his earlier and superceded title, even if he ever had signed 
his letters that way, "Sir Francis Bacon," (which he never did, as hundreds 
of his extant letters show, would in fact, have been as impossible as for the 
president of the United States to sign himself "President so and so ! Dr. 
Owen replied, in a remarkably business like type-written letter of three 
lines on his business letter head that, "it came out that way" which of course 
left nothing more to be said, sentimentally or otherwise! 

But — as it afterward developed — ^the most important part of the Owen 
Cipher was, that, in working at it, he had employed as a typewriter to take 
down the Sybilline deliverances of the "g^reat firm wheel," a Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Wells Gallup. It was not long after Dr. Owen's books ceased appearing, 
that Mrs. Gallup, herself, discpvered still another Cipher, and this one neith- 
er a phonetic or otherwise convenient hop-skip and jump all over a page 
by "root numbers," "modifyers" and computations proceeding from pagina- 
tion like Donnelly's, nor words coming up on a roller like Owen's but act- 
ually a use of the Biliteral Cipher described by Bacon himself in the Novum 
Organon Mrs. Gallup carried her "Cipher" to London and submitted it to 
the wisest and most skeptical, and she, or rather it, seems to have stood all 
tests. Granted that there were two fonts of Roman type employed in the 
plays at all and the difference was so minute and microscopic as to baffle 
any eyes but Mrs. Gallup's own,) the results were marvellous! The London 
Times opened its columns, often to the extent of whole pages, to the mat- 
ter, and a dozen prominent English magazines ran the discussion to its limit, 
and opened and closed it over and over again. But so far as I can remem- 
ber, no American newspaper or magazine gave it even the most casual or 
languid attention. An extended notice of the Gallup claims came within 
the scope of these pages however and has been (New Shakespearean a 
ante vol. n, page 22) fully described. Of all Cipher claims, the Gallup 
claims were and still are the most puzzling and mysterious. By claiming 
that Bacon was Elizabeth's legitimate and oldest son, and so an heir appar- 
ent to the English throne, it must be admitted that a motive is suggested for 
the inserting of a cipher in some place. For such a claim would have been 
high treason, and if not successful, meant only the block! Whereas on the 
other hand, there was nothing in the silly narratives proposed by Wigston, 
Windle or Donnelly that might not have been shouted from the house- 
tops. It was no high treason to call William Shakespeare "infamous" or 
to abuse him as far as desired. The Gallup "Cipher" literature has been 
put into well printed and creditably gotten-up books ; "The Biliteral Cipher 
of Sir Francis Bacon Discovered in his works and deciphered by Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup," (Detroit Howard Publishing Company, London; Gay and 
Bird, third edition,) is one of the most astounding books ever printed in any 
language or at any date. Its frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. Gallup. It 
shows a lady of perhaps middle-age, with a refined and serious face, cer- 
tainly not the face of a charlatan or a zealot. The explanation of the whole 
matter is yet to come. So far, any attempt to clear the air only makes dark- 
ness more visible. 

Being unable to learn from the volumes themselves. Dr. Owen's and 
Mrs. Gallup's — whether they contradicted or confirmed each other I applied 
to the parties themselves, and quote froni a letter received in reply from, 
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I believe, Mr. Howard of The Howard Publishing Company, but inspired 
I suppose by one or the other of the Gpherists above named.. 

*The two discoveries are independent yet confirming each other. Dr. 
Owen discovered the existence of the system of "Word Cipher" in the 
works. Mrs. Gallup discovered the existence of the "Biliteral Gpher" in 
the Italic letters. The disclosure of the latter describes the system found 
by Dr. Owen and, in addition, gives in detail the subjects to be written out, 
the keys to be used and an epitome of what is to be written, thus confirm- 
ing both systems. The subject matter written about in the Bi-literal Cipher 
largerly concerns Bacon's hidden life, but in the Word-Cipher there is ro- 
matic history, and comedy, in fact "a new literature," to be constructed, the 
method of which the Biliteral was to make clear. The literary matter or 
"narration" which Mrs. Gallup has been able to extract from certain works 
as above enumerated does not depend upon any other alleged or so called 
Cipher narratives, but her work, obtained by the independent application of 
Lord Bacon's Biliteral Cipher to the affirmed texts, fully describes the 
Word-Cipher system, the existence of which had previously been discov- 
ered by Dr. Owen, which discovery it confirms." 

In the year 1897, there was organized in Boston a Society named "The 
Verulam Society," to be devoted to exploitation of the pure Bacon-Author- 
ship theory. Its principal incorporators were Augustus Hemenway, the late 
Eclwin Reed, and the late Samuel Cabot: — ^the first two named gentlemen 
being respectively its president and secretary. Mr. Cabot had an elaborate 
Cipher of his ovm, which, as had Mrs. Ashmead Windle, he read out of that 
unintelligible "prophesy" in Cymbeline. Mr. Reed would have naught to 
do with this nor any of the others — ^the Donnelly Wigston, Gallup or Owen 
"Ciphers." Though he was attracted by the Duke of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttel "Cryptomen)rtices" and, as I have elsewhere narrated, went to that 
German city to examine data concerning it. But, just about this time, Prof. 
Mendenhall of the Smithsonian Institute brought up again his "Style- 
Curves" and proposed to settle any disputed Authorship question by its 
application. He himself thus described this "Style Curve" : "By a method 
of rectangular co-ordinates using the number of letters in each word in the 
work of a given author as the Abscissa and a corresponding number of words 
in a thousand as the ordinate ; on a sheet of squared paper the number of 
letters in each word are placed along the horizontal line and, on the vertical 
above each of these, is put a point whose distance from the base show the 
number of corresponding words in every thousand, according to the scale 
shown at the left.. These points' are then joined by broken lines and the 
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whole broken line may be called the "word spectrum" or "characteristic 
curves," of the author as derived from the group of words considered. That 
is to say, that every writter has his his "word curve" and that by grouping 
say an hundred thousand consecutive words of his composition according 
to the number of letters they contain, and expressing the results in a diagram, 
you may obtain a graphic symbol for the persistent peculiarities of this author 
in the use of words of different lengths. By this kind of diagram it is found 
that the three-letter words occur oftenest in English writings; that for 
example, John Steward Mill was fonder of two-letter words than any other 
writer, while Thackeray was more fond of four-letter words than any other 
English writer. That is to say, it was a literary Bertillon system. It occur- 
red of course to every one on learning of Prof. MendenhalFs scheme that 
(if there was anything in it — that is to say — at all,) it must apply to the 
everlasting Shakespeare-Bacon question ! I made a test myself and sent the 
diagrams to "Shakespeareana" when I first heard of the process, but I only 
selected one brief sentence of Shakespeare, and an equally brief one of 
Bacon. My result was, that the two curves were about as unlike as they 
could possibly be* But on this second appearance of the "Style Curves" 
Mr. Hemenway went to the expense of having the test carried to its utmost. 
He had two million words counted and arranged and "word curves" for 
Shakesepare and Bacon respectively found. But so far from comforting 
the Baconians, the curves were totally unlike, revealing, as the report says, 
"extraordinary differences." I afterwards read of another test made to 
almost the same extent which revealed an astonishing correlation of the 
Shakespeare curve to a curve extracted from Marlowe. But I never suc- 
ceeded in getting a sight of this one, and so only repeat at hearsay. The 
Verulam Society-Hemenway test attracted considerable attention and a 
writer in the London Times remarked that if a method of constructing dia- 
grams could be found that would express parts of speech — as adjectives, 
adverbs, participles, etc., in proportion to nouns and pronouns, the compara- 
tive results might be depended upon. But it would of course require con- 
siderable ingenuity to arrange a set of rectangular co-ordinates that could 
express in tabulation such particulars as these ! I don't think that I should 
be unhappy were the Baconians proved to be without a leg to stand on. The 
question has interested me for thirty-five years and whatever I have written 
on the subject was always — ^has always been— objective — stating both sides ! 
Indeed, I frankly believe that I have stated the Shakespeare case more 
strenuously than any one else. My "Study in The Warwickshire Dialect" 
was a minute search in the Plays for Warwickshireisms. And I found then 
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by scores in every play I even analyzed the idem sonans of each pun, to 
find if it depended upon the somewhat arbitrary pronunciation of the vowels 
in Warwickshire. In the only public debate on the matter wherein I ever 
participated I took the orthodox side. But with the clamor in my ears that 
the question is too "unscholarly" to be examined at all — ^that no "scholar" 
believes that there is any question, etc., (since the sole interest these mat- 
ters have ever had for me is that they have attracted the attention of 
scholars) I have no patience at all! 

As to Mrs. Windle's Ciphers, no opinion is necessary. Dr. Owen's 
machine nobody can understand at all. As to Mrs. Gallup's cipher, I can- 
not for my own part see the two kinds df the italic letters by which she 
arrives at the materials she extracts; but as to some of her production I 
will say this especially applying it to her paragraph anent Bacon's descrip- 
tion of his infatuation for Queen Margaret (New Shakespeareana Vol. I, 
Page 30.) that I would like to see some of Mrs. Gallup's acknowledged lit- 
erary efforts, if any or, if none, then any of her letters or other composi- 
tions of a date prior to her connection with these cipher matters. Possibly 
this would aid in the solving the question as to her own authorship — or as 
to whence she derived that most certainly eloquent passage! The London 
Bacon Society after ten years or more of debates (reported in its quar- 
terly "Baconiana") are about as when they begun — ^nonplussed. 

But after all what is there to do but simply to chronicle these as curios- 
ities of literature and let it go at that — Witchcraft to a belief in which the 
English courts succumbed : The sea-serpent ! New England libraries are full 
of affidavits made by her most pious theologians I Judge Edmonds saw the 
ghosts of murdered men hovering over the heads of jurymen in capital 
trials (and I allude a little further on to Mr. Luther R. Marsh!) 

How can any man know what is the answer to Jesting Pilate? The 
encyclopaedias will tell us that our very eyes deceive us with optical illu- 
sions (because a man's hat has a rounded brim we call another hat, just 
as short but which has a rectangular brim, a "tall hat" — because it looks 
taller!) And even in the exact sciences what certitude have we of Fact? My 
friend and co-worker in these Shakespearean fields — Mr. Henry Pember- 
ton, Jr., of Philadelphia; who is, by profession a practical anylitical chem- 
ist and so trained to the most exacting accuracy, sends me these two quota- 
tions from certain of his Authorities (I can almost call them the Confesi- 
sions) of his profession-to-wit: 

In Ida Freund's, The Study of Chemical Composition, (Cambridge, 
At the University Press 1904,) the author remarks, "By being accustomed, 
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through long usage, to a certain opinion or doctrine we frequently become 
so thoroughly convinced of its truthfulness that we conceal its weak points 
and become incapable of accepting evidence that is opposed to it. Bergelius, 
1827, "And again — I know not what fatal calamity has invaded the sciences 
for often an error is bom with these, and, with the course of time becomes, 
as it were, fixed until those who profess the science will not suffer its with- 
drawal." Jean Rey, 1630. 

Of the hundred, at least, substantial volumes devoted to the Baconian 
Theory (counting Delia Bacon's book, Judge Holmes's was the second 
and my "Shakespearean Myth" the third — of course the newspapers and 
magazines articles, pamphlets, etc., are numberless) only three are devoted 
to the Shakespeare side. Mrs. Stopes's, Judge Allen's and Judge Willis's. 
Of these the later is the most elaborate — ^Judge Willis assumes that it be- 
came necessary in 1624 to file a bill in chancery, "Hall and Russell" for 
the administration of Shakespeare's Estate. In course of the hearing it 
became necessary to determine whether the testator was the author of the 
plays published in the first folio of 1623 — ^that the Lord Chancellor, think- 
mg it well to have this question passed upon by a jury ordered an issue to 
be framed and sent for trial by the Court of King's Bench. Assuming that 
on June 20th, 1627, this issue comes to the Chief Justice and a special jury, 
Judge Willis reports the trial in full : the argument, evidence, summing up, 
instructions asked for and exhibits allowed, including title pages of the 
^artos, the Stationers records, etc., etc. The Jury find that William 
Shakespeare, the testator and actor, was the author of the plays contained 
in the volume of 1623. This report is so cleverly and forcibly forged that it 
is said to have been received in many quarters in London as an actual report 
of an actual case at barl But if it had been, I can only say I should have 
liked to have had the opportunity of cross-examining some of the wit- 
nesses ! 

The most recent discussion is Mr. George Greenwood's "The Shake- 
peare Problem Re- Stated" (London. John Lane: 1909). Mr. Greenwood 
is a London lawyer, a University man and an accomplished scholar, and 
his book, in elegant dress and as well perhaps from its splendid dress as 
from its author's social prominence) has attracted to the Authorship ques- 
tion a new rechaufFement. Without attempting to note the mass of news- 
paper and magazine rejoinders to Mr. Greenwood I note that Dr. H. C. 
Beeching, Canon of Westminster, Preacher to the Honorable Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, etc., etc." came to the rescue in a thin volume "William 
Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker and Poet (Smith Elder and Co.) to which 
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Mr. Greenwood promptly responded in another beautifully gotten-up vol- 
ume 'In Re Shakespeare Beeching v. Greenwood (London. John Lane, 
1909.) As to this letter Mr. Greenwood writes me under date of April 3, 1909 

* * * I quite agree with you that we are perhaps too fond of keeping 
the gloves on in our literary contests on this side of the water * * * 
Still I hope I have managed to answer the reverend gentleman fairly well 
and to expose the misrepresentation of which more clerico, he has been so 
flagrantly guilty !" Of course Mr. Greenwood, being of the profession of 
which Mr. TroUope says that "Lawyers believe themselves the only adult 
members of the human race" can easily dispose of a gentleman, however 
sincere, of the profession whose forum is the unanswerable Pulpit! But, 
allowing even for this, a calm perusal of these two volumes will, I think, 
place the reader en rapport as to the very latest phase of a controversy of 
which I, for one, — ^after thirty-five years or so of the thidc of it — am free 
to confess that I am getting rather tired. 

My Shakespeare emplo3mrients have been the most profitable investments 
of time and leisure of my mortal career. I am powerless to estimate the 
wealth of camaradarie and the intercourse and lasting friendship of choice 
learned, and distinguished men, those investments have made for me. Of 
my relations with Dr. Halliwell Phillipps, his letter to me (ante VcA. Ill, 
page 84,) accepting election as first Honorary member of the New Yoric 
Shakespeare Society sufficiently speaks. He did not value the verse-tests 
any higher than I did. I once wrote him. that they reminded me of Jo Gar- 
gery's enjoyment of Literature! "Lord, when you do come to a J and a 
O and says you, here at last is a J. O. Jo — ^how interestin' readin' is !" So 
the Verse-testers take down the Plays and when they find a "weak" or a 
"stopped" or an "unstopped" ending, or a "run on a line" — they say, "Lord ! 
here at last is something Shakespeare wrote— in such and such a date. I 
have never been able to tell what dates went to each! But I suspect that 
the verse tests always coincide with whatever records may be at hand, just 
as the choice of an English Bishop, made after a prayer for Divine guid- 
ance, always coincides with the Crown's nomination! "That," replied Dr. 
Halliwell Phillipps, "seems to be all that need be said on the matter." 

Cushman Kellogg Davis, Governor of Minnesota, slight in frame but in 
debate as massive as Daniel Webster, (to whom only — as Webster was 
described to me by my father who knew him well I can compare him !) It 
is recorded of him that when Governor, he commuted the sentence of a con- 
demned murderess, saying, "While I am Governor at least, Minnesota shall 
never hang a woman." I suppose Governor Davis' intense chivalry to woman. 
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came from his lifelong worship of his wife, a noble Junoesque lady, whose 
devotion to his mortal remains was such that she had them carried to a 
Washington cemetery that she might live and die (as she did die in 1908) 
in their close vicinity! In another part of these memorials I have given 
many other reminiscences of my friend, afterwards distinguished as United 
States Senator and as joint commissioner to Paris to n^;otiate the Ameri- 
an Spanish treaty of Peace. But I cannot forbeare the last brief note he 
wrote me: 

St. Paul, Sept II, 1900. 
My Dear Morgan : Thank you for your "Study in the Warwickshire 
Dialect." It will give me many a pleasant hour and remind me often of the 
olden time, when we sat like "knitters in the sun" and gossiped over insolu- 
ble Shakespeare problems. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. K. Davis. 

One of his favorite "insoluble problems of Shakespeare" we used to talk 
over was as to whether Hamlet was mad, "stark mad." My own idea always 
was, that Hamlet did as well as he could under the circumstances, and finally 
not only carried out the ghost's instructions to the letter, but bettered them 
by managing to remove, not only the king but the guilty Queen, and by 
destro3ring the Danish succession, so that no heir of Claudius could ever 
reign thereafter. And I used to urge to Senator Davis that if a man's task 
is to kill a man, he should be allowed his own time to do it in, without being 
called "crazy" because he was deliberate. To which he replied, that if Ham- 
let had not been mad he would not have killed himself as well as the king 
and the Queen, but would have himself seized on the succession, instead of 
making a present of it to Fortinbras, which was not at all necessary. 

With Bronson Howard, I used, when we both lived on Seventy-eighth 
street, New York City, to stroll after breakfast, in Central Park discussing 
the perennial authorship proposition, I, from my latitudinarian standpoint, 
that, the more friction, the more ultimate discovery, since Doubt is the moth- 
er of Progress — he with his unshakable faith that only an actor could have 
written the Plays! He was, I think, the most modest man I ever knew. Only 
twice in our whole intercourse did I ever hear him speak of himself, and 
both times depreciatively. When once I told him that in my judgment "Aris- 
tocracy" was his best dramatic work he said, "It ends badly." Speaking of 
the playwright's art he said, "Once when I was in London it occurred to 
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somebody, writing for a newspaper, to interview me as to how to write a 
play. I thought it over and discovered that I didn't know and said so." 
And a moment afterwards he added : "And then that interviewer went to 
Mr. Pinero, to Mr. Jones and to all the others, and we found that none of 
us knew how we did it!" 

Augustin Daly will, I am sure, some day be a name writ large in 
Shakespeare chronicle. As it was, he encountered criticism. He was a gen- 
erous tender-hearted man. But in striving to get the best of his Actors he 
was obliged to repress himself, and he suffered the full penalty of his Ideals ! 
I think that never but once did he reveal that he was aware that men 
dislike him because he had marked out his own life and steadfastly kept 
himself within the limits he had chalked. It was when at the dinner our 
Shakespeare Society gave him at Delmonico's that he said: "Perhaps it 
does not tend to make a man companionable or sociable or clubable, to have 
engrossing ambitions and unsatisfied longings for still higher achievements 
which apply a continual spur to exertion. It does not make a man tolerant 
of easy-going achievements or of critical rivalry. It may on the contrary 
sow his path with small resentments. There are a great many more talkers 
than workers in the world. If the workers have little time to spend with 
he talkers, the talkers, being in the majority, make up a reputation for a 
worker which is the reverse of agreeable." 

He did again only in fuller and modern form what D'Avenant did, 
reviewed a public enthusiasm for Shakespeare, and he did it much as 
D'Avenant did, by catching the taste of the time. And "the taste of the 
time" in New York City happened to be a demand for opulent stage settings 
and for absolute Truth! No verisimillitude would satisfy a New York 
audience. Cloth of frieze would not pass for cloth of gold; fustian 
and dowlas would not answer for velvets, nor plush for furs! I used to 
say to Mr. Daly that I could not understand how he reconciled himself to 
stage money, or why Bassanio should not have offered Shylock, in the 
court scene, nine thousand golden ducats in specie, except upon the theory 
that that eminent spendthrift, who spent his time in shooting one arrow after 
another, both of which were borrowed, since he could not borrow further 
of either Antonio or of Portia, really made his offer in stage money as part 
of his "bluff." With each performance Mr. Daly printed for gratuitious 
distribution the fac simile first folio text of the play or, often, the quarto 
text: as in the case of The Merry Wives, and prefixed each with an intro- 
duction by William Winter, (and if Mr. Winter had done nothing else in 
all his illustrious life, those introductions would stamp him as a rare student 
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of dramatic lore I) And while the audience was breathless at the splendor 
of Mr. Daly's presentations, (as for example when iEgeon's bridal procession 
moved from Athens to the forest palace m that splendid nuptial barge along 
banks of fairy verdue and dreams of marble palaces, contrived by the mov- 
ing panorama while the barge lay motionless,) it was Mr. Daly himself who 
was behind working the machinery. And when enraptured audience called, 
"Author" — "Author" — ^"Daly" (which cry I always tried to start and re-start 
myself) and would not clear the theatre until he appeared, he would come 
to the wings shyly a moment in his greasy and stained blouse, just as he had 
been at work to make all perfect for our enrapture ! In mounting the plays, 
as I have said so often, Mr. Daly's absolutely unerring instinct caught the 
prespective, the correspondence, wherein what was the Eliiabethian idea 
of opulence should be represented by the New York City idea of opulence. 
The palace floor, strewn with fresh rushes, was luxury then ; and to velvet 
carpets and costly rugs only that idea was convertable. The room in Ford's 
house where the Merry Wives plotted poor old FalstafF's discomfiture, would 
have been decorated with pots and pans and utensils of cookery perhaps, 
Faience and severes and bisque and vertu and rare brie a brae meant pre- 
cisely today what pots and pans meant then, and Mr. Daly supplied what was 
the correlative — from that day our own. 

In "The Merry Wives" Mr. Daly's mounting of the story and the ex- 
quisite fun of the duel : the plotting of the Merry Wives (the bewitchingly 
sweet Miss Edith Kingdom, later Mrs. George Gould, and the beautiful Miss 
Virginia Dreher) will never be excelled. In the wind-up on the green around 
Heame's oak (which is the nearest to what we call now opera bouffe or 
burlesque that Shakespeare ever wrote, burlesque in that Falstaif himself 
knows what is going on and says "Lord deliver me from that Welsh fairy, 
(Dr. Caius), the fun was all preserved — ^the episode of the school-scene not 
being necessary to the plot is left out, also the episode of the stolen horses 
for the same reason. It is neither customary nor essential to pronounce on 
the modem stage every word that Shakespeare wrote. Only not to garble 
or modernize what he did write when used at all — that was Mr. Daly's 
Canon. In Loves Labours Lost also, the dialogues of Goodman Dull and 
Holofemes and the other villagers as to pronunciations were cut out, but 
Armado, being a pure comedy character, was made the most of ; and little 
Mote (written Moth) who is a perfect little New York precocity, and might 
be a district tel^^raph messenger as we see him by the hundreds in New 
York City today — is all there. And yet most viciously was Mr. Daly assailed 
for "altering Shakespeare" — by those critics who could not or pretended not 
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to realize that what Mr. Daly was doing was just what D'Aveaant and 
Garrick and Kean and Macready and every mounter or actor of Shakespeare 
had always been obliged to do! With the Two Gentlemen of Verona Mr. 
Daly had another set of problems. The hardest perhaps was the way to do 
justice to Launce and his dog Crab, the only dog in Shakespeare (who loved 
not dogs if we should care to follow that faineant Fumivall school of 
Shakespeare critics who hold that whatever is in the plays is written descrip- 
tively of Shakespeare himself who, according to them was no dramatist but 
only a monologuist !) At the opening night of the two gentlemen of Verona, 
I did not think much of "Crab" and wrote Mr. Daly so, adding that my Httle 
Qydesdale terrier "Goldie" (which was short for "Old Gold," alluding to 
his color at birth; he turned gray at last, as Dandie Dinmont would have 
said, "from mustard to pepper",) could I thought, "conceive" the part bet- 
ter. Mr. Daly instantly wrote me in reply, "Where can I see Crab's under- 
study ? When can you bring him to the theatre ?" But, alas, my little nieces 
would not hear of Goldie being put to training for the stage, and I was 
obliged to admit to Mr. Daly that I was under petticoat government (Dear 
little Goldie! For seventeen years his great hazel eyes watched for my 
slightest. whim, and when he died I felt that part of the cosmogony had 
deserted me. We buried him covered with flowers a short distance from 
our doorway, and I could not help writing for his epitaph, with a semblance 
of the Faith I CMily wish I had. "Not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out our Father." 

Mr. Daly's objections to any kind of an "Endowed Theatre" will be later 
given in his own words. Their gist was, that the endowed tiieatre would 
be independent of the public demand and would so mount plays not neces- 
sarily those that the public wanted, but ones that the Directors wanted, that 
is the plays that the most influential director wanted (which might not 
always happen to be what the public wanted). And that from Plays it 
would not be a far cry to a Director's favorite actors, and to a Director's 
favorite actresses. These favorites could not, in the ordinary c4>eration of 
the laws of human-nature be expected to have no opportunities given them 
by those influential in the Directory, whether acceptable artists or not — Mr. 
Daly doubted if the real and only test of merit i. e. public s^roval, could 
be shifted to the test of the approval of the Directory. And yet for echoing 
precisely this opinion (when asked for my opinion) this was the blast I got 
in the Dramatic Mirror of May 26th, 1904: 

. "New York, May 12, 1904. To the Editor, Sir : Dr. Morgan's letter 
is just what I should expect from his hide-bound arrogance. Like many 
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other old men he is ineapable of seeing any good in anything not initiated 
to himself. Nobody opposes the idea of a National Theatre, however there 
may be those who consider it inexpedient at this time. Dr. Morgan himself 
approved it and wrote a letter to one of your theatrical contemporaries 
advocating its establishment in this city about a year ago. Dr. Morgan has 
got so in the habit of having his word go for law in the New York Shake- 
speare Society that he cannot see any good in anything not initiated by him- 
self. WiLLiA Reynolds." 

Well, at this writing, we are having an Endowed theatre built in New 
York City and we shall see I hope, that both Mr. Daly and myself were 
wrong! 

I never met Mr. Lionel Booth of London, who reprinted the first folio. 
But I had a pleasant correspondence with him in which he remarked that 
in all the twenty-one years since reprinting it in 1863, (his letter was dated 
in 1884,) he had never been able to guess what prompted him to so pecuniar- 
ily disastrous an undertaking ! Mr. Booth also reprinted the Pericles and he 
sent on a pamphlet copy of it, upon the title page of which were the presenta- 
tion autographs of himself to James Spedding and of Mr. Spedding to John 
P^yne Collier. It was so choice a gift that I sent the pamphlet to be care- 
fully bound. It came back from the binder closely sheared — ^the invaluable 
autc^aphs having been trimmed away! There is. clearly nothing that a 
binder will not do! Mr. Booth, at this writing (1909) is still living at an 
advanced age in London. But is, I learn in feeble health and sees no one but 
his physicians. 

I knew Luther R. Marsh. In his earHer days he was, I have heard, a 
law-partner of Daniel Webster; and when he (Mr. Marsh) began practise 
in New York Qty he had the name "Daniel Webster" upon his office door 
above his own. In later years, after the death of his wife he became a devout 
believer in Spiritualism and wasted a fortune upon "Mediums." One of his 
gifts, that of a valuable city residence, to one of these functionaries, one 
Delia Dis Debar, so astonished his l^al brethren that they instituted legal 
proceedings to get the property back into Mr. Marsh's name, and succeeded. 
But Mr. Marsh remained a spiritualist to the end. A few months before 
his death he sent me a portrait of "Shakespeare in the Spirit World," which 
I reproduce here. Here, alack, is William Shakespeare himself; calmly 
sitting in his study overlooking the Styx for his portrait to the spooks ! It 
will be seen that Shakespeare has grown much younger in Pluto's realms, 
which seem to agree with him as a residence. Grown to resemble what an 
original of the Chandos portrait would have been at about thirty years of 
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age; w^rs his hair somewhat longer than when in London: while as for 
garb, his clothes are of a cut that never was on land or sea! What he 
should be doing with a skull, in the land where there is no death, and no 
need of memento mori, passeth man's understanding! However, we have 
Mr. Marsh's testimony that the portrait was done by unseen hands in his 
presence and there's an end ! 

Moncure D. Conway, whom I greatly admired, was the distinguished 
Virginian who, at the commencement of the Civil War, freed his slaves, 
brought them North and maintained them at his own expense until he could 
settle them in industrial independence. He began his own career as a 
Methodist Qergyman, converting others but not converting himself. Then 
he applied to Emerson, and became a Unitarian with the exact experience 
over again! He preached eloquently to others and filled the newer fold, 
but was again himself a Cast-away ! Then he became a non-believer in any- 
thing at all and found rest for his soul ! His Autobiography, in two great 
volumes, is, I think easily the most absorbing work of the kind since Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson. The name of a person of note during Mr. Conway's 
career of forty years that these volumes do not mention, would, I think, be 
a curiosity, and of every one of them Dr. Conway has preserved some 
characteristic speech or story not familiar, or elsewhere recorded. Mr. 
Conway believed, from the peculiar entry of the death of Shakespeare's 
widow in the Stratford Parish Records (where it is bracketed with the 
words "Anna — ^Uxor Ricardi James") that Mrs. Shakespeare married again. 
When Mr. Reilly's article discussing that theory appeared in New Shakes- 
peareana (Vol. V, page 78) I sent a copy of it to Conway, and received this 
reply: 

22 East Tenth Street, New York City, "March 8, 1906. "My Deai- Dr. 
Appleton Morgan, — I am right glad to see your hand writing again and to 
know that my Autobiography has interested you. "The paragraph you sent 
me [Mrs. Stopes's reply] appears to me of no value at all. The entry in 
the Parish register has been examined by persons very familiar with Parish 
registers, and the writer of this paragraph [Mrs. Stopes] would have en- 
forced her evidently foregone conclusion better had she gone through the 
Register and found another instance of two people buried on the same day 
and bracketed together. The entry is by no means a sufficient entry for a 
lady of wealth and distinction as Mrs. Shakespeare was. This writer [Mrs. 
Stopes] seems to think that the entry of marriages ought to be in the Bur- 
ial Register. Many of us feel so ! It is not correct to say that *nuper vidua' 
would have been added after 'James.' Nor is it symptomatic of a trust- 
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worthy critic to assume that Anne desired to be buried in Shakespeare's 
grave. But facts are manageable when there is a poetic myth to be sus- 
tained! "Cordially, Moncure D. Conway." To this letter T replied, quot- 
ing from Halliwell-Phillipps' Outlines 9th Edition, Vol. 11, page 372, this 
passage. "This conjecture [of the second marriage] is altogether at var- 
iance with the terms of her [Mrs. Shakespeare's] monumental inscription, 
and brackets of like description are to be seen in other parts of the Regis- 
ter, no fewer than six occurring in the list of baptisms for the year in 
question — 1623. The matter, however, is placed beyond all doubt by the 
record of the two funerals, as it thus appears in a contemporary transcript 
of the original notes that were made on the occasion — "August 8, Mrs. Ann" 
Shakespeare, August 8, Ann, wyfe to Richard James." And it may be just 
worth adding, that, in an enumeration of persons remarkable whose names 
were to be noticed in the Stratford Register, and which was added to the 
volume toward the close of the seventeenth century, there is included the 
memorandum, '1623. One Mrs. Shakespeare was buried.' " 

To this letter Dr. Conway replied — "New York, March 16, 1906. 
"Dear Dr. Appleton Morgan, — I have read the quotations in the 'Outlines,' 
ninth edition, and it strikes me as unstrustworthy. Why is not the 'con- 
temporary transcript' of the original notes located so that it can be verified ? 
I have talked on the subject with Charles Fowler, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
with Horace Howard Fumess, Howard Stanton, three learned Editors of 
Shakespeare, and neither of them mentioned any such 'transcript.' I have 
found several suspicious things in the 'Outlines,' and do not accept its as- 
sertion when the means of verifications are withheld. The memorandum in 
the end of the volume, '1623. One Mrs. Shakespeare was buried,' doesn't 
bear on the question. Evidently the clergy have been puzzled and 'Mrs. 
Shakespeare' becomes 'Mrs. Ann Shakespeare' in some note, and in some 
other, 'One Mrs. Shakespeare' ! ! ! Brackets, except in deaths, I did not look 
for. In baptism, brackets (in case of twins) might be looked for. And if 
there are any in deaths, no doubt they would be mentioned by Halliwell- 
Phillipps. At any rate it would be necessary in each several case to give 
us the bracketed names and descriptions so that we could see whether the 
bracketed people were unrelated. Why should a Shakespeare be bracketed 
with a James? There is an air of conscious unveracity in all the para- 
graph. "Cordially, Moncure D. Conway." 

From which it would appear that Dr. Conway was no more disposed to 
accept Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps's statements than was Mrs. Stopes! It is 
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a most interesting question. But I am inclined to think that we will never 
have any more light upon the subject than we possess at present. 

"Shakespeare in Fact and In Criticism" was a volume of my occasional 
Essays on Shakespeare Matters and especially on the Verse Tests and 
Fumivall "Groups," cast into the form of a reply to Dr. FumivaH's tre- 
mendous revenge upon me for laughing at him ! At the publisher's request I 
added a paper on the Donnelly Cipher of which the newspapers were at 
that time full. A dissolution of partnership of the publishers, however, de- 
layed the placing of the volume on sale until the excitement had passed. 
Still all copies of the book were sold and I only succeeded in finding 
a copy after many years hunt at an auction twenty years afterward. The 
"Study in The Warwickshire Dialect" was the "best seller" of all my Shakes- 
peare books. Every copy of the four editions was sold promptly. It was 
a purely orthodox book, proving the Shakespeare Stratford Authorship 
from the Puns which fills the plays ; which, as I found, mostly turn on an ar- 
bitrary idem sonans peculiar to the Warwick pronunciation. I may remark 
however, that the most uncompromising proof of the Warwickshire source 
of at least much of the plays, lies in two items so gross, lewd and vulgar, 
that I did not dare to draw attention to them. These will be found without 
comment in their places in the Glossary, however. 

The late Dion Boucicault admitted to me that he was a Shakespeare au- 
thorship doubter (I have elsewhere related how curiously a copy of my 
"Myth" came into his hands and how he sent me word by his daughter, Miss 
Nina Boucicault, that there was something in it) though he intimated that 
he was not desiring to confess it before men. But I see that Mr. Win- 
ter in his "Other Days" confesses it. So he was at least one exception to 
Sir Henry Irving's dictum that no actor ever doubted the Shakespeare 
Stratford authorship. Sir Henry became a member of the New York 
Shakespeare Society at the time of its efforts to preserve the Poe Cottage — 
and remained always as interested in its work and a liberal contributor there- 
to. I never could understand how he arrived at his conviction that the Ba- 
conian or Other Authorship theory arose from a popular disapproval of the 
profession of actorship. For in my day, at least, there never was such a 
popular disapproval that I heard of, nor can I imagine that any opinion 
worth the importance of mention could arise in a quarter where such disap- 
proval existed. 

Of Walter Seth Logan no one who knew him can say too much. As 
a lawyer he fought to brilliant success cases which every almost other law- 
yer abandoned as hopeless: and he often said to me that only out of the 
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cases that other lawyers had abandoned had he made his fortune. I quote 
what he said of me at the Daly Dinner April 22, 1906, not only because I 
am proud of it but principally because the gentleman to whom he compared 
me was afterwards a president of the United States ''I know of no man who 
has been subjected of so much criticism, except Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
as Dr. Appleton Morgan. He has been accused of doing ever)rthing that a man 
could do and of many impossiUe things that no man could do. But to 
those who know him he is a loving and devoting friend far above his critics. 
He is a perfect Shakespearean scholar and one of the best fellows in the 
world." 

Mr. Logan loved high living and hospitality, and was never so happy 
as when giving costly and splendid banquets to tables full of friends, and I 
doubt if any one ever gave so many splendid dinners at his clubs and hotels. 

He loved all women and all women loved him. He belonged to no club 
of which a I'outrance he did not become the leading member. He was an 
eloquent speaker and his diction was pure and elegant. He died as he had 
lived, in harness. He was getting into an elevator with his arms full of pa- 
pers in a case he was preparing to argue when an instant heart-failure felled 
him to the floor. When he was lifted he was dead. It seems to me an ideal 
passing! 

Lord Houghton expressed himself to me very unmistakably as believ- 
ing for himself that there was more in the Shakespeare plays than could be 
accounted for by assuming William Shakespeare as their sole author. He 
agreed with me in guessing that Shakespeare was much such a genius as 
Mr. Boucicault was three hundred years later. Of many eminent and schol- 
arly men now living I know that the same might be said. But such is the 
reluctance of most people to be know as doubters on Shakespearean au- 
thorship matters ! Nobody that I know of is, in proper circles, ashamed of 
Patristic or Theological doubts, but this is different. If our clergymen were 
one-half as uncompromising in these patristic championship of scripture as 
Shakespeareans are in maintaining Shakespeare as infallible against all 
comers, there would be small vogue for the Higher Criticism (and by the 
way that is what the Baconians call Baconism — ^the "Higher Criticism of 
Shakespeare"! I refrain from mentioning names of the living. But of all 
the earnest friends, co-workers and co-guessers — living or dead — 
a goodly host, with whom I have communed I have not space here 
for even the small tribute of their nam^s. And so in taking my leave of 
this memorial I may say again, I thank Shakespeare, and Bacon too, and 
their supposed differentiation for having introduced me to many friendships 
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with men I came to love ! Indeed if I could live my life over again I should 
ask no better friends than those I have made in this Shakespeareana em- 
pressement of my life. As the New York Tribune said editorially (in 
commenting upon a dastardly attack upon me by a man I after- 
wards forgave because the attack grew out of his defence of 
an empressement of his own, from which perhaps he could no 
more escape than I could or can from mine) "Dr. Morgan has few enemies 
and many friends!" Perhaps I may add — friends in many Climes. Doubt- 
less we who have enjoyed our lives to the full, and especially have drawn 
around us kindred spirits bound by that strongest of all bonds — b. common 
speculative interest — ^and the one thing of which the human mind is incapa- 
ble is to conceive of an existence of which its own idenity is not a part (and 
this incapability may be the origin of all our theories of Immortality) feel 
each for himself that his own particular circle of comradeship is unique — 
but it is I suppose not so. 

"But think not that Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, shall know the like no more! 
The Eternal Saki from that bowl hath poured 
Millions of bubbles like us — ^and shall pour!" 

Appleton Morgan. 
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TOPICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE SONNETS, AND THE IDENTITY 

OF THE PERSON TO WHOM THE SONNETS WERE 

ADDRESSED. 

Sonnet 125. 

Were 't aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honoring, 

The expression "bore the canopy" has been interpreted as being a meta- 
phorical or figurative phrase, signifying "rendered outward homage" ; but no 
authority exists for so construing it ; the New English Dictionary gives no 
such definition; and the explanation is simply a lame effort to remove ob- 
scurity. The only writer, to my knowledge, who has attributed a subjective 
meaning to these lines, worthy of consideration, is the late Rev. Walter Beg- 
ley. In his "Is it Shakespeare," p. 231, he states: "I suggest that the date 
was June 16, 1600, when the Queen came to Blackfriars to grace by her 
presence the wedding of Mistress Anne Russell, one of her maids of honor, 
. . . the Queen was carried from the water side in a lectica, borne by 
six knights." Mr. Begley suggests that the expression is a definite reference 
to the wedding in question, and infers that the author of the Sonnet was one 
of the six bearers of the lectica or canopy in which Queen Elizabeth was 
carried. As to the fact of her Majesty having been present on this occasion 
we have the statement in Chamberlain's letter of June 24, 1600: "The 
Queen was present at the great marriage of Lady Russell's ; she was carried 
from the water side in a curious chair, and lodged at Lord Cobhams." 
There is, however, a much more interesting and elaborate discussion of mat- 
ters relating to this "great marriage," that evidently escaped Mr. Begley's 
notice. It appears that in commemoration of this occasion an oil painting 
was painted by a now unknown artist, which is still extant In this arc 
represented the Queen herself ; four of the six knights who carried the 
canopy in which she is seated ; a number of noblemen wearing the order of 
the Garter, who precede the Queen ; and a group of ladies gay, who, with the 
bride and her mother, follow. Moreover, the identity of a number of the 
members of the nobility therein portrayed has been established. The dis- 
covery of the true event commemorated by the painting — ^the wedding in 
question — was made by George Scharf , F. S. A. Secretary to the National 
Portrait Gallery. In an article in "The Archaeological Journal" (London.) 
Vol. 23, 1866, pp. 131 and 302, entitled "Queen Elizabeth's Procession in a 
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Litter to celebrate the marriage of Anne Russell, at Blackfriars, June i6, 
1600," he presents a copy of the painting. Underneath this we read "From 
the painting of Sherborne, Dorset." Mr. Scharf tells us that "this picture 
is No. 256 of the present ( 1866) Exhibition of National Portraits at South 
Kensington," and adds that Lord Digby permitted the picture to be re- 
moved from Sherborne Castle in Dorsetshire for a few months to Manches- 
ter in 1857 for exhibition there. He states, also that "a repetition" of the 
painting is said to be (in 1866) at Lord Ilchester's. In Nichol's Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth L 282, a full page reproduction of the painting is given. 
This is erroneously — though only tentatively — stated to represent an event 
that took place several decades earlier. Mr. Scharf pronounces Nichol's 
reproduction to be worthless. "Mr. Fumivall, in his edition of 'Stubb's 
Anatomy of Abuses' in the Proceedings of the New Shakespeare Society, 
1879, has, as a frontispiece, a much larger, and apparently better^ engraving 
of the painting. He states that 'the original picture is Lord Ilchester's/ 
and refers to that of Digby's as being a replica only." 

Among the noblemen attending the Queen Mr. Scharf identifies Ed- 
ward, fourth earl of Worcester, father of the groom ; Qiarles earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord High Admiral; his brother-in-law George Carey, the Lord 
Chamberlain (paton of the company for which the Shakespeare plays were 
written;) Henr)' Brooke, sixth lord Cobham, son-in-law of Nottingham; 
and George Qifford, earl of Cumberland. 

Of those who bore the canopy Mr. Scharf's identification is less cer- 
tain. Of the six knights spoken of only four appear in the oil painting; 
the two others being on the far side of the canopy and therefore hidden by 
the figure of the Queen and by the other figures nearer the observer. One 
of the four is the groom. Lord Herbert son of the earl of Worcester. Mr. 
Scharf thinks that the second is Roger Manners, earl of Rutland, who led 
the bride from the church, and the third, Lord Herbert of Cardiffe, son of 
the earl of Pembroke. The fourth bearer of the canopy has caused Mr. 
Scharf much speculation. The figure in question is immediately between 
the groom and his father, the earl of Worcester. Mr. Scharf speaks of it as 
"the gaily, dressed slim figure," and mentions the "richness and peculiar orn- 
amentation of the dress" the "extreme elegance and richness of the figure in 
question" referring, of course, to the original oil painting. From what 
he says one is reminded of the line in the Sonnet, "with my extern the out- 
ward honoring." Mr. Scharf also remarks, very pertinently, that being so 
distinctly within a family group, the person so represented was probably 
connected with the family by near ties of relationship. Mr. Begley (1- c-) 
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suggests that Francis Bacon may have been one of the bearers of the 
canopy; for, although not a knight, he was first cousin to the bride, and 
therefore might be expected to have been present. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that no mention has been made of the probable presence of Sir Eldward 
Hoby, who was not only a knight, but was half brother to the bride. In the 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography on Hoby the present loca- 
tion of the portraits of him is given. A critical study of the oil painting, it 
is evident, might yield results of much interest. Mr. Scharf gives several 
contemporary accounts of this wedding. Of these I give the letter of Row- 
land Whyte under date of June 23, 1600 :" This day se'night her Majestic 
was at Blackf riars to grace the marriage of Lord Harbert and his wife. The 
bride met the Queen at the water-side, where my Lord Cobham had pro- 
vided a lectica, made like a litter, whereon she was carried to my Lady Rus- 
sell's by six knights. Her Majesty dined there, and at night went through 
Dr. Puddin's house (who gave the Queen a fanne) to my Lord Cobham's, 
where she supped. After supper the masks came in." Here follows a de- 
scription of the masque, in which Mistress Mary Fitton took a prominent 
part . . . "The bride was led to the church by the Lord Harbert of 
Cardife and my Lord Cobham; and from the church by the Earles of Rut- 
land and Cumberland. The gifts given that day were vaiewed at f 1000 
in plate and jewels at least. The entertainment was great and plentiful!, 
and my Lady Russell much commended for it." 

Returning to the consideration of the 125th Sonnet: I believe the 
Shakespeare Sonnets to have been written between the years 1598 and 1602 
inclusive ; and at the end of this article I give my reasons for so thinking. 
The date of the wedding just described, June 16, 1600, falls in the middle of 
splendor is amply proved; and when I offer for consideration the proposi- 
this period. That it was a notable event in court circles and one of great 
tion that the author of the Sonnet stated that he was one of those who bore 
the canopy of the Queen, and that he honored the occasion by his outward 
appearance, I, on the one hand, present this historical event as one to which 
the Sonnet may well have referred, and which I believe to be entirely con- 
sonant with the date of compositk)n; and on the other hand give to the 
word "extern" the same definition that is given by the New English Dic- 
tionary, wherein is quoted this identical line from the Sonnet as the author- 
ity for the definition. Furthermore the presence at the wedding of Mary 
Fitton and the young Lord Herbert — afterwards Earl of Pembroke — is note- 
worthy. I do not imagine that anyone supposes that William Shakespeare 
of Stratford could have been present at this wedding in high life. I may 
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add that this is not the only instance in which in my opinion, the attributing 
to Shakespeare the authorship of the Plays and Sonnets has acted as a 
hindrance to the study of their literature. 

SONNjETS 153 AND I54. 

These concluding sonnets of the entire group are adapted from a 
Greek poem, and are disposed of by the commentators in short order. 
They describe them as being early essays, harmless trifles, or obviously 
nothing more than poetical exercises on a Renaissance convention. As a 
matter of fact, they probably represent, in alternative forms, a compliment 
paid by the poet to Queen Elizabeth, who, an excellent linguist herself, would 
undoubtedly have appreciated this graceful tribute, so artistically ingrafted 
upon the Greek epigram. Steevens was the first to suggest that the word 
"bath" in the eleventh line of each Sonnet was an allusion to the city of 
Bath, England. Mr. George Greenwood, in his "Shakespeare Problem 
Restated," (p. 127, seq.) infers that Elizabeth and the city of Bath are 
referred to, and concludes that she and "Shakespeare" were there, and 
that the date in question was the year 1592. 

An analysis of the two Sonnets yields the following results. 

(i) The city of Bath, one of the oldest in England, is situated in a 
wooded valley, and rises in terraces on the natural amphitheatre of hills 
surrounding it. Hence the term "valley fountain" in 153, 4. (2) The 
temperature of the several baths runs from 90 to 117 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Old Leland tells us that the water of one of the baths "rikith" (i. e. fumes 
or emits vapor,) "like a sething potte continually." Hence the description in 
153- 7* "And grew a seething bath." (3) The curative value of these wat- 
ers was well known. Lord North visited Bath for the benefit of his health 
in March and August 1600, as did Robert earl of Salisbury shortly before 
his death in 1612; and in Sonnet 153.8 we are told that the bath proves 
"Against strange maladies a sovereign cure." This statement is repeated in 
Sonnet 154. 11-12: "Growing a bath and healthful remedy for men dis- 
eased." (4) Queen Elizabeth is referred to in both Sonnets; in 153.2 as a 
"maid of Dian's," and in 154.5 as "the fairest votary." (See Mid. N. 
Dream. 11. i 163) — the customary allusion to her virginity following three 
lines below. (5) Either the poet himself, or some one for whom he wrote 
the two Sonnest, was at Bath, and (6) He was ill. These two facts are 
stated in 153. 11-12. "I, sick withal the help of bath desired, And thither 
hied a sad distempter's guest," and again in 154. 13: "But I, my mistress' 
thrall, came there for cure." 
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Mr, Greenwood's interpretation of the two Sonnets, therefore, appears 
to be correct. The "valley fountain," the "seething bath" which is "a health- 
ful remedy for men diseased" are descriptions exactly agreeing with known 
facts. The presence of the Queen at Bath, as well as the presence there of 
some person unknown, who was ill, and who wrote, or for whom were writ- 
ten, the two Sonnets, are facts yet to be established. And, first, as to the 
year 1592. This date is wholly at variance with a number of other dates 
relating to the Sonnets, which I give below. If it can be shown that Eliza- 
beth was at Bath, or had expected to go there, in 1592, and in that year 
only, such evidence would be an argument against the Pembroke-Fitton 
theory of the Sonnets; for, in 1592 Pembroke was a boy of twelve. And 
yet there can be no doubt that the Queen was there in 1592 ; for this fact is 
distinctly stated in Nichol's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (III. 250.) The 
alternative, of course, is that she visited Bath on another occasion and at a 
latef date. In seeking for this visit and this date we are guided by a topical 
allusion already discussed by me; and it will appear that we 
have, in this, an example of the aid which one allusion renders 
in the investigation of another. In New Shakespeareana Oc- 
tober 1908, VII. p. 105, I gave my reasons for beHeving that 
in the 107th Sonnet the "sad augurs," the "incertainties (that) 
now crown themselves assured," and the peace that "proclaims olives of end- 
less age," were allusions to events that occurred in the Winter and Spring 
of 1601-2. The two "Bath" Sonnets, (if I may so term them,) are the 
concluding Sonnets of the entire series. One would therefore expect them 
to allude to events that occurred later than those referred to in the 107th 
Sonnet — that is to say, later than the Spring of 1602. In other words, if 
the Queen visited Bath at a date other than, and later than 1592, we should 
look for that visit at some period after the Spring of 1602. The interim 
here, however, is short indeed; for Elizabeth died next year, in March, 
1603. And yet, in the words of Hamlet, "the interim is mine." For John 
Chamberlain, in his letter of July 8, 1602, (Camden Soc'y) states that it was 
intended that the Queen in her Prc^ess should go "to Bath and Bristow 
to visit the Lord Chamberlain that lies there for help" (i. e. who is staying 
at Bath and "came there for cure.") Here we have two cities mentioned — 
Bath and Bristow. But all uncertainty is removed by Chamberlain's letter 
of October 2, 1602 (1. c.) "The Lord Chamberlain is^come home from the 
Bath, but neither much better nor worse than when he went out." The 
Lord Chamberlain here referred to was, of course, George Carey, Lord 
Hunsdon, the Lord Chamberlain and the patron of the Company for which 
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the Shakespeare plays were written. He had been lame and siek for scmie- 
time, and died in 1,603. There is no evidence, to my knowledge, showing 
him to have been a poet or dramatic writer. It is possible that the author 
of the Sonnets wrote these two for him, and gave or sent them to him in 
anticipation of the arrival at Bath of the Queen, who was his first cousin 
once removed. Hunsdon was present at the Russell wedding, as we have 
seen ; but he was not one of those who bore the canopy. It is interesting to 
find the patron of the Shakespeare troop thus appearing on two occasions 
probably referred to in the Shakespeare Sonnets. 

It is almost certain, then, that the 153d and 154th Sonnets were written 
in the Summer of 1602. They were the last in order of arrangement as 
published by Thorpe, and very probably the last in order of composition. It 
should be mentioned that, as a matter of fact, the Queen did not go to Bath 
after all. There had been heavy rains during the month of August, and 
the delays caused thereby, the wretched condition of the roads, and the late- 
ness of the season caused her to curtail her Progress. Moreover, there was 
"an infection of the small pockes spred over all the countrie" which 
alarmed her. See Thomas Edmond's letter of Sept. i, 1602 in Lodge's Il- 
lustrations, II. 568; Chamberlain's letter of October 2, 1602; also several 
letters in the Historical Manuscript Commission (Salisbury) August 1602. 
The Queen was then approaching the seventieth year of her age. 

The Identity of the person to whom the Sonnets were addressed is 
largely a matter of dates. Southampton was bom in 1573, and Pem- 
broke in 1580. If the Sonnets were written in 1598- 1602 Southampton, at 
these dates, would have been 25-29 years old. To suppose that the poet ad- 
dressed a man of these years as "my lovely boy" and stated that he resem- 
bled "cherubins" would, as Mr. Tyler has remariced, be quite impossible. 
Pembroke's age at this period was 18-22 years. One of the main arguments 
of the supporters of the Southampton theory (Massey, Sarrazin, Lee,) is 
based upon the resemblances between the thought and imagery of the Son- 
nets and the thought and imagery of the earlier works — from Venus and 
Adonis of 1593 to Love's Labor's Lost of 1598. Let us take 1595 as the 
average date of these early works. From 1595 until 1609 inclusive, when 
the Sonnets were published and most of the plays written, there was an in- 
terval of fifteen years. Then in a decreasing proportion would such thought 
and imagery appear in the successive works, arriving at a minimum in the 
latest plays. Taking the average date of composition of the Sonnets as 
1600, it is evident that of the fifteen years mentioned, five only had elapsed 
In other words, the chances are ten out of fifteen — er two out of three — 
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that we should find in the Sonnets the very similitudes upon which so much 
stress has been laid. 

Lack of space prevents me from more than referring to the pessimistic 
and gloomy view of life so frequently occur?-ing in the Sonnets and so 
characteristic of Hamlet ( 1601 ) and later plays, but absent from the earlier 
comedies ; to the resemblances between the Shakespeare Sonnets and those 
of I>ra3rton of 1599, but not those of Drayton of 1594; to the known facts 
regarding Mary Fitton as the prototype of the Dark Lady, whereas no simi- 
lar prototype has been suggested suitable lo the Southampton view — and to 
other arguments showing Pembroke probably to have been the addressee. I 
append my results : 

(i) Sonnet 107. "The sad augurs" etc. The Spring of 1602. 

(2) Sonnet 125, the "canopy" Sonnet : after June 16, 1600. 

(3) Sonnets 153 and 154. The Bath Sonnets: the summer of 1602. 
These dates, of course, support the Pembroke theory. Although the 

first seventeen Sonnets were undoubtedly the earliest written, and the last 
two Sonnets probably the latest written, it is practically certain that the ma- 
jority of them were not printed by Thorpe strictly in the order in which the 
poet composed them. It need, therefore, cause no surprise when we find the 
107th Sonnet referring to events that occurred later than did the event re- 
ferred to in the 125th Sonnet, as is the case above. No trustworthy topical 
allusion has been discovered referring to events prior to 1595, and thereby 
supporting the Southampton theory. The Pembroke view appears to stand 
the test of examination well. 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 
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Marginalia 



Where Shakespear may have Discovered the Story of King Lear 
— in Guth Na Bliadhna — (Aberdeen, August 1907), Mr. Malcolm McFar- 
lane prints the curious music and word of a Finglain ballad. (We are in- 
debted to our contemporary — "Modem Language Notes," of January 1909, 
for a communication from Professor Edward Godfrey Coxe for a lucid and 
interesting commentary upon this Ballad.) The translation reads thus : 

"Finn joumed one day to the house of Liur in company with thirty- 
one men ; the man of least account among us was chief of an army of three 
nines. The wife of Liur sat at the shoulder of Finn, Finn sat at the 
side of Liur; King Art sat at the side of Aodh, by the side of Aodh of 
mirthful mien. Conachar and Cormac sat together by the side of Aodh of 
the beautiful skin, and so on forth: every one that was there sat down to 
meat. Through the hall was wafted the music of harps and bardic songs 
chanted melodiously; the humped bow on every instrument was making 
mirth and music. Thus we wiled away the time, and pleasant indeed was 
our state; wanting neither honey nor wine, nor melody and the music of 
fiddles. In such wise were we till the day of the meeting, merry, joyous, 
and with sorrow banished ; until there broked upon our view the host of Goll 
drawing near on the wave." 

"Then it was that Finn spoke out : "I see a sight that is unpleasant to 
me : yonder I see the fleet of Goll sailing toward us to Driom-f eann. And 
banners I see floating high on the pointed masts over Driom-bhagh ; in that 
conflict of banners above our heads we have no part nor our hosts of 
spears." Cormac of victories advised us then ; gave us advice that was truly 
hard: "Though wise in experience are you all, you three shall protect us 
from that man." Then it was that Liur spoke out : "Goll is under obliga- 
tion to me; and if the man remembers it, he would account me well deserv- 
ing of good will. 

"Liur sailed out then to meet Goll, accompanied by three others on 
horse back ; and pleasantly he saluted him, — "Great to-night is the glory of 
my tale. May fortune prosper you, the best of men under the sun ; the best 
are you for favor and honesty, better far are you than me. "Do you re- 
member the day of the speckled horse, on Fraochan above Tom-cliar? When 
I gave to you the gray horse would bear you speedily over the mountain? 
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Since you have done thus to me, O Liur, most hospitable of men under the 
sun, if you have a request to prefer, rise, and you will get it readily. There 
was a guest in my house last night, Fionn MacCumhail, strong as the crust of 
the earth, allow him to depart safely over the mountain, since he has eaten 
at my board. Return whence ye came, O brave host from Innis-freoin; 
and by the soul that lives in my body, the word of mouth will not be brdccn." 

"We all proceeded to the house of Liur, and found therein both honey 
and wine; though to-day it is cold and desolate, it was once an abode of 
kings. I myself saw the house of Liur and plentiful within was honey and 
wine; and I myself saw afterwards Liur and his hospitable wife in want. 
And I myself saw afterwards wanting food both man and wife, making 
their way from house to house seeking what house would provide them meat. 

One day while Fionn was hunting with his Fianna brave on Ben Liur, 
whom did he seek afar off but the high king named Liur. At once he sped 
to meet him, for the affection and love he bore him ; he permitted no one 
else to accompany him that Liur might be spared all the shame. "Long life 
to you, O Liur, Bestowers of favors, obliging and kind ; many gifts have you 
made to me, asking nothing in return. You gave to me while you sat at 
the wine thirty-one cows with their calves; a young fool calf following each 
cow, on the heather above Driom-caol. You gave to me one hundred and 
eighty horses to bear me safely away from danger ; and thirty-one ships for 
my equipment, to carry me home over the sea. Freely you bestowed those 
things on me, without refusal, without stint ; nor did you bespeak a price for 
land and visit, speech and praise." "I am indeed no longer Liur," said the 
man renowned for clemency ; "Preferable far to me is death that to be found 
in his likeness." "Truly you are no other than Liur," replied the man with 
the beautiful skin ; "Accordingly you will receive repayment in full, gift for 
gift. I'll give to you cow for cow, FU give to you horse for horse, Fll give 
to you ship for ship, to bear you safely over the waves. Every chief on the 
face of the earth I'll force to restore your land to you ; I'll make you full 
wealthy again, and send you safely to your house." 

"My king fulfilled everything he promised. Six days they spent then in 
sports together; in fair garments he clothed them both, the wife and hero 
of greatest fame. A hundred horses were sent to defend him and to guide 
him to his land ; Pleasant and mirthful was the time the Fians spent in com- 
pany with the hero. These were the exchanges the two kings made, thus 
they repaid their obligations to each other; lovely were they, amiable and 
generous, full of mercy and courtesy. A thousand blessings to you every 
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season, O Oisin, hospitable and sweet of voice ; for the tales so {feasant you 
have related to me during my life." 



The Death of Algernon Charles Swinburne Removes from 
Elngland not only her most musical poet but a sound and critical Shake- 
spearean Schdar. Mr. Swinburne became quite unwittingly the cause of 
the burial sans resurrection of the London "New Shakespere [sic] Socie- 
ty," through the fun he made of that learned body in his "Studies In 
Shakespeare" which he innocently deicated to Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and so 
kindled the awful antics of Fumivall and his pamphlet "Pigsbrook and Co." 
which brought on the Debacle ! We hope to tell the story at length in these 
pages later on. Mr. Swinburne was an Honorary Member of The New 
York Shakespeare Society since 1895. 



Mr. William H. Edwards, Author of the Famous "Shaxper Not 
Shakespeare," died recently at his residence in Coalburgh, West Virginia, 
where he had large coal mining interests, at the ripe age of ninety years. 
Mr. Edwards was a gentleman of wealth and leisure who, like many anoth- 
er such, amused himself with elegant studies. Besides his book upon the 
Authorship problem, he wrote a studious work upon Birds. Indeed, it was 
as a Naturalist rather than as a Baconian, that he was best known and 
eulogized after his death. 
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Books Received 

343, Behind the Scenes with the Mediums. By David P. Abbott. 
Second Edition. Qoth, i2mo., pp. 336. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 

323. The Supernatural in Shakespeare. By Helen Hinton Stewart. 
Cloth, i2mo., pp. 138. LondcHi: John Onsley. 

331. Shakespeare's Proverbs. The Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet 
collected into a Modem Instance by Mary Cowden Qark. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by William J. Rolfe. Qoth, i2mo., portrait, pp. 320. 
New York ; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

336. Breath of the World. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. Author of Mon- 
ta Rosa, the Epic of an Alp. Qoth, i2mo., pp. 272. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

338. The Life of Henry Irving. By Austin Brereton. With twenty- 
two collot)rpe plates and twenty-one other illustrations. Two volumes. 
Royal, 8vo., pp. 382-364. London, New York, Bombay and Calcutta: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

339. Hamlet auf der Deutschen Buhne bis zur Gegenwart, von Alex- 
ander von Weilen. 1 paper, pp. 200. Berlin: Druck und Verlag von 
George Reimer. 

340. The American Stage of to-day. By Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
cloth, i2mo., pp. 338. Boston : Small Maynard & Co. 

346. In Re Shakespeare-Beeching v Greenwood. Rejoinder on behalf 
of the Defendant. A Reply by Mr. George Greenwood M. P. 12 mo. 
cloth, pp. 152, London : John Lane. 

347. Shakespeare and His Critics. By Charles F. Johnson, Litt. D. 
Professor Emeritus of English Literature at Trinity College Hartford. 
Cloth, i2mo., pp. 384. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 

348. The Shake-speare Drama of The Tenripest. Verulam Edition — 
The Restoration of Man's Empire over Nature. Edited by Edwin Reed, A. 
M. Illustrations by F. K. Rogers. Qoth, i6mo.. pp. 90. Boston: The Co- 
bum Press. 

349. A Motley Jest — Shakespearean Diversion. By Oscjir Fay Adam§. 
With a Postscript by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 64. Bos- 
ton : Sherman French and Co. 
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350. William Shakespeare. Player, Playmaker and Poet. A Reply 
to Mr. George Greenwood, M. P. By H. C. Beeching, D. Litt. Canon of 
Westminster ; Preacher to the Honorable Society of Lincoln's Inn. Qoth, 
ii2mo., pp. 145. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

351. A Life of William Shakespeare. With portraits and Fac similes. 
By Sidney Lee. New and Revised Edition [1909]. i2mo., cloth, pp. vliii, 
496. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

352. A History of Literary Criticism in The Renaissance. By J. E. 
Spingarn, Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Second Edition. Revised and Augmented. Qoth, i2mo., pp. 350. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

353. The Temple Shakespeare Lexicon and Concordance. Qoth, sq. 
i6mo., pp. 273. New York : Macmillan Company. 45 cents. 

354. Is Shakespeare Dead? and other sketches. By Mark Twain, 
LL.D., (Oxon). Cloth, pp. 124. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

355. A New Light on the Renaissance. Displayed in Contemporary 
Emblems. By Harold Bayley. 8vo. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

336. Mr. Starr H. Nichols is one of those fine souls that dwell apart, 
and that find the world an interesting place to live in. He has em- 
ployed his leisure in building a group of sonnets upon current, or currently 
interesting to himself topics. He calls his book of the Sonnet, "Breath of 
The World." His Sonnets to Shakespeare and to Lord Chancellor Bacon 
show at once his skill and his convictions, which are, however, somewhat 
non-committal — ^to wit. Either Bacon and Shakespeare were one and the 
same man, or else there were two Shakespeares? 

331. This seems hardly to be worth while. It is simply a different ar- 
rangement of snatches from Shakespeare! We admire Dr. Rolfe's loyalty 
to Mrs. Mary Cowden Clark. But even his Introduction seems hardly worth 
while either. The Messrs. Putnam have made a pretty little gift-book out 
of it, and very young ladies and curates might use the book nicely to "tell 
fortunes" with. 

338. Mr. Brereton has expanded his brief Life of Sir Henry Irving in- 
to two sumptuous volumes, enriched with splendid photograveurs and por- 
traits of Sir Henry in his many parts and the work now becomes the 
standard for all time. 

343. We have always delighted to revel in the exten- 
sive view of Dr. Cams and his Open Court Publishing Company, which 
like the Gospel itself, finds nothing de hors its philosophy ! Magic, Humbug : 
Mind-reading, Legerdemain, Spirits from the vasty deep or from out of the 
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trickster's cabinet: Table tipping — everything of that sort, as well as the 
secrets of the Mahatma or the lore hid in Egypt's Pyramids ! To the list of 
curiosities of human humbugs is now added Mr. Abbotts's "Behind the 
Scenes with the Mediums," and very entertaining it all is ! The moral seems 
to be that of the late and great Mr. Bamum — ^The public loves to be fooled." 

348. The late Edwin Reed proposed an entire Edition of the Shake- 
speare Plays, to be annotated according to Baconian lights. The initial 
Play, The Tempest, has just reached us from the Cobum Press (Boston), 
The size is the familiar Handy volume. There are several original pictures 
of scenes in the story and the annotations are introduced in italics into the 
text itself at the annotated point. The Biography prefixed is the biography 
of Bacon and the theory of the Editorial system pursued is, that the first 
folio was edited by Bacon, and, accordingly, that what we call errors were 
intended lections. The experiment will be watched with interest. 

But, if these books are to be printed in memory of so accurate a scholar 
as was Edwin Reed, some competent proof reader should have the supervi- 
sion of them. If there is a page in these ninety that has not its typographi- 
cal error we have failed to catch it. And most of them are inexcusable, 
since the "copy" was not in Mr. Reed's handwriting but in the printed text. 
At the very outset, in the Dramatis Personae (page i) Gonzalo is printed 
"Gonzola. On the next page, Alonzo is printed "Alonso." On the next 
page "phlegm" is printed "phyegm", (note) on the next page there are two 
errors. Five in the first four pages ! And if Mr. Reed could see "Titian" 
for "Titan," "Prisian" for "Priscian," "Penthens" for "Pentheus" (twice in 
three lines on page 35) "admivare" for "admirare" and so on in his own 
notes, he would turn in his grave! 

340. The most conmiendable thing in this book is its writer's admis- 
sion that things written for a morning newspaper, however delightful they 
read that very morning, are not worth preserving in books ! The person who 
has seen a play likes to see what some body else says about it if the notice 
is under his nose at breakfast. But he will hardly cross the street to find 
that notice, or if perchance he has not seen the play, the notice might even 
induce him to see, or resolve him not to see it the next evening. But to de- 
liberately bind up in a volume the opinions formed in the superheated re- 
porter's room of a newspaper office with skurrying "copy" boys and jarring 
presses next door, while the news of the last twenty-four hours is to be 
ticked and scratched on paper and linotyped and got into the news dealers 
before daylight, even if a Saint Beuve or a Bayard Taylor write them is ab- 
surdity itself ! This is all that can be truthfully said about this book, which 
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is doubtless a matter of satisfaction to the writer's cousins, aunts and sis- 
ters ; and, in a less degree, to the writer himself ! That he has revised and 
enlarged and toned-down some of the rapid slang in which be expressed his 
views of the evening's performance and tried to file out the sleepy feeling 
and the yearning for a nightcap (probably beer) before tumbling into bed 
for a good day's sleep — ^is really all the worse ! For it has tempted Mr. Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton into the fatal realm of prophesy. What could be, for in- 
stance, much sillier than this. ''Unless the drama changes to meet our new 
attitude it will sink everywhere to the level of heedless amusement" (p. 
377). And we can't exactly pass over our sympathy with a youngster who 
will attempt a chapter on the "chronicle of the stage" (of all human things 
the best done in libraries of books from CoUey Gibber's "Apology" to Mr. 
Wilstach's "Mansfield") — when his own equipment began with seeing "Shore 
Acres"! Mr. Eaton has heard of Mrs. Mowatt-Richie's "FashkMi" (1845) 
and he mentions it and then he flotates, with no mention at all over a matter 
of a quarter of a century, to Bronson Howard's "Saratoga" (1870). After 
which he names sundry of the plays he has happened himself to see ! This 
may be a "History of the American stage" But we prefer to rely on our pub- 
lic libraries for awhile longer. As a record of plays mounted in New York 
City during the season of 1907- 1908 the book may be of a certain service. 
But we wish Mr. Eaton had been old enough to remember Mr. Carleton's 
beautiful "Ye Earlie Trouble," as well as "Captain Barrington" which is 
mentionable only because that admirable actor William Bramwell success- 
fully tripled in it the parts of Washington, Barrington, and the hero I 

347. These lectures were no doubt edifying to the undergraduates at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. And we are sure they are faithful 
to their models and do not contradict whatever authority Prof. Johnson 
elects to follow ! But the province of this table is to tell our readers what 
books they might helpfully place on their shelves and what books are pure 
surplusage. Prof. Johnson's book is absolute surplusage. .There is not an 
heretofore unsaid word in it from imprint to Colophon ! It will not hold a 
farthing candle to Lounsbury's very recent volumes occupying the same 
field and travelling in precisely the same paths ; and it certainly is no better, 
perhaps it is no worse, that at least a score of other collections of lectures on 
•'Shakespeare and His Critics." 

To say anything or something new about Shakespeare would be like 
saying something theretofore unsaid about Adam's Fall or the perseverance 
of the Saints or the Fourth of July. But this consideration deters not Pro- 
fessor Johnson. It is the fashion among the American professors of liter- 
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aturc just now to print their lectures on Shakespeare. Prof. Johnson calls 
his work by the equivalent title to that chosen by Mr. Francis Smith, 
"Shakespeare and His Critics." Mr. Smith (whom Professor Johnson cau- 
tiously avoids mentioning) calls his brochure "Shakespeare versus His 
Critics" But Professor Johnson's book is only Mr. Smith's brochure in three 
hundred and seventy-five pages 8vo. instead of one hundred pages i6mo., 
and wide margined at that! 

And we are afraid, too, that a careful reading of Professor Johnson's 
book will fail to discover (to follow our anologue) anything new about 
Adam or the Perseverance of the Saints ! save that the work itself is a fine 
example of precisely that kind of p<^severance. However Prof. Johnson is 
as entitled to bind up his Class lectures on Shakespeare as any other Profes- 
sor. And the Riverside Press have made, as it always does, a handsome 
volume out of them. They do not exactly, as Mr. Henry James would say, 
"hang together" these Prof. Johnson lectures. As Prof. Johnson himself 
would say, they don't "co-ordinate"! But there is everything here if one 
has patience from Fumivall's grand old Verse Tests to the inspired wisdom 
of "Poet Lore"! And surely equipment (or is it Charity?) could not further 
go! The wealth of Prof. Johnson's treatment of featureable points in the 
is instanced fairly by what he says about the Puns of the Plays : to which 
Ellis gave several chapters of his well-known work; and to which though 
disagreeing sometimes with Mr. Ellis. Dr. Morgan devotes a whole volume 
in searching for the fibre of the Elizabethian pronunciations! Or (if Mr. 
Johnson preferred to take his text from Germany), Professor Victor, of 
whom Prof. Johnson has never heard,^has much to say of them. Listen to 
this about the Puns (page 376) "The poor quality of Shakespeare's Puns 
excited Dr. Johnson's wrath, and urges the contempt of the modern reader. 
We must remember, however, that the play on words had just been invented, 
and Puns passed current which now have been permanently retired from cir- 
culation as containing too large a percentage of cheap metal. Had Shakes- 
peare lived in the golden age of the Pun, it is likely that he would not have 
rivaled Thomas Hood. But his Puns would have been as neat as those of 
Sheridan and Theodore Hook." "We must remember" ! In what college 
class room in an English speaking land is not that expression at hand. As to 
whether this paragraph is not literary criticism of the most dazzling sort 
our readers must judge. 

That Prof. Johnson is given to over much commendation of his con- 
temporary college professors books (perhaps with an eye to return compli- 
ments — ^might be a candid criticism. Nor is it quite apparent by what rule 
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he guides himself in narrating episodes in the history of Shakespeare logis- 
tics. He tells a lot of. them, but omits a lot more, equally cogent He tells 
us that Dr. Ingleby's ''Century of Prayse" was published by 'The New 
Shakespearean Society" — ^what he meant was "The New Shakspere [sic] 
Society. 

349. The name of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is familiar as the name of 
that American gentleman whose name was joined with the name of the late 
Frank A. Marchall on the title page of the noble Henry Irving Edition of 
the Plays in order to obtain an American copyright for that work. That 
Mr. Adams added a note or comment or explanation or reference to that 
Edition we have never been able to ascertain. Mr. Adams, now, however, 
making up lost time harks forward and offers, as his profert to Shakespear- 
eana "A Motley Jest," (No allusion to his Editorship of the Henry Irving!) 
This "jest" is (or are) two dialogues written, we are told, to amuse "The 
Old Shakespeare Society of Cambridge Massachusetts," and that it (or 
they) did succeed in amusing that Society, we make no doubt. A Preface 
(or Postscript rather since it comes at the end of the tale) from the pen 
of a great Shakespearean Scholar — ^the learned Dr. Rolfe, states that 
"Mr. Adams' work is not "as certain captious critics have regarded it, a' 
foolhardy attempt to rival Shakespeare." We hope we are neither "certain 
captious critics" nor "foolhardy." But really had it not been for Dr. Rcdfe's 
kindly warning, we should have supposed that Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's 
"Motley Jest" was not only an attempt, but a successful attempt, "to rival 
Shakespeare" ! 

***The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self-directed, stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscripts submitted mtist be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for the Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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ALLECIED CONTEMPORARY STATUETTE OF SHAKESPEARE IN MULBERRY WOOD. 

(See page 98 ) 



On September 22iicl, 1909, the Hon. Willis Viokery was elected Presi- 
dent of The Hew York Shakespeare Society, succeeding Br. Appleton Morgan 
its President oontinnonsly since April 28rd, 1886. 

On Sunday, April 23rd, 1905, which was not only- the anniversary of 
Shakespeare's Birthday, bnt Easter Sunday, Br. Morgan was the Society's gnest 
at a dinner given in his honor at the Hotel Manhattan in New York City and 
was presented with a loving cnp. On that occasion, Br. Morgan, having com- 
pleted his twentieth year of consecutive service, asked leave to retire from the 
Presidency of the Society whose uninterrupted prosperity and success he had 
watched and fostered — and durii^^ which twenty-six volumes of original or 
originally edited works had been added by it to the field of Shakespeare- 
ana. He was nevertheless prevailed upon to remain indefinitely, and he 
has remained with us for four years and seven months more— dur- 
ing which time the five splendid volumes known as THE BAHKSEDE BESTOK- 
ATIOH SHAKESPEABE (supplementing THE BAHKSEDE SHAXESPEABE) 
— ^have been added to the Society's achievements, as well as volumes V, YI, 
Vn and Vm of HEW SHAXESPEABEAHA. 

But failing health and other personal considerations now prevail upon Br. 
Morgan to ask leave to retire, anticipating his irrevocable decision to have 
resigned in any event had he reached the twenty-fifth year of his presidency, 
April 28rd, 1910, and the Society has no option but to most reluctantly 
acquiesce. 



To my Colleagues of the Shakespeare Society of Hew York : 

In gratefully acknowledging your cordial and loyal support and 
affection for a quarter of a century of my active life, and especially the 
personal letters I have lately received from you asking my continuance as Pres- 
ident of our Society, I desire to bespeak for my successor the same cordial 
and loyal co-operation. Judge Vickery is a gentleman in the prime of lif e— 
of distinguished presence and of courtly bearing. Of his career as a member 
of the Bar, and later of the Bench, of his native state, it is unnecessary for 
me to speak. As a valued member of the Society for nineteen years— «nd as 
a contributor to its Publications, he is well known in Shakespearean fields. 
Under him I am satisfied that The Hew York Shakespeare Society will not only 
equivalent, but surpass, its already illustrious rec<»:d. 

Ever with affectionate regard and life-long good wishes for the Society and 
for you an, 

Believe me, your attached 

APPLETOH MOBGAH. 
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CONCERNING "THE YEOMAN OF THE WARDROBE." 

Malvolio: There's example for't; the lady of the Strachy married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Twelfth Night H. 5. 44. 

All efforts to throw light on the allusion contained in these lines have been 
confined to attempts to discover the prototype of the lady of the Strachy. 
Numerous emendations have been suggested, such as Duchy, Starchy, Stitch- 
ery, and I know not how many more. All these, however, are explanations 
in which nothing is explained ; and the subject is still as obscure as it was 
when Hanmer opened the discussion over a century and a half ago. 
Accordingly the attempt is made herein to approach the inquiry from a dif- 
ferent standpoint — ^that of the yeoman of the wardrobe — and to see if it 
be possible to discover the identity of the person thus alluded to. That the 
poet had in mind some specific person, possibly some prominent character, 
is clear from his use of the definite article: the yeoman of the wardrobe. 
This view would be strengthened the more could it be shown that the 
dramatist, through the words he has given to Malvolio, was possibly indulg- 
ing in a sly hit at the personage in question. For, by predicating that a 
satirical shaft had thus been directed, which would have been understood 
and appreciated by an Elizabethan audience, we give point to Malvolio's 
remark. It then becomes what we should now-a-days call a local "hit." On 
the other hand, if we are content to believe that the lady and the yeoman 
were merely vague, shadowy characters, it is clear that we credit Malvolio, 
in his attempt to justify his desired alliance with Olivia, with making a 
comparison based upon no definite incident, and one, therefore, that was 
apropos of nothing. 

The late Mr. Fleay gave it as his opinion that the Shakespeare 
plays were first produced at court. Whether this be true 
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or not, there can be little doubt as to the character of the audiences for 
which the plays were intended — ^audiences composed of the elite of Lon- 
don. This is so evident from the character of the dramas themselves that 
the point need not be further labored. Hence, in examining this topical 
allusipn we shall be more likely to be successful in our inquiry if guided 
by this fact. But, in a search for any prominent person living in Eliza- 
bethan times who had married above his station, we are met by the fact 
that no such mesalliance took place — or, at least, none of such prominence 
as to allow the cross-gartered gull making use of it as the basis of his com- 
parison. A long line of critics has been able to discover no contemporary 
event of this kind. And the only alternative to giving up the problem as 
hopeless appears to be that of looking for some yeoman of the wardrobe 
who married at a period earlier than that which we are now considering, 
but at a date not so remote as to be out of the ken of the members of the 
court living at the close of the sixteenth century, when the play was writ- 
ten. The suggestion I have to present is, that the allusion in Twelfth 
Night was to the marriage of Richard Cecil, the father of William Cecil 
Lord Burghley, which took place some time prior to 1520, the year in which 
Lord Burghley was born. 

It may possibly be a surprise to some to learn that Burghley's forbears 
were probably of obscure extraction. Burghley himself made laborious 
efforts to establish a line of descent from the ancient family of Sitselt. The 
Rev. Augustus Jessopp, in his article on Burghley in the Diet. Natl. Biog. 
IX. 406. states: "Though immense pains were taken to construct a long 
pedigree of the (Cecil) family by no less a person than Camden the anti- 
quary, and though Cecil himself spared no effort to prove his descent from 
an ancient stock of notable personages, it has hitherto proved impossible, 
and probably will always remain so, to trace the origin of the family further 
back than the great statesman's grandfather, David Cecil." Dr. Jessopp 
repeats this statement — in effect — in his contribution to the "Historical 
Monograph, William Cecil Lord Burghley" (London. T. C. and E. C. 
Jack, 1904.) In the same monograph Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies informs us, 
in his comprehensive Genealogy of the Cecil family, that (italics mine) : — 
"There are many Cecil pedigrees in existence all dating from a period con- 
temporary with the lifetime of the great Lord Burghley, who was some- 
what of a genealogist himself. These all attribute to the Cecil family a 
descent from a Sitselt or Sitsell, who in 1091 received lands in Wales 
from Robert Fitz Hamon, the pedigree being traced through the Family 
of Sitsilt of Altyrennes, Co Hereford. These pedigrees have never been 
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disproved ... at the same time the descent is not now capable of 
proof." Accordingly this authority states that "the undoubted genealogy 
of the Cecil family must commence as under David Syssell or Cyssell of 
Stamford" the grandfather of Burghley ; and he so begins it. Concerning 
this David Cecil Mr. Fox-Davies further writes :-^"The descent (from the 
ancient family) was doubted in Burghley's lifetime, for his enemies twitted 
him that his grandfather 'kept the best inn in Stamford' and the first Lord 
Exeter ( Burghley 's son) seems to have been by no means certain on the 
point." Confirming this uncertainty on the part of Lord Exeter I find a 
query and a reply thereto in the Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, Vol. 
L p. 98. and Vol. IIL p. 47. headed "The Grandson of a Sieve-Maker," as 
follows: — "Amongst the Harleian M.S.S. (374, pencil folio 32,) in the 
British Museum is a letter from Thomas Cecyll Earl of Exeter, to Hugh 
Allington, Esq., dated from London 13, November, 1605, acquainting him 
that some had called his brother, the Earl of Salisbury, "The Grandson of 
a Sieve-Maker," which expression he thought a reflection upon himself." 
He continues, requesting Allington to make searches and to gather what 
information he can, and adds some data and arguments of his own, in rebut- 
tal. This reputed Sieve-Maker, be it noted, was David Cecil's son Rich- 
ard, the father of Burghley; of this Richard more anon. In the reply 
by Mr. J. England Ewen to the foregoing (1. c.) there is an extract from 
a copy of Powell's History of Cambria with marginal M.S. notes, rather too 
long to quote. It ends with a foot-note M.S.: "David (i. e. David Cecil, 
Burghley 's grandfather,) kept a shop on London Bridge, growing rich 
bought a Sergeant at — — Here the M.S. is cut through by the binder ; one 
line cannot be deciphered." Concerning Burghley's father, Richard Cecil, 
we learn from Collins' English Peerage, (3. 155.) that in 34 Henry VIII he 
was Yeoman of the Wardrobe. In Strickland's Queen Elizabeth the auth- 
oress tells us that Parsons the Jesuit stated that Burghley "was the son of 
an operative tailor." Miss Strickland adds the following note: — ^"The 
highest preferment his (i. e. Burghley's) father Richard Cecil ever obtained 
was yeoman of the robes; he had previously served Henry VIII and 
Edward VI in some wardrobe vocation, but whether he had ever handled 
shears and needle according to the statement of Parsons must remain mat- 
ter of speculation." Richard Cecil — the yeoman of the wardrobe — ^married, 
circa 15 19, Jane the daughter and heiress of William Heckington, of Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. The name is found in Lincolnshire as far back as the thir- 
teenth century. This heiress "brought her husband" says Dr. Jessopp, "the 
splendid estate of Burghley," and it was from this estate that their son 
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William Cecil the Lord Treasurer derived his title; he being "Ac only 
son of an only son, and heir to a lordly estate." 

Although there is evidence to show that the forbears of Burghley held 
a position of more importance than the foregoing accounts would indicate 
— Richard Cecil having been high sheriff of his shire and constable of War- 
wick Castle — nevertheless it is evident that Bui^hley was a man of ordinary 
extraction — to use the words of one writer, — ^and it is clear that at the time 
Twelfth Night was written stories were current r^farding his immediate 
progenitors of which the four given above, crediting them with having been 
innkeepers, sieve-makers, storekeepers and tailors have come down to us. 
It is rather surprising that so much testimony to this eflFect is extant ; for, 
in view of the immense power of Elizabeth's Prime Minister, there must 
have been an element of danger in publishing reports so derogatory to his 
family. **I have heard much" said Sir John Harrington, referring to a 
wholly diflFerent subject, "but wiser he who repeateth nothing thereof." 

In view of the foregoing, I submit that there are valid reasons for 
believing that the prototype of the yeoman of the wardrobe whom the lady 
of the Strachy married was Richard Cecil, the father of Lord Burghley. 
That he was a yeoman of the wardrobe is certain. That he was not a 
member of the aristocracy — ^to say the least — is equally clear. That he mar- 
ried a lady who was an heiress to "a lordly estate" and who belonged to a 
family long settled in Lincolnshire, would make Malvolio's comparison 
entirely appropriate. But the strongest argument, in my judgment, is that 
this interpretation gives point to the steward's otherwise pointless words, 
and gives a certain flavor to the allusion that would have been appreciated 
by many of the courtiers hearing it — especially by those of the anti-Cecil 
faction, to which faction the poet appears to have belonged. The Cecils, 
father and son, were men who stopped at little in the accomplishment of 
their ends. There were noblemen in England, many with royal blood in 
their veins, whose prosperity and even welfare depended upon the will of 
these dispensers of royal favors. Some of them had felt the heavy hand 
of Burghley in years gone by. And we can readily imagine that many of 
these men of rank, (remembering, as they did, the comparatively obscure 
origin of Burghley and his son, upon whose shoulders his mantle had 
fallen) would highly relish, at the performance of this play, any such deli- 
cately barbed shaft shot directly into the Cecil blood as was embodied in 
the veiled allusion that fell from the lips of the absurd Malvolio — the "fel- 
low of servants," as Maria called him in her letter. 

Henry Pemberton, Jr. 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM IN THE LAND WHERE IT IS ALWAYS 

AFTERNOON. 

The occasion was the production at The Globe on the Bankside of a 
Drama by those two veteran collaborative Stylists— John Heminge and 
Henry Condell (afterwards Tapster and Greengrocer, respectively, of Lon- 
don town). The Drama is admitted to be founded upon the Ur- Hamlet of 
the late William Kyde, subject of those familiar lines 

My name was William Kyd, as I sailed, as I sailed, 
My name was William Kyd as I sailed. 
My name was William Kyd, and God's laws I did forbid — 
And so wickedly I did, as I sailed! 

And when much interest was of course felt in this wickedness of the late 
Mr. Kyd I suspect that these two worthies being small shareholders in the 
Globular — ^had rather '^papered" the house ! For mine own part I had, indeed, 
undertaken to pirate this play for Cuthbert Burby to print in Broadside — 
but opportunity was wanting to slip into an unobserved spot for the per- 
forming of the same. For on arriving I found His Grace tfie Bishop War- 
burton, the stern browed Theobold, the twisted little poet Pope (a haughty 
Pope and a rebellious Bishop ever at swords points). The ponderous Dr. 
Johnson, the tricksy Puck Georgie Steevens (who planted his most risque 
and naughtiest commentaries under the name of John Collins and Richard 
Ammen, two Reverend dissenting dominies whom he loveth neither over- 
much nor respectfully) Edmond Malone with wig awry, brisk little Dr. 
Fumivall and others of less esteem, all ex pede Herculem tablets in hand 
crowded under a single cresset! The afternoon was heated and 
the Globular was something close — a certain necessity of burning the juniper 
being already apparent, and, sooth to say, I wished devoutly I was sitting 
over a tankard a musty ale at The Devil in Fleet Street. However I must 
make account of my time, and so seeing the learned Thebans about to 
address themselves to chopping up each other into mince meat, and per- 
haps, incidentally the Heminge Condell play, I drew forth by tablets and 
did note their commentary as foUoweth! 

(By the way. The Globular is said to be operated by Southampton 
Essex and that sort, though their Graces don't appear in the Management. 
William Shakespeare is the name that is hoisted, and be he whom he may, 
it must be admitted that he is running to full houses ! The excellent matter 
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he mounts, some say, is owing to the fact that he keeps a Poet! (It is 
even rumored that Marlowe himself was not killed by Archer, but is liv- 
ing somewhere up over the flys, and making plays for the Globe, though 
the bailiffs must be well tipped indeed to not be wise thereto, if it be true. 
However, noble lords can contrive to their liking). Frankie Bacon — son 
of the old Lord Keeper is seen now and then entering at the stage door. 
And when any law stuff is spoken by an actor certain of us wink and 
whisper "Franky certes!" There is some "pull" somewhere! Franky's 
mother, the lady Ann, either will not or cannot stand for the gold lace and 
glitter that Franky carrieth, and there must be somewhat some where to pay 
the fiddler! 

IF DAD WILL GET IT FRANK'd — 

An ingenious friend has suggested to me, that for "get it frank'd" we 
should read "frank it." Polonius, it must be remembered, was a privy- 
counsellor, and consequently enjoyed the privilege of franking ex officio. 

Pope. 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of this suggestion, the present reading 
may be the right one. In a "Tretys offe Fraunckynge," bl. let. 1589, Syr 
Edouarde Guile is noticed as "destraynt offe hys Fraunckes for divres 
unduetyfulle Libertys ynne ye useage thereoffe." pp. 1342-3. At is happened 
in the time of our author, may not this be a satirical allusion to the circum- 
stance? 

Steevens. 

MY eye and tommy. 

This is rather an obscure phrase. I suspect the author wrote "My own 
to me," and that the passage originally stood thus : — 

"But I have that without you can't take from me. 
As my black clothes are all my own to me." 

The whole passage, which before was unintelligible, is, by this slight 
alteration, rendered perfectly clear, and may be thus explained: — You 
disapprove of my outward appearance, but you cannot compel me to alter it ; 
for you have no control over that which I wear without, as my black 
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clothes are all my own to me — i. e. my personal property — not borrowed 
from the Royal wardrobe, but made expressly for me, and at my own 
expense. 

Warburton. 
Here is an elaborate display of ingenuity without accuracy. He that 
will wantonly sacrifice the sense of his author to a supererogatory refine- 
ment, may gain the admiration of the unlearned, and excite the wonder of 
the ignorant ; but of obtaining the praise of the illuminated, and the appro- 
bation of the erudite, let him despair. 

My eye and Tommy (i. e. fudge) is the true reading, and the passage, 
as it stands, is correct. 

Johnson. 
In the Ryghte Tragycall History of Master Thomas Thumbe, bl. let, no 
date, I find, "Tis all my eye and Betty Martin" used in the same sense. If 
the substitution of "Tommy" for "Betty Martin" be allowed, Dr. John- 
son's explanation is just. 

Steevens. 

CHEER UP — 

From what follows (No more foul weather), it occurs to me that our 
author intended a perfect, and very beautiful, metaphor from the weather, 
which the present reading has totally destroyed: if, instead of cheer up, 
we read "clear up," it will be restored. 

Malone. 

I was for some time of Mr. Malone's opinion ; but a serious reconsid- 
eration of the arguments upon which it was founded, has convinced me of 
Its fallacy. Cheer up is so frequently used by the King, as to leave but little 
doubt of its being one of his Danish Majesty's cant phrases. 

Steevens. 

(C) MY dear, take my BELCHER. 

I question whether Belchers were known in Denmark as early as the 
time of Hamlet. I have submitted the passage to my washerwoman who 
agrees with me that this is an evident anachronism. 

Johnson. 

In a very old bl. let. Detaille of ye Workes of ye Loome, I find men- 
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tton of ^'Belle-chere, a Kerchief (so called, because of its Beautie and 
of ytts Deamesse) used only by Folke of Degree." With greater propriety 
might Dr. Johnson have doubted the existence of Umbrellas in Denmark. 

Steevens. 

quizzing) — 

From the verb "to quiz/' i. e. to make game. Respecting the derivation 
of this verb, our best etymolc^sts are undecided; and so am I. 

Johnson. 

cheer — 

The folio reads chear. 

Pope. 
Mr. Pope is, I think, incorrect. I have consulted, not only all the folios, 
but also all the quartos, octavos, and duodecimos extant, and find that they 
concur in reading cheer. As I consider this a point of too much importance 
to be left in uncertainty, I have been the more careful in my examination 
of it. 

Steevens. 

I'm sitting upon pins and needles — 

I suppose that corking-pins arc here intended. I once had a very strong 
reason for this supposition ; but it has unfortunately escaped my memory. 

Theobald. 

The ingenious Mr. Theobald is wrong in his conjecture. If a distinc- 
tion was at all intended, it certainly must have been in favour of blanket- 
pins. In the catalogue of the curious and valuable collection of Lord 
Montgomery, article 19,375, is "an antique bronze, representing the 
Genius of Irritability seated upon blanket-pins;" to which it is probable 
our author is indebted for his* forcible figure, till then I'm sitting upon pins 
and needles. 

Steevens. 

The caprice of conjecture, puerile and impertinent, can only be van- 
quished by the overwhelming force of fact. Weak, frivolous, and imbecile, 
I shall dismiss Mr. Theobald without a comment: the puissant lion, exult- 
ing in his prowess, and secure in his strength, ranges the desert regardless 
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of the innocuous mouse. Unfortunately for the suggestion of Mr. Stee- 
vens, the collection of Lord Monty was not formed until long after the 
death of our poet. As a mere illustration of the passage, it may be sufficient 
to remark, ^that sitting upon pins and needles'' is to this day used, in the 
more elegant and graver sort of compositions, as an expression of impa- 
tience. 

Johnson. 

what's the row? 

I have ventured to restore this from the old copies: in the latter ones 
I find, what now? 

Steevens. 

needs must — 

The remainder of this old proverb is preserved in the pathetic ballad of 
the "Two Louer theyr melancolie Partynge." — Dr. Humbug's Reliques, Vol. 
94: 

"To leave thee here, mie Alys dere, 

"Fulle sone ye tyme arryveth; 
"Drie uppe yat tere, my Alys dere, 

"Needs must when the Devil dryveth." 

Rosencrantz means thus: *We (Guildenstem and myself) have no* 
alternative; were we to refuse attendance upon your mere invitation, you 
could then compel it by the interposition of the royal authority.' 

Malone. 

he's up to snuff. 

This is highly figurative. To snufF up is to scent. Guildenstem says : 

' he knows well enough 

'The game we're after : Zooks, he's up to snuff :" 

that is, he has got scent of the game we are in pursuit of. The metaphor, 
which is striking and apposite, is borrowed from the Chase. 

Warsurton. 
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Without having recourse to a far-fetched explanation, I choose to 
understand the passage in its common acceptation : The game we're after 
means nothing more than the trick by which we are endeavouring to worm 
from him his secret ; but which, as he is up to snuff, i. e. as he is a knowing 
one, he will, assuredly, render inefficacious. 

Johnson. 

I FEAR he'll bite — 

The late abrupt visit of Hamlet to Ophelia was certainly sufficient to 
impress her with an idea of his madness, powerful and terrific ; but whether 
there was any physical cause for her apprehension of a dentrifical attack, 
is not very evident. During the exauctoration of the mental powers, a dog 
will bite ; a cat will claw and expectorate ; a bull, with an impulsion of its 
head, sudden and violent, will commit the miserable victim of its fury to the 
air; but man, destitute of their weapons, or, possessing them, impotent 
and ineffective, would do neither; prudently resorting to the arms with 
which nature has furnished him, his attack would be either manual or 
pedestrious. 

Johnson. 

This opinion of Dr. Johnson is sanctioned by the authority of one of 
our later poets: 

"To kick is human, but to bite, canine." 

Steevens. 

recitative (accompanied) and duett. 

This, and all that follows to the end of the scene, is in almost all the 
old copies, (for what reason I know not,) omitted. By restoring it, I 
remove the langour under which, destitute of a pathetic love-scene, the play 
has hitherto laboured. 

AS ONE MAY MEET WITH IN A SUMMER'S DAY — 

This is surely no flattering compliment to Horatio : it is branding him, 
in unequivocal language, with the opprobrious appellation of a fair-weather 
friend. Our author meant, and I have no doubt wrote, in a sombre day ;'^ 
a dark, dreary day. 
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I cannot assent to Mr. Theobald's emendation. A summer's day is 
correct, and is here opposed to a day in winter, not as it is fairer but as it 
is longer. The poet's meaning is, 'You are as tight a lad as one may meet 
with, amongst the vast number of men that it is likely one may encounter, 
in the course of a summer-day's journey, when the days are at their extreme 
length, and reckoning from sun-rise to sun-set. 

Warburton. 

that's all gammon — 

It is probable that the author intended "game, jnan !" By "game" may 
be understood "fudge," or "blarney." When we recollect that many of our 
author's plays were taken down in writing during the performance, and 
consider that the copyists may have been misled by the indistinct articula- 
tion of the actors, the error may be easily accounted for. 

Pope. 

The passage, as it stands, is correct, and, to me, appears perfectly 
intelligible: "that's all gammon" is equivalent to 'that's all my eye.' 

Mr. Pope, not readily understanding the passage, seems willing to 
plunge it still deeper into an abyss or unintelligibility ; like him who, 
deprived of the organs of vision, excludes the light from his chamber, and 
immerses it in impenetrable tenebrosity, in order that his visitors may par- 
take of, and be involved in, that obscurity, under which he himself is doomed 
to suffer. 

Johnson, 

since i could tell a dray-horse from a pony — 

From this passage we are enabled to form a tolerably accurate idea of 
the time of the commencement of Hamlet's intimacy with Horatio. Chil- 
dren of a very early age are acquainted with objects only in the general: 
to them, the stallion, the gelding, and the mare, the racer, the dray-horse, 
and the hack, are known only by the general term of horse; it is only 
through the medium of experience that they learn to distinguish and arrange 
particulars. Hence it appears, that Hamlet chose Horatio as his friend, 
when about six years of age — when experience had taught him to "tell a 
dray-horse from a pony." 

Warburton. 
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WE BEG you'll GIVE US GRACE AND TIME — 

For US, "grace, or indulgence;" for our pantomime, the "time" requi- 
site for its performance. 

This exquisite prologue stands unrivalled. Unlike similar compositions 
of our own times, it neither fatigues by a dull and formal prolixity, nor dis- 
gusts by a reiteration of hopes, and doubts, and fears, frivolous and unavail- 
ing. Laconic and forcible, it demands nothing but that which it is entitled 
to claim, — ^time and attention ; and, wisely considering that a good play can 
have no foundation more secure than its own merit, and that a whining 
prologue cannot prejudice a judicious audience in favour of a bad one, what- 
ever is servile or impertinent it properly rejects. Like the Apollo of the 
Vatican, let this prologue be revered as the master-piece of its art ; whose 
beauties the meanest artist may imitate, but the most exalted dare not hope 
to equal. 

Johnson. 

This prologue is a very close imitation of the celebrated prologue to 
"Gonzago and Baptista," which, even in the hands of our author, has been 
improved in no respect but in brevity : 

"For us, and for our Tragedie, 
"Here, stopeyng to your clemencie, 
"We beg your hereyng patientlie." 

STEEVttNS. 



THE DUMB SHOW. 

Some of the later editions have it, "The Melo-Drame;" but it is evi- 
dently an alteration of some modern editor, emanating from incogitancy. 
The melo-drame, which was neither tragedy, nor comedy, nor opera, nor 
farce, nor pantomime, but a barbarious and an unnatural combination of all, 
was unknown in the time of our poet; the climax of theatrical licentious- 
ness, it remained to be introduced in a later time, when our stage had arrived 
at a state the most abject and degraded. We, who live in an age when 
the theatre is dignified and adorned by a Ben Jonson and a Shakespeare with 
a copious range of drama for the display of their exalted talents, have but 
little cause to fear the re-admission of this monstrous abortion of dramatic 
libertinism : that it would be tolerated by an audience, sensible and judicious, 
it were absurd to suppose. 

Johnson. 
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ROW — 

A breeze; a kick-up. 

Johnson. 

I find this word used, in the same sense, in an old ballad, (which no 
doubt, was within our author's knowledge), called Molle in ye Wadde. 
bl. let. 1564: 

"Molle in ye Wadde and I fclle outte, 
"And what doe you thinke it was aboutte, 
"She wanted monnie — I had nonne, 
"And that's yc waie yc row begun." [began.] 

Steevens. 

JUMP o'er a broomstick — 

We might, with more propriety, read mop-stick: but, as I do not 
approve of alterations unsupported by authority, or of emendations, captious 
and arbitrary, I leave the text as I found it. 

Johnson. 

"Broomstick is certainly right. The allusion is to an ancient custom, 
noticed in Quiz'em's Chronicles, printed by Stephen Typpe, at the sign of 
the Catte and Fiddelle, London, 1598, bl. let., and entered in the books of 
the Stationers' Company, November, 1598. 

" And ye bryde and ye brydegroome, not Handy ely fyndeing 

"a Parson, and being in grievous hayst to bee wed ; they did take a Broome- 
"stycke, and they did jumpe from one syde of ye Broome-stycke over ye 
"other syde thereof; and having so done, they did thinke them lawfulle 
"Man and Wyffe." 

Steevens. 

MAD AS butter IN THE SUN. 

Amongst the popular superstitions is one, that butter is mad twice a 
year; that is to say, in summer, when its liquidability renders it tenable 
only in a spoon ; and, in winter, when, no longer intenerate, by its inflexible 
viscosity, it obstinately resists the knife. 

Johnson. 
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thou'lt sweetly tickle this young jockey's mutton — 

The quarto reads, and, I think, properly, "pickle." 

Pope. 
I have restored tickle frcwn the folio. In rejecting pickle, I am supported 
by the context ; for, who ever heard of pickled mutton? As a further proof, 
if (in support of a point established in reason, and beyond the reach of 
controversy) further proof be necessary, let me produce the adverbial 
epithet sweetly; for that which is pickled is never sweet, as the dis- 
tinguishing property of a pickle is its power of extimulating on the palate a 
sensation of acidity. 

To "tickle one's mutton" is a popular expression ; and means, to punish 
by flagellation. 

Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson may be right : for in no one of the numerous Works upon 
Cookery, either antient or modern, which I have refered to, do I find the 
slightest mention of pickled mutton. 

My inquiries into this important subject, though equally diligent in the 
prosecution, have been less successful in the result, than my investigation 
of that more delicate topic — stewed prunes: which flatter myself, I have 
(in another place) so fully, and so satisfactorily, discussed, as to set all 
further question upon the matter at rest. 

Steevens. 

peggy tom kins — 

Some of the modern editions read Peggy Perkins: but as the change 
was, most likely, unauthorized, and made merely for the sake of allitera- 
tion, I follow the old copies. 

Steevens. 

MY COACH — ^THREE THIRTY-FIVE — 

This is an exquisite touch of nature. Ophelia is now wavering between 
sense and insanity : she calls, first, for one coach ; and then for three hun- 
dred and thirty-five coaches. 

Warburton. 
This I allow to be an exquisite touch of nature : but by the illustration 
which the Right Reverend has attempted, its force is obstructed and its 
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beauty obscured. "Three thirty-five" is, evidently, the number of the 
hackney-coach which brought Ophelia to the Palace. Here the poet has 
given an instance of his unbounded knowledge of human nature. In a 
short interval of lucidity Ophelia calls for her coach; and then, regardless 
of the presence of the Majesty of Denmark, she calls for it by its number, 
335. This is madness pathetic and interesting: had she, as Dr. Warburton 
erroneously supposes, called for three hundred and thirty-five coaches, it 
would have been a representation of madness too terrific for exhibition on 
the stage. Madness is agreeable only until it becomes outrageous. 

Johnson, 
rope of onions — 

I do not understand this. May we not, with greater propriety read, a 
robe of onions? i. e. a fantastical garment ornamented with onions, in the 
same way as the dominions of masqueraders are sometimes studded with 
gingerbread nuts — a dress such as Ophelia's phrensy might naturally sug- 
gest to her. 

Pope. 

Rope is, undoubtedly, the true reading. A rope of onions is a certain 
number of onions, which, for the convenience of portability, are, by the 
market-women, suspended from a rope: not, as the Oxford editor ingeni- 
ously, but improperly, supposes, in a bunch at the end; but by a perpendicu- 
lar arrangement. 

For the hints afforded me in the formation of this note, and for those 
contained in note upon pickled mutton, I am indebted to my cook, who is 
celebrated at once for her literary acquirements and her culinary accom- 
plishments. 

Johnson, 
to bring a rope of onions, etc. 

My reverend friend, John Collins, urges thus if we suppose that Ophelia 
addresses this to the king, we shall discover a peculiar propriety in its appli- 
cation. The king is represented as an intemperate drinker — Ophelia, who, 
doubtless, has some skill in uroscopy, applies this speech to the king, with 
reference to the diuretic quality of onions. 

Steevens. 
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MILL HIM — 

To mill is to whack, or to thump. See the Slang Dictionary, St. Gile's 
edition. 

Johnson. 
The Billingsgate edition of the Slang Dictionaty, which in point of accu- 
racy, I conceive to be the least exceptionable, explains it, to knuckle, or, to* 
lather. 

Steevens. 

we're bewitched, 'tis plain — 

Hamlet's meaning appears to me to be this : 'I know not how to account 
for the succession of calamities which has befallen us, otherwise than by 
supposing that we labour under the malevolent influence of witchcraft.' 

Johnson. 

towzer — 

Probably the name of the royal watch-dog. 

Johnson. 

ANON he's patient AS A HUNGRY MOUSER — 

This passage is incorrect. I cannot understand how patience is char- 
acteristic of a hungry animal. 

Pope. 

The difficulty of this passage will be solved by supplying an apostrophe^ 
which, doubtless, was intended to mark the elision of the a in hungry ; and 
by substituting a capital H for a small one. 

We must understand a Hungary (for Hungarian) mouser. 

Warburton. 

This emendation is so ingenious that I am sorry it is not just : for the 
passage, in its present state, is not only correct, but eminently beautiful. 
The Queen compares the patience of Hamlet to that which, after a long 
privation from food, is exhibited by a mouser whilst watching for its prey. 

Johnson. 

There is yet a beauty which Dr. Johnson has passed without notice. 
The Queen not only compares Hamlet's occasional patience to that of a 
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hungry mouser, but, at the same time, contrasts it with his paroxysms of 
ferocity, resembling the growlings of a watch-dog: whence it is common 
to say of two persons who live discordantly, that "they agree like cat and 
dog." 

It may not be altogether uninteresting to the curious reader, to know 
that a "mouser" is a cat which is trained up for the purpose of kijling rats 
as well as mice. So in Chaucer's Romaunt de la Rose, ver. 6204: 

" Gibbe, our cat, 



"That waiteth mice and rats to killen." 

Steevens. 

THE trumpet's TANTARARA, POST, SHALL SET OFF — 

Either this passage is in itself a nonsensical rhapsody, or, partly 
through caprice, and partly the negligence of successive editors, it has been 
corrupted. By substituting a h)rphen for the comma, between tantarara and 
post, we obtain a faint glimmering of its meaning; and even then it remains 
to discover what is meant by a tantarara-post. 

Theobald. 

The punctuation of this passage requires no alteration. Tantarara is 
a word inutative of the note of the trumpet, as tattoo is of beat of the 
drum. The trumpet's tantarara, post, shall set off, means the tantarara 
of the trumpet shall set off after (post) the loud tattoo of the drum. 

Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton has very far exceeded Mr. Theobald in his approaches 
towards the sense of this difficult passage; yet he has not quite hit the 
mark. Our poet, doubtless, intended, the trumpet's tantarara post (i. e. post- 
haste), shall set off; which renders the passage more poetical, and alto- 
gether, much finer than Dr. Warburton's common-place explanation of post. 

Steevens. 

Sir John Hawkins is of opinion that tan-ta-ra-ra is not exactly imita- 
tive of the note of the trumpet, which is, properly, tan-ta-ra-ra-ra ; but Dr. 
Bumey assures me diat it was not until atx>ut the middle of the seventeenth 
century that this innovation in trumpetology was known ; when it was intro- 
duced by one Hans Von Puffenblowenschwartz, trumpeter to the gaUant 
Prince Rupert. Of this our author eouM not possibly have had any knowl- 
edge. 

Johnson. 
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BREAD-BASKET — 

This is poetical Hamlet strikes Laertes in the stomach: the stomach 
being the depository for food (the pantry, as it were, of the human frame), 
it is metaphorically termed the bread-basket. 

Warburton. 

I'm dish'd — 

In culinary language, "to be dished" is to be served up; but, by a 
licentia poetica, "Fm dish'd" is here used for Fm served out. 

Warburton. 
So in another part of this play: 

"That last cross-buttock dish'd me." 

Malone. 

dash my wig — 

If I might hazard a conjecture upon this, I should suppose the Queen 
of Denmark wore a wig. 

Pope, 

Saxo-Grammaticus, Olaus Worminus, and all the old Danish writers, 
concur in stating that the Queen of Denmark wore a wig. As to its colour 
they are all silent; but they are at considerable variance respecting its 
shape: for, whilst some declare it to have been a Brutus, others as confi- 
dently assert that it was a Peruque a la Greque. I have consulted one 
hundred and fourteen thousand controversial tracts, (bl. let.) expressly 
upon the subject, and am still at a loss which side of the question to espouse. 
I shall, however, resume the inquiry, and communicate the result of my 
laborious researches to the literary world. 

Steevens. 

Whether the Queen of Denmark wore a Brutus or a Perruque a la 
Greque is a question which, at this distance of time, to determine were dif- 
iicult, and which, if determined, would tend only to the gratification of an 
idle and impertinent curiosity; while the time bestowed upon the inquiry 
might be more usefully, more advantageously, and more beneficially em- 
ployed, in improving the wigs which are worn by co-temporaneous heads, or 
in anticipating improvements for those which may be, hereafter, displayed 
on the heads of posterity. 

Johnson. 
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'tis all dickey with us both — 

» 
The meaning of this is, the game is up with us ; or, we have gone the 

length of our tether. 

Johnson. 

So in an old ballad called Gabriel Gubbyns hys Lamentation, bl. let. 

1602: 

"No more Larke I trowe. 

"Tis all Dyckye nowe, 

"For I shall bee hangyt for coynynge." 

Steevens. 

I promised to die game; but FU expose 
That dirty scamp ; for you am I a nose. 

Nose, or nosey, is a term of reproach applied to one who impeaches his 
comrades for an offence, in the commission of which he has been con- 
cerned. 

Pope. 

This speech is deservedly celebrated for its admirable pathos. Laertes, 
at the point of death, feels his former friendship for Hamlet returning 
upon him in its fullest force: *I promised,' says he, 'to die game; but, 
though I have forfeited my honour, by exposing that dirty scamp, (the 
king), do not you, Hamlet, despise me for my baseness; consider, it is for 
your sake that I am forsworn — for you am I a nose.' Who, that as a heart 
alive to the soft touch of sensibility, can read this tender address . without 
emotion? — "For you am I a nose." How elegantly refined! How exquis- 
itely pathetic ! 

Warburton. 

This is a noble emendation, v^hich almost sets the critic on a level with 
the author. 

, Johnson. 

(r) I'm dead — AT LEAST I SHALL BE IN A MINUTE — 

Thus the folio. The quarto reads, 

I'm dead at last — or shall be in a minute. 

Pope. 
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We might, without much violence, read and point thus: 
Fm dead : at rest I shall be in a minute. 

By "at rest" is meant "buried." 

Warburton. 

What authority Dr. Warburton has for this alteration I know not: 
and I am equally ignorant of his reasons for so unequivocally asserting, that 
"at rest" means "buried." Surely, when once the principle of vitality has 
quitted his frame, a man is as much at rest above ground as under. So 
feebly is he armed, that, in the present instance. I consider the reverend 
critic as an unequal adversary, and, therefore, scorn to meet him within the 
lists of controversy. Impotency demands our pity; but, when it affects 
Herculean muscularity, it but provokes our contempt We disdain to pun- 
ish, but we are bound to expose. Were the proposed reading admitted, wc 
should make Hamlet positively announce his own death, and afterwards 
advert to his own funeral. But of this too much. 

Johnson. 



(s s s) — 



To a literary friend of mine I am indebted for the following very acute 
observation : "Throughout this play," says he, "there is nothing more beau- 
"tiful than these dashes, by their gradual elongation, they distinctly mark 
"the balbuciation and the increasing difficulty of utterance observable in a 
"dying man." To which let me add, that, although dashes are in frequent 
use with our tragic poets, yet they are seldom introduced with so good an 
effect as in the present instance. 

Johnson. 

JACK frost — 

An elegant prosopopoeia of cold. 

Warburton. 
"Jack Frost" is, I believe, a very powerful agent in the Scandinavian 
Mythology. — He is a personage of no little importance in many of the tra- 
ditionary stories ©f the north. 

Malone. 

"my watch says twelve — " 

Horatio says, 'tis haK past eleven at most. That Marcellus's watch 
indigitates the time more accurately than Horatio's is proved by the appear- 
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ance of the ghost ; as it is well known that ghosts are never disincarcerated 
until midnight. 

For a man to wear a good watch, may be neither a moral obligation, nor 
a physical necessity; yet he who, disdaining the equivocating offspring of 
Geneva, carries one whose motions are regulated with rigid scrupulosity, 
and whose information is delivered with oracular veracity, deserves praise, 
and merits commendation. Johnson. 

It is evident that the learned lexicographer has not read my Introduc- 
tion to the Leopold Shakespeare. Had he informed himself that this 
remark "my watch says twelve" was written in our great Dramatists Period 
of Greatest Depression, when the world seemed darkest and life not worth 
living — ^and so faHs into the Unfit Nature or — Under Burden — Falling 
Group, he (the great lexicographer) would never have remarked that there 
may not be a moral obligation for a man to wear a good watch ! Read my 
Babies Book of my Introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare (that old 
English Woodenhead — ^Hell-Phillipps bought three copies; said my stopt 
endings were the best ever — see my son Percival's Firsts, three regattas. 
Got every medal he went in for and lots he didn't go in for ; that Leopold 
Introduction of mine is the only thing that ever touched the true dignity 
of the subject (I forget what subject it was, but Lee can tell you!) Those 
Bacon people are all crakt-folk anyhow — ^their torn- foolery is Infinite! You 
can't prove the Sonnets were not dedicated to Pembroke, the only bit of 
paper that proves they wem't I burnt up myself — so there! My friend 
Jones — great at Private Theatricals, — says of course they were dedicated to 
Southampton! The Germans know all about everything. Englishmen — 
except myself and my son Theopilus and my friend Jones, are all wrong 
about this. Whatever it is 1 The German word for Poet means "A Maker 
—one who makes!" Ergo— -a man who makes watches is a Poet! (See any 
of my editions of Early English Texts! To really study Shakespeare, go 
watch the cows at Shottery swishing their tails ! 

FimNIVALL. 

But at last the play is given o'er — ^the flag has dropped — and so here I go 
post haste to The Devil! John Pool. 

[Mr. Pool's fun with the commentators is very good fun indeed. But 
we protest in the case of Theobold. Not a single emendation of his has ever 
been rejected. No commentator that ever lived has thrown so much light 
upon Shakespeare or placed so many readers in his debt as Lewis Theobald 
— ^Editors New Shakespea^reana.] 
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Marginalia 



Magna est Simpucitas et prevalebit! An effigy of Shakespeare 
in mulberry wood (of course the original mulberry wood!) was sold at 
Southby's London auction room in July, 1909 for Two thousand two hun- 
dred and five dollars to "an American Gentleman." It was asserted, in 
verification or stimulation of this extraordinary sale to "an American Gen- 
tleman/* that there had always been a rumor in Stratford-on-Avon that such 
a "statuette of Shakespeare, in mulberry wood, fifteen inches tall," existed. 
We suppose that this "rumour" had always "existed" in the most privileged 
circles only, since its existence appears to have been a secret carefully 
guarded from writers of books on Shakespeare Iconography, or biographers 
of Shakespeare generally! However now that this always existant but 
unknown rumour has come to light in time to run up the sale of the statu- 
ette to twenty-five hundred American dollars, it is entitled to the dignity 
of print, as follows : "Originally the property of Shakespeare's sister, Joan, 
it is said to possess an unbroken record down to the present day. It is held 
to be corroborative of the likeness of the bust by Gerard Johnson in Strat- 
ford Church. For many years an eccentric old woman, a recluse, who 
recently died, had secreted the statuette in a cupboard. She had a house 
in the country, said to be literally filled with curios of value and desirable 
paintings. The statuette was at one time sold by order of the executors of 
"the late Thomas Hornby, Esq., of King's Thorpe," a grandson of Widow 
Hornby, into whose possession it came at her death. Originally it was the 
property of the Hart family, descendants of Shakespeare's sister, Joan, and 
so remained until 1793. The then owner, ThcHnas Hart, fifth in direct line 
from Shakespeare's sister, directed his relative, Thomas Hornby, to take 
this and other family relics belonging to the poet, rent the house at Strat- 
ford where he was bom, and exhibit them. He lived there until his death 
in 1820, when, owing to increase of rent, his widow left and took a house 
almost opposite, where the statuette and other relics continued to be shown. 
At her decease the statuette was purchased by the family of the late owner, ' 
by whom it was kept close, and thus it had passed out of minds and records 
as something of historical and sentimental value that had been lost." Our 
frontispiece shows that at least the statuette is ugly enough to be contem- 
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porary. But if genuine, it ought to dispose of the question of the authen- 
ticity of the so-called "Becker" Death-mask. Even in 1616, no artist aware 
of so dignified and distinguished a face as preserved in effigy by that could 
or would have dared to conjecture it so ridiculously — and no relative of the 
Harts would have permitted it to survive I 

Our London Contemporary "Baconiana" Cheerfully Announces 
in its issue of July, 1909, the discovery of three (3) more Baconian ciphers 
in Shakespeare — ^bringing the grand total to date to seventeen. At this all 
orthodox Shakespeareans will duly rejoice! Every one such idiocy disproves, 
not only itself, but the possibility of any of the others. Since, however, a 
weak mind l^ere or there might be deluded into accepting one "cipher," no 
human brain is quite defective enough to accept several or seventeen in one 
and the same material. 

We doubt if "Baconiana" could have selected a neater way to explode 
the Bacon authorship theory I To assert or assume that the intellect that 
wrote "Shakespeare," occupied itself with "nicking itself like a fool" — with 
inserting trivial and feeble legomachies in its own literature, ought to settle 
these matters forever I Were "Baconiana" loyal to Lord Bacon, it could 
hardly, we think, show its loyalty better than by denouncing these incessant 
attempts to make Lord Bacon ridiculous. If one's hero has a weakness his 
worshippers ought surely to do their best to conceal that weakness. Not 
Caesar's friends but Caesar's enemies it were that proposed to adjourn the 
Senate until Caesar's wife had better dreams ! 

As for these foolish ciphers and puerile and silly acrostics — Bah — 
"who shall be wise whose talk is of oxen?" asks the Preacher? What schol- 
ar, otherwise tempted to examine the Baconian Theory as a serious literary 
problem, will expose himself to the risk of being associated — even in the 
remotest casualty — ^with these silly season cipherists? (for we notice that 
their results appear in or about the summer solstices.) 

In One of the Chapters of His Autobiography Now Running in 
these pages Dr. Morgan asks how one can be sure of the answer to jesting 
Pilate's question "What is Truth ?" When our very eyes deceive us as to an 
most familiar things. I am led to send to New Shakespeareana, apropos 
of Dr. Morgan's question, a curious graphic optical illusion. Here for ex- 
ample is an ordinary chessboard of sixty-four squares. 
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By cutting this chessboard along the shaded lines and arranging the 
four pieces as in figure 2. 



FIG. 2. 
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We liave, not sixty-four, Init mxrv-i^rvh^ ^(|narcs. But this is not all! 
By again arranging these four pieces — as in Figure 3, we have, not sixty- 
four or sixty-five — but sixty-three squares : 

FIG. 3. 
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NEW SHAKESPEAREANA. loi 

It seems to me a good object lesson to the gentlemen who claim to find 
absolute and unfallable arrangements of words in the Shakespeare plays — 
placed there three centuries ago — to show them that anybody can in an in- 
stant draw a diagram upon paper (Fig. i) which, when cut into four pieces 
can be so arranged as to be either more or less than what they themselves 
drew. F- ^- C. 

"I HAVE OBSERVED," SAID DaNTE GaBRIEL RoSETTI, THAT ShAKB- 

speare's metaphorical style— though for the most part as inimitable by 
poets of a high rank as a nightingale's note is inimitable by a skylark, or a 
skylark's note by a nightingale— can nevertheless be sometimes caught by 
poets whose rank is not high. Alexander Smith's case is a notable one in 
point. With a very brilliant fancy, but with less dramatic power, perhaps, 
than any considerable poet of his day. Smith could spin oflF blank verse 
sentences like this : — 

My^ drooping sails. 
Flap idly 'gainst the mast of my intent, 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 

To have been able to turn out a sentence so very like one of Shake- 
speare's own as that, a great poet like Coleridge would almost have given 
one of his ears. It is true, no doubt, that a great poet like Tennyson will 
tomedmes be able to do it, as in 

Authority forgets a dying king. 

But this is on rare occasions. Brownnig could also do it, as in the famous 
allusion to the pearl-diver in Paracelsus, but this also is only once in a way. 
Neither of these really great writers could get so near to Shakespeare as 
Alexander Smith, — a curious fact to be noted in the criticism of English 
poetry.' . . . This reminds us of what the manager of a theatre once 
told us: that when he had nothing else at hand, had lost his star or his 
repertoire — ^he could always find somebody in his company that could ''go 
on" for Rip Van Winkle! 

We copy this bit of pathos from The Dramatic Mirror of May 
1st, 1909. Past my shoulder at a performance last week there whispered 
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some amiable cosmopolites. They talked of Richard Mansfield and their 
voices were lowered as they uttered his name. 

"He was a great man," said one of them. "I saw him— the human side 
of him— that few know. How he loved the play for the play's sake. I've , 
been with him on his yacht when he would go away at noon with a 'Excuse 
me, old man, there's a line in a play that's bothering me.' And he wouldn't 
come back till sunset, looking tired." 

" 'Did you get it?' I would ask. 'I don't know, old m^n,' he would say, 
sadly. 'That's the blackness of the cloud. We never know. We can only 
try until we think perhaps we have it.' He used to go away on his yacht 
alone for four or five days just working out something like that. He was 
very fond and proud of his boy, George Gibbs. Once when he was having 
a hard tussle with a line he said, 'I'll get George Gibbs to read it for me. 
He's only ten, but he'll read it right. Children are the best actors. They 
know. We are all good actors when we are children, but, as we grow up, 
we forget. We forget!'" 

We are without words to express our great grief at the death in St. 
Louis on May 13th, 1900, of Edward Merton Dey, the Hon. Librarian of 
The New York Shakespeare Society, and for eight years an associate editor 
of New Shakespeareana. Mr. Dey was a young man, forty-seven, at his 
death. But his life had been full of accomplishment. For twenty years 
he was private secretary of the General Passenger Agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway System, and later became General Advertising Agent of all 
the "Gould" Railroads. Mr. Dey's recreation was Shakespeare. He left 
bibliographical and biographical problems to others. But his special field 
was that of the Cruces Shakespeareana, and he spent his un-business hours 
over them! New Readings had a fascination for him, and he^did not let 
old readings alone simply because they were accepted. The finer the shade 
of a possible meaning, the better his enjo)rment! And if, as his search 
often led him, he found himself too far afield — nobody was happier than he 
if somebody harked him back to safer neighborhoods! He had no forensic 
tastes to defend — and no personal pride of originating — ^a reading! He 
loved the quest for the quest's sake, and would pick a reading of his own 
suggesting to pieces quite as quickly as another's. The bibliographies printed 
in the German Society's "Jahrbuch" and the indexes of the London "Notes 
and Queries," as well as the Department of Textual Criticism in New 
Shakespeareana, bear witness to his industry, and he more than once 
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wrote us apologetically (as if it were a thing not to be proud of) that there 
were whole pages of the "J^^hrbuch," of entries listed as "E. Merton Dey !" 
With but a single exception, he was the largest financial contributor to this 
Quarterly's finances at its start, and to him no small share of its success 
is due. His frank and sunny face, and his winning manners brought him 
countless warm and faithful friends. Of memories of many friend- 
ships his colleague who pens this faint tribute treasures the memory of 
none more than of this earnest, faithful, true hearted gentleman, whom 
none knew but to love or named but to praise! [A. M.] 

Hon. Charles E. Phelps, a ufe member of the New York Shakes- 
peare Society since 1889, and author of that unique work, "Falstaff and 
Equity," and for more than twenty-five years a Judge of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore city, died at his home in Walbrook on the morning of Decem- 
ber 27th, 1908, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

He was a graduate of Princeton University and of the Law School of 
Harvard University and began practiice at the Baltimore City Bar in 1855. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War he accepted a commission as lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Seventh Regiment of Maryland Volunteers, of which 
he afterwards became colonel, although most of his Baltimore associates 
were mostly of the opposite faction at that momentous period in our History. 
He served in the army with great gallantry and distinction, receiving 
promotion for conspicuous courage, and having been seriously wounded 
in May, 1864, was promoted a brigadier-general. 

While upon the Bench he was chosen, in 1884, by the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Maryland to the chair of "Equity Jurisprudence, Plead- 
ing and Practice," and held for twenty-three years the attention of the stu- 
dents by his attractiveness and force of his lectures. He wrote a work, 
"Juridical Equity," which is of distinguished merit. During the same period 
he wrote the fascinating book entitled "Falstaff and Equity," which orig- 
inally appeared in Shakespeareana — ^the predecessor of this Quarterly,, 
and was published in book form in Boston (Houghton-MifHin & Co, 1901). 
In this remarkable book Judge Phelps announced his conviction that the 
regular phrase used by Falstaff, "There's no Equity stirring," could only 
have been intelligible as a localism — ^there must have been some current use 
at that time of the word "Equity" for Falstaff to have used it apropos des 
hottest On the strength of this hint Judge Phelps went deeply into cur- 
rent matters at the date of the Play in which the expression was used by 
Falstaff, and the discoveries he made our readers are familiar with. In 
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brief, there was a. famous case being tried at about that time — ^the Throck- 
morton case — ^and sundry suspicions that influences from high circles had 
corrupted the court were not wanting, were in fact popularly discussed. 
The book was one more of those invaluable works which, proceeding from 
independent scholarship, throw so much light upon our actual knowledge 
of Shakespeare — though the facts they prove never get into the biogra- 
phies written by the professional Shakespeareans. (This, indeed, is one of 
the marvels of the "professional" Shakespearean's vocation, who appears 
to-day, and always has appeared, to consider it unprofessional — to 
admit into a biography of Shakespeare an)rthing that he can't find in Edmond 
Malone!) At his funeral Judge Phelps's colleague. Chief Justice Harlan 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, said: 

He stood for culture and refinement, for scholarship, for purity in 
public and private life, for righteousness and justice, for cheerfulness and 
rational enjoyment, for fidelity to duty, for honor, for integrity, for Christian 
character. 

He brought to the performance of the duties of the judicial office 
native ability ; an accurate and thorough knowledge of the history and prin- 
ciples of our jurisprudence, legal and equitable; a clear insight into the 
springs of human action; a richly stored and an impartial mind; a ready 
comprehension; a dignified, though somewhat stern, presence; a strong 
sense of justice; a desire to hear fully, to investigate thwoughly, to decide 
correctly ; an inflexible purpose to ascertain truth, to maintain the right, to 
protect the oppressed, to detect and punish wrong; a patience that was 
unwearied, a courtesy that was unfailing. 

The Society also records with great regret the death at Hono- 
tulu, Hawaii, May 29th, 1909, the death of Starr Hoyt Nichols, 
Esq. Mr. Nichols was graduated at Yale College in the class 
of 1834. He entered the pulpit of the Unitarian Church but, 
like Moncure Conway, found that his own preaching did not satisfy him- 
self. He then sought the Anglican pulpit. But he remained there (as he 
once said) "so short a time that he did not do it justice." He then left 
all theological connection and sat in the seats of the scornful. He wats as 
universal doubter — ^not forgetting to doubt that Shakespeare wrote the 
Plays! But as Goethe said, "it is better to believe something," and he 
admitted that he missed much that his lost Faith had taken away! In a 
communication to his class at Harvard he sketched his life, concluding: 
'T have found the world interesting and should like to remain in it consid- 
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erably longer than I am likely to." But he seems to have changed his mind 
at seventy-five — ^when, in a fit of lonesomeness, or the aberration it brought, 
he took chloroform and brought his strange eventful history to an end in 
mere oblivion. He had many friends, for his brilliant and never caustic 
wit made him admirers everywhere, and there are many who will miss him 
now that his lips are dumb — ^and his seat at their banquets empty. 
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351. A Life of William Shakespeare. With portraits and Fac similes. 
By Sidney Lee. New and Revised Edition [1909]. i2mo., cloth, pp. 
vliii, 496. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

352. A History of Literary Criticism in The Renaissance. By J. E. 
Spingarn, Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Second Edition. Revised and Augmented. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 350. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

353. The Temple Shakespeare Lexicon and Concordance. Cloth, sq. 
i6mo, pp. 273. New York: Macmillan Company. 45 cents. 

354. Is Shakespeare Dead? From my autobiography. By Mark 
Twain. Cloth, i2mo., 150. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

355. A New Light on the Renaissance. Displayed in Contemporary 
Emblems. By Harold Bayley. 8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

356. Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon. Baron Verulam, 
Viscount St Alban — together with some others, all of which are now for 
the first time deciphered and published. By William Stone Booth, Boston 
and New York de luxe. Cloth, Quarto, pp. 190. 

357. Was William Shakespeare A Gentleman? By Samuel A. Tan- 
enbaum, M. D. Illustrated. 8vo., boards, pp. 29. 

358. Orthodoxy. By C. T. Chesterton. i2mo., cloth. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

356. The German Drama of The Nineteenth Century. By Dr. George 
Witkowski, Professor in the University of Leipsig. Authorized Translation 
from the second German Edition. By L. E. Homing, Professor of Teu- 
tonic Philology, University of Toronto. Cloth, i2mo., pp. 230. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 

360. Ein Konmentar in Shakespeare's Drama "J^U^s Caesar," in 
Bacon's cher Beleuchtung versucht von. Prof. G. Holzer. 4to, paper, pp. 
48. Heidelberg: Buchund Kunsdruckerei Rossler and Herbert. 

351. From the Messrs. Macmillan we receive the new edition of Mr. 
Sidney Lee's well known Life of Shakespeare. In a supplementary Preface 
Mr. Lee notes several matters that have accrued since his first edition of ten 
years ago, all of which (except number 3, which Mr. Lee says is from a 
Ms confided to him only) have been duly chronicled in New Shakespeare- 
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ANA as they presented themselves. These discoveries are : ( i ) The Arch- 
bishop Plume entry that Sir John Mennes "once saw his [Shakespeare's] 
father in his shop, a merry cheeked old man who said 'that Will was a good 
honest fellow, but he darest have cracked a jest with him at any time.' " 
(New Shakespeareana, V. 107). (2) The record showing that Shakes- 
peare himself finally paid the 13s. 4d. of taxes left unpaid by him on quitting 
residence in St. Helen's parish. (New Shakespeareana, III, 104). (3) 
The name of Shakespeare in a list of names of persons who had been 
improperly granted coat armour at the Herald's College, thus corroborating 
the familiar scandal. (4) The Rutland "Imprese," devised by Shakespeare 
and painted by Burbage. (New Shakespeareana, V. 51), and (5) Pro- 
fessor Wallace's discovery of the Complaint, Answer and Decree in the 
equity case of Shakespeare (impleaded) against Matthew Bacon et al. (New 
Shakespeareana, V. i). As we have more than once echoed the demurrer 
at the somewhat scant approbation extended by British Shakespeareans to 
our Professor Wallace's marvellous industry and its reward, we are all the 
more happy to present Mr. Lee with our compliments upon his acknowl- 
edgment of the exceeding value of Professor Wallace's remarkable Find! 
On the other hand there are some chronicles from our pages that Mr. Lee 
does not appraise as worth mention (as e. g, Mr. Cargill's revealments from 
certain town records as to English actors in Scotland. (New Shakes- 
peareana, V. 25). Mr. Lee's faith in the Editorial myth of "Heminges 
and Condell" is still gallant, not to say pathetic. He still handles the Baco- 
nian (he knows of no Derbyan or Rutlandian) Theory, as it stood in 1848 
in Col. Hart's Romance of Yachting — its present tense, and the greater 
name of Emerson, impresses him no whit! As in earlier impressions, Mr. 
Lee devotes the bulk of his space to Southampton. From its convenient 
size its capital letterpress comprehensive contents and admirable Index, this 
will be always a favorite hand-book of the life of the Dramatist and its 
peculiarities are not obtrusive and will not prevent its usefulness. The 
Messrs. Macmillan also send us [353] a revised and comprehensive glossary, 
or Lexicon and Concordance, uniform with the dainty little Temple Shakes- 
peare. 

352. The purport of this admirable and distinguished work of Dr. 
Spingarn's can best be summed in a paraphrase from one of his own para- 
graphs. The Fundamental problem of Renissance criticism was the jus- 
tification of imaginative literature. The existence and continuity of the 
aesthetic consciousness; and — ^in a less degree— of the critical faculty 
throughout the Middle Ages cannot be denied. But a distrust of literature 
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was keenest among the very class of men in whom the critical faculty might 
be presupposed; and it was as the handmaid of philosophy and, most of 
all, as the vassal of theology, that poetry was chiefly valued. Poetry, there- 
fore, was disregarded or contemned, or if valued at all was valued for 
virtues that least of all belong to poetry! When, therefore, we come to 
consider Renaissance Literary Criticism, we must confront it with the 
necessity of justifying its appreciation of the vast body of literature which 
the Revival of Learning had recovered for the world no less than to meet 
and assess the new literature which that Revival stimulated. On these lines 
Dr. Spingam's concise pages are devoted to the Evolution of Literary 
Criticism in, respectively, Italy, France and England ; dealing witii the types 
of literature then comments, the Romantic, the Epic, the Classic, the Philos- 
ophical (inclusive of the more or less romantic and speculative guesswork 
called "Theology"). At the end of the book there is placed a Chronological 
table of the names of such Critical works as are entitled to be called the 
Literary Criticism of the sixteenth century! We know of no work which 
quite fills the gap in scholarship that this work supplies. And by the way. 
Professor Spingarn points out that Hamlet's advice to the Players is really 
a piece, and a valuable piece, of Renaissance Literary Criticism! In every 
way a noble and admirable book. 

358. Orthodoxy. By G. T. Chesterton. i2mo., cloth, pp. 298. New 
York: John Lane Company. Mr. Chesterton is not "Orthodox" him- 
self. There are at least two Canons to which he refuses concurrence. He 
does not accept the Canon that the person who does NOT write a bode is 
a Public Benefactor, nor the Canon that no one should write a book unless 
he happens to be an Authority upon the subject matter thereof. Regarded 
as a warning against non-observation of these Canons this book may be 
called a success. Regarded in any other light, it is that one thing worse 
than a Failure — 2l Bore ! Imagine two hundred pages of this sort of trash : 
"A clergyman may be apparently as useless as a cat. But he is also as 
fascinating! For there must be s(Hne reason for his existence" (page 195). 
"I freely grant that the Pagans, like the Modems, were only miserable 
about everything. They were quite jolly about everything else" (page 296). 
Nor is there an3rtiiing in this silly hock more coherent or consecutive, though 
there may be worse attempts at it — than these two specimens of what an 
English peer would call *l)a}ly Rot" ! Mr. Chesterton boasts, on page diir- 
teen, that he can write a book on the slightest provocation. We beKeve bim. 

356. "There is a vane of Humer into Me!" said the late A. Ward. 
Mr. William Stone Booth has not only a "vane** but a barrd fall at least 
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His big folio, "Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon, Etc.," were 
one to take it seriously, would probably put an everlasting finale on any 
Baconian Theory whatever. However, no one will take it seriously, except 
possibly Mr. William Stone Booth himself. But it is not every Great 
American Humorist — ^and surely Mr. Booth deserves the title, — that can in- 
duce the Riverside Press to serve him up in such splendid dress, and the splen- 
did dress alone fully deserves a considerable review. His big quarto is prefixed 
with several introductory essays which in the shrewd and really skillful, 
not to say elegant, way in which they treat commonplace and familiar mat- 
ter, so as to appear as Mr. Booth's innermost discoveries, fully bubble over 
with humour, and are, as circus side-show barkers say, alone worth the 
price of admission. In this case the price of the book (which, by the way, 
is six dollars) ! Mr. Booth's chapter on "Method" is, however, the most 
side-splitting 1 It tells us exactly how to read these Acrostic Signatures! 
To wit : Begin anywhere, either at the beginning or at the end of anything, 
stanza, a sonnet, a couplet, an act, a scene;, anything you please! Meander 
gracefully in zizzag downwards. Or, if prefered, begin at the end of any 
of these fragments and meander upwards. In either case you first find your 
F, then your R, then your A, and so on (taking always the very first letter 
of the sort you wish, that you come to), and when you get FRANCIS BA- 
CON why then, there you are! If indolent or pressed for time, make it 
FRANCISCO B. or Fr Baco or F. VERU. It really makes no difference 
whatever! You may be sure that whatever you extract was put there by 
Francis Bacon or his brother Anthony, or by somebody else. That is to 
say that wherever there are twenty-five English letters, two of them being 
A's and two of them B's there is an acrostic signature of Francis Bacon. 
Given any very considerable number of letters, say a thousand, and we 
will possess acrostic of all or any of the twenty-six odier forms in which 
Francis afterwards Baron Verulam, Marquis St. Albans and Lord Chan- 
cellor signed himself to letters and documents, according to one or another 
of these additions. All these Arostics are string ciphers, which go as tfiey 
please in ziz-zag (that is, anyhow) on the plan of Mr. Jo Gargery's diver- 
sions in Literature, "Lord when you come to a J. and a O. and says you — 
here at last is J. O. Jo 1 Lord, how interestin' readin' is !" So, only find on 
any page of anything the letters F R A N C I S— or even FRAN. F. R., 
or even F. B. will do in a pinch — ^to make it Francisco Bacon, however, a 
third C is necessary, which is sheer and wanton extravagance! Mr. Booth 
does not insist on the ciphers or Acr^Mtic Signatures having been placed 
there by the Bacon brothers. He says on p3gt 44: "There is no need to 
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suppose that the poet [Bacon?] himself inserted all the signatures. Any 
one of several competent servants could have done it for him." (That is to 
say that any competent servant could tamper with the text of Shakespeare 
without detection — ^we admit the force of the "competent"!) One person, 
however, we must include in these "con" men, namely the binder who 
bound, or at least his workman who assembled the sheets. For he ordered 
the printer to bring the first two stanzas of the Rape of Lucrece just at the 
end of a sheet upon which was to be put the signature mark, a great B, 
so big that no one can fail to see that there is an acrostic on that page, at 
the bottom of the page in the margin. (Mr. Booth's page 807). This gives 
Mr. Booth a remarkable good start on a "string acrostic." For in string- 
ing Acrostics (at least Mr. Booth in that funny way he has, calls them 
acrostics!) Well, well; as King Henry of Navarre said, "I laugh there- 
fore I pardon." We pardon Mr. Booth even for belittlement of the Immor- 
tal Bacon or the yet more Immortal Shakespeare. That these two, or this 
one man spent their, or his days and nights in stringing anything — Acros- 
tics or Posterity (really one must resort to slang sometimes! — is really over 
lookable — for to laugh is to wax fat and kick! (Mr. Booth says that he has 
taken the existence of acrostic signatures, etc., as "a working hypothesis! 
Certainly, let us take the fact that the moon is made out of green cheese as 
a Working Hypothesis and see what a lovely astronomy we can produce! 
We rather suspect, too, that Mr. Booth is having the time of his life, grin- 
ning at the gentlemen connected with the Institutions of Learning in the 
vicinity of Boston, and we are assured that they are a many who are at it 
with rubber-tipped lead pencils, working out Mr. Booth's Acrostic. One 
of them, a Prof. Wiener of Harvard, has written a careful review of Mr. 
Booth's work and sends to the Boston Transcript the following estimate: 
There are sixty signatures employed by Mr. Booth. (I omit the useless 
ones on Milton which would make the case considerably worse). If he 
finds two signatures on a page, there are 60x60 ways of arranging these; 
where he reads three signatures, there are similarly 60x60x60 ways, and 
where he reads four signatures (there are even five and six signatures), 
there are 60x60x60x60 ways of arranging these. Adding all these arrange- 
ments of signatures (supposing that but one of each occurs each time) and 
multiplying by the number of times each signature may be read, we arrive 
at the sum total of 6,326,236,800 possible combinations of Bacon's signa- 
tures, of which Mr. Booth has located in Shakespeare and allied works the 
paltry number of 240, or, approximately, one in twenty-six million. This 
means that, if all the books of the whole world from the most remote to the 
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most distant times in the future were to be searched, they would not exhaust 
all the combinations which Mr. Booth tells us are signatures of Bacon! 
As a matter of fact, this does not begin to account for all the devices he 
employs to further his ends. Thus he reads or omits the dramatic personae 
or words in brackets, or silent "e's" as they are needed to construct or 
destroy an acrostic. If all such devices were included in the calculation, the 
books of Mars and of all other inhabited planets will have to be scrutinized 
as well as the First Folio for Baconian Signatures ! If this big book and thi$ 
big Review could between them, only sink deeper than ever plummet 
sounded all the occult and Optic botheration about Bacon! But they wont! 
And so we actually have exactly six billion three hundred and twenty-six 
million two hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and four "Aros- 
tic Signatures of Francis Bacon!" 

Really the aggregation of 6,326,236,800 Acrostic Signatures is the most 
entrancing volume lately placed before us! If we only had the days of 
Helpah and Shalum in which to enjoy it to the full, or could carry it with 
us into Eternity — that would be our idea of Eternal bliss! If one could only 
pass the Aeons picking 6,326,236,804 Acrostic Signatures, who would trifle 
with a mere golden harp? The little lawyer in "Aunt Jack" would dwell 
in happy memory upon his delightful evenings with Byles on Bills. But 
Byles on Bills is as naught to Booth on Bacon's Acrostic Signatures ! Still 
we doubt not but that some unreasonable and non-humorous Baconian here 
and there will be indignant at Mr. Booth for again postponing for another 
half century or so the recognition of The Bacon Shakespeare Authorship 
question as a really serious Literary Problem. 

Either Mr. Booth has eaten of the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner, or he is our greatest great American Humorist ! Either a writ de 
Lunatico Inquirendo or a LL.D from Oxford for him! 

3. Alongside the avoirdupois of Mr. William Stone Booth's jeu d'esprit 
Mr. Mark Twain's Is Shakespeare Dead? is a really serious performance, 
which almost justified old Oxford in creating him (of all others possible — 
or was it a joke of Oxford upon the United States of America?) an LL.D, 
Otherwise than in the perspective obligingly afforded by Mr. Booth's Big 
Joke, we would be rather inclined to say that Mr. Mark Twain's "Is Shake- 
speare Dead ?" was an object lesson of the wisdom of the late Mr. Aldrich's 
aspiration "Gods grant that I may not write poems when I am old !" (annent 
Tennyson's "Charge of The Heavy Brigade."), we had prepared ourselves 
to say that Mr. Twain's performance was a warning to his friends to hide 
his writing pad if they wished to preserve whatever reputation he had. 
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For after all, all the old jokes on Bacon and Shakespeare have been 
cracked over and over again these last forty years ! 

Mr. Twain says that for fifty years he has believed in the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare. That so fluent and constant a writer as Dr. 
Twain could have believed in anything for fifty years and kept dark about 
it in all his hundreds of books, is staggering! As Dr. Carus says about 
miracles. That they are in the Bible don't prove that they are true, but only 
that at the date that the Bible was written people believed that they were 
true. Possibly the reading of Mr. Greenwood's absorbing volume has con- 
vinced Dr. Twain that he (Dr. Twain) has believed— or rather disbelieved, 
etc., etc., for fifty years! 

Dr. Twain thinks that no one who reads Shakespeare can doubt — 
because of his (Shakespeare's) Legal lore — ^that he (Shakespeare) was 
Bacon! That view of the matter was of fifty years agone! The present 
Baconian Theory is based on circumstantial, and not on Internal, evidence. 
Mr. Devecmon and others have shown that law terms were very com- 
monly used in the dramas of that day. That Shakespeare uses them to bet- 
ter advantage than other dramatists proves nothing. He did everything to 
better advantage than other dramatists, contemporary or, for that matter, 
successor. 

357. The Shakespeare family, according to Mr. John P)rm Yeatman, 
was of a long line of Royal and reputable Welsh ancestry, running back 
in fact (see New Shakespearean a, I, 73), to Cadwalon, King of Wales, 
A. D. 605. Whether William Shakespeare knew of this ancestry or not, 
he appears in the companionship of the court to have felt the lack of a 
Coat of Arms, and with his first ability to pay the necessary fees he 
aplied to the Herald's College to engross upon its records a lapsed entry, 
for the oldest living of the name (to wit, his father, since naturally the Col- 
lege could not engross a Coat of Arms for a man whose father was without 
coat Armor!) The only theory upon which the College could act, was 
by assuming that a certain Coat of Arms had become for some reason de 
hors the records. Shakespeare's friends heard of his application and called 
him among themselves — perhaps to his face — the "Gentle" Shakespeare! 
("Gentle" meaning in that day, — of good — ^that is, of "gentle" birth; our 
word "gentle" seems to have grown to mean sweet tempered — of kindly 
disposition, from a not always sequiter that high-born people were usually 
of sweet and kindly dispositions!) 

Dr. Tannenbaum, in a neatly printed monograph, admits all the facts 
of record, and the, to say the least, "fishy" character of the evidence 
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assumed of this lost Coat of Arms, and the venality of the Kings at Arms 
who "granted" it, but claims (which we believe nobody has ever denied) 
that William Shakespeare himself resorted to no fraud and corruption to 
have himself made a gentleman (page 28). 

We think Dr. Tannenbaum is a bit harsh in saying (page 89) that the 
biographies show Shakespeare to have been "born in poverty and filth, 
lacking in education and breeding, addicted to loafing — drinking and poach- 
ing, guilty of libel and seduction — a fugitive from justice, a hard hearted 
usurer, an adulterer and so on, ad nauseam (pp. 8-9), a snob (page 11). 
The yery latest biographies limit themselves to his handicap by reason of his 
poverty "Doubtless" (as Mr. Lee would say) it was because William him- 
self felt something of the sort and did not enjoy it, that he applied for a 
Coat of Armor for his parent at all! 

But Dr. Tannenbaum falls into the same fault of which he accuses 
Sidney Lee (page 27) of "marring his work by asserting unwarranted 
authority." It is only by what lawyers call a "negative pregnant" that one 
can argue from certain remote and unconnected circumstances that a thing 
is so and so because it might have been inconvenient to somebody else not 
to have it so and so. That e. g. ; that there was a grant of arms properly 
given because "The supposition that Puritan Dr. Hall would have had these 
arms sculptured on the Poets Stratford montmient, or would have borne 
them himself, or that other members of the family would have done so 
if the coat had not been granted is preposterous" (page 19), that "painters 
and sculptors, gravers, etc., were strictly prohibited from painting or delin- 
eating Arms not lawfully borne, and that Deputies of the Kings at Arms had 
the right to pull down or deface any monument that bore a Coat of Arms 
not legally assigned to the party claiming it (page 19). That in June, 
1597, eight months after (not before) the first application, a verdict had 
been rendered in Star Chamber proceedings declaring Dethick culpable in 
granting an unwarranted exemplification to George Rotheram, and he was 
not likely to repeat the ofiFense, especially when Ralph Brook the watch d<^ 
of the College was on the alert for just such an opportunity to attack him 
(page 27). This is all interesting by way perhaps of "negative pregnant." 
But it scarcely touches the real question as to whether Shakespeare wa3 
by actual fact entitled to a grant of Arms. This question can be solved 
only to each one's own satisfaction by considering that if, the family had 
been entitled to bear Arms the family would have had an escutcheon long 
before Shakespeare's date. English families so entitled rarely go for cen- 
turies without them! The Herald's College is not and never was created 
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to supply Arms for anybody able to pay the fees; but to restore, r^^latc, 
record, and generally keep track of coat armour existant, however in abey- 
ance. We can't ask the Registrar of New York County to give us a deed 
of the City Hall or the Vanderbilt mansion, though he will be happy to 
enter as of the current date when handed in any title deeds we may happen 
to possess of those desirable properties. 

Mr. Tannenbaum's book, while not exactly a Lucus a non lucendo, is 
hardly convincing. It is certainly a tasteful bit of bookery, and we are very 
glad to place it on our shelves. 

359. Apart from some small formal changes this edition differs from 
the first in that a survey of Modern German Romantic Opera is treated 
of in a special chapter, and that Dramatists who have become important 
prior to the year 1900, are surveyed. (Dr. Witowski believing that those 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century are too recent for just critical 
estimate), and of Maeterlinck's work thinks Monna Vanna the most finest 
Dr. Witowski appears among the newer Dramatists to reckon Hauptmann 
as the greatest. An interesting minute is made of the fact that "Ger- 
mans find Shakespeare their model because they desire the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity in language and clearness of plot, a wit that strikes like 
lightning every time a poetic and a moral power!" "That Otto Ludwig, 
finding that he could not satisfy himself as a Dramatist, confined himself 
to producing Dramatic criticism, which he called generically "Shakespeare 
Studien!" The book also contains a brief but informing reference to Fred- 
erick Nietzche (page 169), whom Dr. Witowski calls "the poet of Aristoc- 
racy. He (Nietzche) sees in the masses, says Dr. Witowski, "merely the 
tools of the great. The duty of mankind is to produce unique men, philoso- 
phers, artists, saints; in short — Supermen! He gives to the strong the 
right to rule the weak and the low." 

360. Prof. Holzer, who is a Professor in the renowned University 
of Heidelberg, and a convinced Baconian, holds that in this work he has 
structurally demonstrated that Bacon must have been the sole author of 
the Julius Caesar, and that there is scant escape from so much 
at least, of Baconitis, as this demonstration effects. "In fact," says Prof. 
Holzer, "this book of mine is only a confirmation of what Gervinus 
announced in his (1849) commentaries as an internal and structural Fact, 
to wit, the close affinity of Bacon's acknowledged Works to the Shakespeare 
Plays. 

To meet a constant demand by the student and the general reader for 
good and serviceable editions of the older English dramas, a new series, 
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The Swan Dramatists, has been undertaken. The first two volumes are 
Marlowe's The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus and Webster's The 
Duchess of Malfi. The publishers are The Sturgis and Walton Company, 
31-33 East 27th St., New York City. 

***The Editors cannot undertake to return unused manuscript, though 
they will endeavor to do so if self -directed, stamped envelope is enclosed 
therewith. 

All manuscripts submitted must be type-written. 

Address all matters intended for The Editors, Books for Review, etc., 
NEW SHAKESPEAREANA, P. O. Box, 617, WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY. 
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ALL HONOUR TO DR. CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE- 
AMERICA IS PROUD OF HIS DISCOVERIES IN SHAKES- 
PEAREAN BIOGRAPHY. INTERESTING REVELATIONS AS TO 
THE AMOUNT OF SHAKESPEARE'S INCOME IN THE LAST 
YEARS OF HIS LIFE— THE SITE OF THE GLOBE THEATRE, 
ETC. 

[If the discoveries made in Shakespearean biography in London during 
the past summer had been made by an Englishman, all England would 
have rung with them! Since they were made by an American, they have 
been ignored, or minimized or poo hooed universally by the British Press. 
And we are mortified to be obliged to confess that our American Press has 
tamely followed the British Press example and — ^with exception of the 
New York Times — entirely failed to notice this unique and splendid achieve- 
ment of an American scholar. 

In order to place before our readers the achievements of Dr. Wallace 
at the earliest possible moment we have asked The New York Times for 
permission to use its text of its Sunday issue, October 3, 1909, and we 
beg to thank The New York Times for its generous courtesy in according 
us such permission — Editors New Shakespeareana], 

Four years ago I had the honour to report three new documents touch- 
ing the life of Shakespeare, the first discovery of the kind that had been 
made in a third of a century. The next year I reported in The Times upon 
contributive documents concerning the Blackf riars, one of the theatres the 
great dramatist was interested in, which stood three centuries ago upon 
the grounds now occupied by the publishing office of The Times. More 
recently, through fresh records dealt with in "The Children of the Chapel 
at Blackfriars, 1597-1603," I have been enabled to contribute new knowledge 
on various theatres, plays, and dramatists, and particularly upon Shakes- 
peare and certain of his works. 
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To-day, as one result of long research and the devoted assistance of 
my wife, I have the honour to present in these columns the most important 
data on Shakespeare's life that have come to light since the discovery of his 
will by the Reiv. Joseph Green, of Stratford-on-Avon, a century and a half 
ago (1747), first published in "Biographia Britannica," 1763. On the side 
of Shakespeare's financial relations to the theatres, these records stand at 
once as the first and the final authority, giving them a distinction possessed 
by no other record that relates to him. 

The documents, privately reported by me to a few scholars of Europe 
and America some two years ago, and now for the first time made public, 
change the state of knowledge concerning the origin and nature of shares 
in the Globe and Blackfriars, and particularly concerning Shakespeare's 
financial interest in those theatres. Devoted students, as well as vain theor- 
ists, have written extensively on this relation, and drawn large and divergent 
conclusions from varied hypotheses. The present documents enable a 
rewriting of Shakespeare's biography on this head, the readjustment of cer- 
tain stage history of the times, the final location of the Globe from exact 
boundaries, the redating of certain dramas, the proper and final evaluation 
of other evidences, such as the 1635 share-papers discovered by Halliwell- 
Phillipps 39 years ago, and besides throw light into unexpected corners of 
the theatre and drama. Not all details that we should like are given ; far 
from it. But we stand for the first time in this field on solid ground, grate- 
ful for the refuge from the quagmires of supposition and hypothesis. It 
is out of family differences, leading to a suit at law, that the new informa- 
tion arises. The complainant is Thomasina Osteler, a young widow of 19 
years. She was the daughter of John Hemyngs, whom we best know as the 
life-long friend and fellow of Shakespeare, and one of the co-editors, with 
Henry Condell, of the famous 1623 folio of Shakespeare's works. Nothing 
is known to Heymyngs's biographers concerning this daughter except the 
register of her baptism, January 15, 1595. She is the only one of his chil- 
dren that Heymyngs does not mention in his will. 

In the spring of 161 1, at the age of 16, Thomasina was married to 
William Osteler, who had begun his stage career about 1600 as one of 
Queen Elizabeth's Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars, and was now a 
famous actor. She bore him one son, Beaumont, who was baptized in the 
parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury, May 18, 1612. Two years later, Decem- 
ber 16, 1614, her young husband left her a widow. 

Thomasina was probably an attractive young woman who preferred to 
follow her own way rather than yield in her widowhood to parental author- 
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ity again. Her father had made certain promises to her which he wouM 
fulfil if she would do her duty to him and her mother. Her attorney 
draws a pitiful picture of her as she goes one day — ^but never again — ^to her 
father's house, where, on bended knees and with tears from her eyes dis- 
tilling, she does her duty with all reverence and humility. Her father is 
pictured, quite wrongly, as wholly unmindful of his promise, and craftily 
and cunningly plotting to deceive and defraud her. In such state of mind 
the two cannot agree, and the daughter takes her case into Court. At the 
time of this suit, 1615-16, Thomasina is 21 years old, and in the same year 
is involved in a romance with young Walter Raleigh, son of Sir Walter, 
whom she sues in this same Court for insult and slander. Young Walter, 
a recent Oxford graduate, and even wilder than Ben Johnson's experience 
with him attests, about the same time wounded Robert Finet, the Lord 
Treasurer's servant, in a duel, and fled to the protection of Prince Maurice 
in the Low Countries. In default of his appearance in the Court of 
Barons, to which he had carried the case, Thomasina was awarded damages 
of £250 against him. But when he returned, just before sailing with his 
father's final fateful expedition to the Orinoco where he was killed, the 
case was again in Court. But all this is quite another story, too long to 
relate here. 

When her husband died Thomasina procured from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury letters of administration. On the day of receiving these letters, 
December 22, 1614, she also delivered to her father, John Hemyngs, two 
leases to be held in trust for her. These leases were for certain shares in 
the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres acquired by her late husband. Within 
the year succeeding this delivery of the leases in trust differences arose 
between father and daughter not likely to be settled. Thomasina therefore 
brought suit against her father in Chancery. But that case was settled 
out of Court, even before serving the writ of subpoena. Fresh differences 
immediately thereafter arose, and Thomasina had a Latin bill drawn up, 
apparently a translation in part of her unfiled English bill in Chancery, and 
arrested her father for trespass, at the Common Law. To make out her 
case and establish her legal rights, her attorney found it necessary to 
recount from legal documents then extant the history of the shares she 
claimed. To do this he found he had to present also the history of all the 
shares in the Globe and Blackfriars from their beginning. Thus we have 
the documents, with the stamp of final authority upon the history they 
relate. 

It is important to note that this suit arose two years after the building 
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of the new Globe to replace the original structure that had burned on June 
29, 1613. The case was set for trial two months prior to Shakespeare's 
death. Also, although the suit is directed against John Hemyngs, it is, in 
effect, against Shakespeare, the Burbages, and the whole company of share- 
holders, for Hemyngs here as in similar cases was acting as the business 
manager and agent of the company. The history recounted by the new 
documents covers the period of Shakespeare's maturest genius and noblest 
productions — ^namely, from 1599, the date of building the Globe, to 1616, 
the year of the Poet's death. It is the period when the Globe and Black- 
friars, owned and managed by interested actors who put young life and 
whole heart into their work, reached their highest fame, as it is also the 
period of sharpest competition and the time of supreme achievement in the 
English drama, even to the present day. The presentation of numerous new 
documents on an earlier playhouse, called "The Theatre," as announced 
a year ago in "The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars" for my "Shakes- 
pearean Research," shows the conditions leading up to the demolition of 
that structure and the removal of its materials across the Thames to the 
Bankside for erecting the Globe. James Burbage, builder and owner of 
"The Theatre," had died in 1597. His son Richard, the famous actor, 
inherited the Blackfriars, and Cuthbert "The Theatre," Since the land- 
lord, Gyles AlWn, was making trouble about renewing the lease, it was 
decided to tear "The Theatre" down. Accordingly, the Burbage brothers 
united with them five actors — Shakespeare, Hemyngs, Phillipps, Pope, and 
Kemp— into a sharing company, the first of its kind in the theatrical world. 
They secured new grounds in Southwark, with term to begin December 
25, 1598, and to continue 31 years. On December 28, three days after the 
beginning of their term, the Burbages and associates began to tear the old 
building down and remove its materials to the new site on the Bankside. 
The documents now under consideration contiue the history from this point. 

Shakespeare's Interest in the Theatres. 

Shorn of legal verbiage, some of the chief facts in the new records bear- 
ing particularly upon Shakespeare's interests may be briefly stated. 

On February 21, 1599, Nicholas Brend, Esquire (father of the yet 
unborn Sir Matthew who in 1630-35 made trouble over this grant), leased 
the new company a site for the Globe, term to begin December 25, 1598, 
and run 31 years. By this lease the Burbage brothers acquired one-half 
interest in the new premises at a yearly rental of £7 5s. Their associates^ 
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Shakespeare, Hemyngs, Phillipps, Pope, and Kemp, acquired the other half 
at a like yearly rental of £7 5s. The total annual rent was £14 ids. — ^just ids. 
more than was originally paid for the grounds on which "The Theatre" had 
stood. At the beginning, then, the Burbages had five-tenths and Shakes- 
peare and fellows each one-tenth, interest in the new and doubtful venture. 
This division into tenths continued until 1610, when Shakespeare and asso- 
ciates divided their half into sixths and admitted Henry Condell with them, 
making each share one-twelfth of the whole. (This is shown by other new 
records now publishing in "New Documents on Shakespeare, the Globe and 
Blackfriars.") On February 21, 1612, Shakespeare and the five others 
associated with him again divided their half, this time into sevenths, and 
admitted William Osteler on an equal basis with themselves, each of them 
thus holding one-fourteenth of the Globe. The Burbages still kept their 
half unbroken. 

The above division and condition remained not only until Shakespeare's 
death, but until the division into sixteenths when Nathaniel Field was 
admitted to shareship. Meanwhile, deaths had occurred among Shakes- 
peare's partners in the one-half. Through marriage of their widows with 
outsiders, and also from other heirs, numerous troubles arose. 

And now for the Blackfriars shares. 

In 1608 the Children of the Queen's Revels at Blackfriars were ter- 
minated by the drastic order of King James. Henry Evans, the lessee of 
that theatre, gave up his lease to the owner, Richard Burbage. On August 
8, 1608, Burbage then leased the Blackfriars to certain of his fellow actors, 
with term to begin June 24 preceding. He himself kept one-seventh, and 
leased one-seventh each to Shakespeare, Hemyngs, Cuthbert Burbage, 
Condell, Slye, and Thomas Evans for a period of 21 years, each to pay an 
annual rental of £5 14s. 4d. This amount made a total of £40 a year — ^the 
same as Henry Evans had previously been paying for it. William Slye died 
about five days after the above lease. His share was surrendered by his 
executrix to Richard Burbage, the owner. On May 20, 161 1, near the 
date of Osteler's marriage with Thomasina Hemyngs, Slye's former share 
was leased by Richard Burbage to William Osteler, with term to begin 
March 25 preceding. This division of Blackfriars remained until and after 
Shakespeare's death. It will be observed that the share originally in both 
Globe and Blackfriars cost the partners simply the rent and the obliga- 
tions they took upon them for building and for management of the business. 
It is not true, as stated 35 years later to the Lord Chamberlain, that the 
partners there named had their shares of the Burbages for nothing. Instead, 
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they had them from the rightful owners — Brend in case of the Globe site, 
and Richard Murbage in case of Blackfriars — for payment of fixed rentals 
and meeting the mutual obligations of the company. With the increase of 
years, however, the shares did beccMne a valuable asset, and were bought, 
sold, and sued upon as such. When William Osteler died, 1614, he owned 
one-seventh of the Blackfriars and one-fourteenth of the Globe. Shakes- 
peare at the same time and until his death owned likewise one-seventh of 
the Blackfriars and one-fourteenth of the Globe. 

What was one of these shares worth? The value varied from time to 
time. But this suit, occurring in the last year of Shakespeare's life, 161 5- 
16, tells what they were then worth. Thomasina Osteler declares that one- 
seventh of the Blackfriars, as a property or commodity that would produce 
an income for 15 years yet to come, had a present market value of £300, 
and that the value of one-fourteenth of the Globe, likewise as a property 
that would produce an income for 15 years yet to come, was also £300. This 
estimate means that the market value of the Blackfriars in 1614 was £2,100 
and of the Globe £4,200. But it must be borne in mind that this is only an 
estimate. It is not probable that the income equalled 100 per cent, annually 
on the value of the shares. Thomasina's claim of £600 damages for deten- 
tion of the year's profits covers not only the actual income, but also her 
expense of the suit, and probably, as to-day, some excess added for pre- 
judicial ends. Unfortunately, we do not have the Court's valuation here, 
for no judgment was recorded. Probably this case, like the one in Chan- 
cery, was settled out of Court. Interest in all these matters of shares, 
values, profits, etc., at this remote date naturally centres about Shakespeare. 
One is struck at once by the great disparity between the amount of rent 
paid by a shareholder and the value and profits of a share. 

In the orignal lease of the Globe site, Shakespeare owned only one- 
fifth of one-half — ^that is, one-tenth of the whole — for which he paid a yearly 
rental of only 29s. In this and all other matters of expense, as well as 
profits, in that theatre, he was to share alike with Hemyngs, Phillipps, 
Pope, and Kemp. But Kemp dropped out in 1599, and his share went first 
to Shakespeare, Hemyngs, and Phillipps, in thirds, and finally to the com- 
pany. Pope died in 1603, ^^^ thereby Basilius Nicoll, executor, and John 
Edmonds, through marriage with Mary Clark, part legatee, got Pope's fifth 
and became equal sharers with Shakespeare. In 1605 Augustine Phillipps 
died. His widow two years later married a worthless spendthrift, who 
quickly impoverished her of the £800 left her by her late husband. He, 
through this marriage, became not only an equal sharer with Shakespeare, 
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but a source of infinite anno3rance to the company. In 1610, when Henry 
Condell was admitted, the Globe was divided into twelfths. Shakespeare's 
annual rental then was reduced from 29s. to 24s. 2d. When, in 161 1, by 
admitting William Osteler to shareship, the Globe was again divided, this 
time into fourteenths, the annual rental of Shakespeare's share and each 
share of his fellows was reduced to 20s. 8j4d., where it remained to Shakes- 
peare's death, and even to 1630. In the case of Blackfriars, not the half of 
the grounds, but the whole of both grounds and buildings was divided into 
sevenths, at a total yearly rental of £40. Shakespeare's part of the rent to 
be paid was, as noted, £5 14s. yearly, the same as that of Richard Burbage, 
Cuthbert Burbage, Hemyngs, Condell, Osteler (Slye), and Thomas Evans. 
But, in both instances, the lease was only a part of the total expenses. In 
the case of the Globe, the company was at the additional expense of building 
that theatre in 1599, at an original cost, according to a later statement, of 
£600, but upon better evidence approximately £400. As Shakespeare's 
share was then one-tenth, his charge for the building was only about £40. 
In 1614, after this building was burned down, the sharers built the New 
Globe on the old foundation at a charge of £1,400. As Shakespeare then 
owned one-fourteenth, his expense for the new building was £100. This 
amount is, in fact, excessive, but is based on the amount of £iy400 stated 
in the 1635 share-papers found by Halliwell-Philipps, as the cost of the 
Globe. I have other contemporary documents showing the cost was far less 
than £iy400. The initial cost of lease and buildings is, however, only a frac- 
tion of the whole expense. The chief burden of any theatrical company 
then, as now, was the running expenses, as the provision of rich theatrical 
costumes, the hiring of actors, and the employment of other help in the 
general conduct of the business. 

Not the expense so much as the profit is, after all, the point of interest. 
It will be observed that, contrary to all supposition, Shakespeare in his last 
years owned just twice as much in the Blackfriars as in the Globe. But 
upon widow Osteler's estimate, one- fourteenth of the Globe was worth 
exactly as much as one-seventh of the Blackfriars in producing profits. I 
have already indicated the significance of her additional claim of £600 for 
detention of the profits for the preceding year. She means then, of course, 
a damage of £300 for the profits on each share in question. Since an esti- 
mate of damages presented to a Court is generally in excess of the real 
damage, never smaller, we may therefore for the first time say that Shakes- 
peare's profits on his share in the Globe never exceeded £300. Even this 
excessive limit is only about half the amount we have hitherto guessed out. 
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Also, his profit on the Blakfriars, hitherto thought slight, is the same, 
approximately, as on the Globe. In this connexion it is worth noting that 
the total profits from the entire Blackf riars while occupied by the popular 
Children of the Queen's Revels, just prior to its occupancy by the Burbage- 
Shakespeare Company, is estimated in a well-known set of documents as 
varying from £200 to £300 yearly. In still another set of documents, which 
I am making public, the profits from one share in the Globe in 1610 were 
enough to keep the poor widow of Augustine Phillipps and her children 
and were her whole support, after her worthless second husband had aban- 
doned her and gone over seas. This is sufficient to show that Shakespeare's 
profit was less than supposed. And more I shall say on the matter else- 
where. The question of Shakespeare's income from the sale of his plays 
to the company is wholly a different matter, and is in no way connected with 
the subject of shares dealt with in these documents. 

The Position of the Globe Theatre. 

The location of the Globe has long been a matter of interesting specu- 
lation. From the exact boundaries here furnished us, it is now for the 
first time correctly located as lying just between the Park on the north, and 
Maiden-lane on the south. The property was not quite square, but its 
greatest length was about 220 ft 

It is generally known, as antiquarians and topographers have deter- 
mined from maps and surveys, that Maiden-lane of Shakespeare's time, 
running east and west, is now Park-street It has also for many years been 
supposed that the Globe occupied a portion of the site now covered by Bar- 
clay's Brewery, just south of Park-street The present documents, how- 
ever, giving exact boundaries from a contemporary lease of the grounds, 
finally settle the location of the Globe as being on the other side of the 
street. I find also that not only the Globe, but also the Rose, Bear Garden, 
and Hope theatres were all between Maiden-lane and the Bankside. The 
Bear Garden and Hope were bounded by Maiden-lane on the south, just 
as the Globe was. In the final presentation, I shall show my maps the loca- 
tion of the Globe, where the community or some individual lover of Shakes- 
peare should set up some suitable and durable memorial. I suggest, as 
the first and most permanent memorial, that the authorities restore to Park- 
street its original name of Maiden-lane — a name associated for all time with 
Shakespeare and the Globe Theatre. For the present, the location with 
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reference to Maiden-lane, the boundaries, and recent contemporary lessees, 
may be represented by the printer thus: — 
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Incidentally, the latest possible date of certain plays in which Osteler 
acted is fixed by the date of his death, December i6, 1614. They have been 
variously dated as from 1616 to 1623, with sometimes long arguments in 
proof. The simple fact settles the latest limit. These plays are, John 
Webster's The Duchess of Malfi, and Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca 
and Valentinian, Osteler had named his only son Beaumont, evidently out 
of admiration for the poet in whose plays he acted. The new documents are 
of high value, not only to Shakespearean biography, but also to the stage- 
history of the time. In the matter of showing the origin and history of 
shares in London theatres and opening up details of ownership, management, 
emplo)mient of other actors, they are of inestimable worth. Though the 
world loves romance and pretty theories, the simple facts lay forever the 
fiction that the Burbages held the freehold, certain of the actors — ^as, for 
example, those named in the 1603 patent to the King's men at the Globe — 
had the leasehold, while others held leases of the profits, and still others 
had certain shares in the receipts. None of these conditions were ever true. 
Not only is new knowledge furnished, but also the 1635 share documents, the 
chief discovery made by Halliwell-Phillipps during a life-time of research 
in this field, are for the first time set in their proper historical place, mak- 
ing them also seem in many respects new, and causing us to change most 
of the conclusions that we have hitherto read out of them in application 
to Shakespeare's time. Except in the case of a few very general and inex- 
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act statements, we cannot read the 1635 records back to this period. They 
apply almost exc4usively to the years of 1630 to 1635, and for that period 
are invaluable. In their statements concerning the past, they are also ex 
parte, coloured by personal interest and the afterglow of distant memory^ 
and do not refer themselves for support to any documentary evidence. 
Herein, too, they differ widely from the present records, which are con- 
temporary with Shakespeare, and refer themselves impersonally on matters 
of history to documents then extant and accessible to the Court. The author- 
ity of these new records on controverted points is therefore final. 

The common law records from which these documents come are all in 
Latin. Most of the cases are short and formal, covering only a few lines. 
But these are, fortunately for us, of unusual length and detail. Since it was 
necessary first to find certain additional materials, I have delayed publishing^ 
these until the present. They came into my hands a few years ago, just as 
all my other materials have come, in the natural course of a rigorously 
selective and systematic research conducted by myself and wife in various 
libraries and archives since 1902, covering the field of the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean drama and stage ; that is, specifically, all the London theatres of 
this period, their dramas, companies, and pla)rwrights, with Shakespeare at 
the Globe and Blackfriars as the central point. Results introductory ta 
one series have already been published. I may add that the whole coUectionr 
of new documents on "The Theatre," Globe, Blackfriars, Fortune, Paul's,, 
Whitefriars, Red Bull, Bear Garden, Hope, Cockpit, and the rest, drawn 
from all classes of records, are being prepared for publication as rapidly as 
is consistent with sound scholarship. Certain of these, including the 
expanded Latin and photographic facsimiles of the present documents, with 
full presentation of the history involved, are now being published by Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, of the Shakespeare Head Press, at Stratford-on-Avon. This 
announcement of the field covered, and this article will gratify my many 
friends in various countries, especially scholars who with fine honour and 
patience have long awaited results of my researches. It will be of general 
interest also to know that the documents now presented are the most valu- 
able of all the unpublished records, on either Shakespeare or the theatres of 
his period, that are yet preserved in the public archives. But private docu- 
ments and municipal records still offer a most promising unworked field. 
I here present my translation of certain chief portions of the documents — 
those, especially, that relate to Shakespeare. Since the original is merely 
Latinized English, I have simply put it back into the old legal phraseology of 
the mother-tongue, keeping thereby both the sense, and die flavour of 
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antiquity, such as the searcher grows familiar with in thousands upon thou- 
sands of similar records. 

The Documents. 

Thus translated, the complaint of Thomasina Osteler against her father, 
John Hemyngs, runs, in part, as follows : — 

That, whereas by a certain indenture between Richard Burbadge, of Lon- 
don, gentleman on the one party and the forementioned William Osteler, of 
London, gentleman, in his life late the husband of the foresaid Thomasina 
Osteler, on the other party, at London aforesaid, in the parish of the blessed 
Mary-le-Bow, in the ward of Cheap, London, made, bearing date the twen- 
tieth day of May in the year of the reign of the Lord James now King of 
England the ninth [1611], it being necessarily recited by the same inden* 
ture. 

That, whereas the foresaid Richard Burbadge by a certain other inden- 
ture of lease bearing date the ninth day of August in the year of the Lord 
one thousand six hundred and eight and in the year of the reign of the said 
Lord King now of England the sixth, for consideration in this same last 
recited indenture of lease specified, did lease and to farm let to one William 
Slye, of London, gentleman, deceased, one full seventh part of all that play- 
house, and divers other possessions of the said Richard Burbadge particu- 
larly specified both in the foresaid recited indenture of lease and in five other 
separate indentures of lease of the same date separatly granted of parts of 
the foresaid, playhouse and premises (except just as by the foresaid sep- 
arate indentures is expected) by and from the foresaid Richard Burbadge 
to the forementioned John Hemyngs and to these certain others, William 
Shakespeare, Cuthbert Burbadge, Henry Condell, Thomas Evans, of Lon- 
don aforesaid, gentlemen, situate in the precinct of the Blackfryers, Lon- 
d<Mi, for the term of twenty-one years and for and under an annual rental of 
five pounds, fourteen shillings, and four pence ; 

Which particular first recited indenture of lease, just as is set forth, to 
the forementioned William Slye made and granted as has been abovesaid, 
one Cecilia Brown, executrix of the last will and testament of the same 
William Slye, for good considerations her thereunto moving, by virtue of 
her executorship aforesaid, surrendered and to him the forementioned Rich- 
ard Burbadge delivered up to be cancelled and made void, together with all 
her right and interest of and in the foresaid seventh part of the same play- 
house and premises, just as by the foresaid indenture of lease and of sur> 
render thereupon endorsed more fully may appear; 
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And which particular seventh part of the same playhouse and premises 
so to the foresaid William Slye demised, and surrendered as has been said 
above, afterwards was divided, demised, and reserved by the foresaid Rich- 
ard Burbadge to the forementioned John Hemyngs, Henry Condell, the 
forementioned Richard Burbadge and others by separate indentures of 
lease, all which particular indentures of lease were surrendered and 
delivered up to the forementioned Richard Burbadge to be cancelled and 
made void: 

The foresaid Richard Burbadge, for divers good and reasonable con- 
siderations him the forementioned Richard thereunto moving, did demise 
and to farm let to the forementioned William Osteler all the foresaid sev- 
enth part of the foresaid playhouse and premises, just as is set forth to the 
forementioned William Slye and others demised, having been surrendered 
as is abovesaid (except just as in the foresaid first recited indenture of 
lease and in the foresaid five other indentures of lease first beforementioned 
is excepted). To have and to hold the foresaid seventh part of the fore- 
said playhouse and premises, in the manner formerly by the foresaid inden- 
ture to the forementioned William Osteler [sic! — Slye] demised (except 
excepted), to the forementioned William Osteler, his executors, administra- 
tors, and assigns, from the feast of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary [25 March, 161 1], last past before the date of the said indenture 
unto the end and term of eighteen years and one quarter of a year then 
next ensuing, fully to be completed and finished ; 

Yielding and paying therefor annually during the said term to the fore- 
mentioned Richard Burbadge, his heirs and assigns, five pounds, fourteen 
shillings, and fourpence of lawful money of England at the four chief usual 
feasts or terms in the year — namely, at the feasts of the Nativity of St. 
John Baptist [24 June], St. Michael the Archangel [29 Sept.], the Birth 
of the Lord [25 Dec], and the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary 
[25 March], or within twenty-one days next after any onn of the same 
feast days by equal portions. 

And whereas by a certain other indenture between Basil NichoU, Will- 
iam Shakespeare, John Witter, John Hemyngs, Henry Condall, and John 
Edmonds and Mary, his wife, of the one party and the forementioned Will- 
iam Osteler of the other party at London aforesaid in the foresaid parish 
of the blessed Mary-le-Bow in the ward of Cheap, London, made, bearing 
date the twentieth day of February in the year of the reign of the said 
Lord King now of England the ninth [1611] abovementioned, it being neces- 
sarily recited. That whereas one Nicholas Brend of West Moulsey in the 
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county of Surrey, esquire, by his indenture tripartite, bearing date the 
twenty-first day of February in the year of the reign of the Lady Elizabeth, 
recently Queen of England, the forty-first [1599], for considerations in 
the same indenture tripartite mentioned and expressed, did demise, grant, 
and to farm let to these certain ones, Cuthbert Burbadge and Richard Bur- 
badge, of London, gentlemen, to the forementioned William Shakespeare, 
and to Augustine Phillips and Thomas Pope, of London, gentlemen, 
deceased, to the foresaid John Hemyngs and to William Kempe, recently 
of London, gentlemen, deceased, all that parcel of ground just recently 
before enclosed and made into four separate garden plots recently in the 
tenure and occupation of Thomas Burt and Isbrand Morris, diers, and of 
Lactantius Roper, salter, citizen of London, containing in length from 
east to west two hundred and twenty feet of assize or thereabouts, lying 
and adjoining upon a way or lane there on one [i. e., south] side and abut- 
ting upon a piece of land called The Park upon the north, and upon a 
garden then or recently in the tenure or occupation of one John Comishe 
toward the west and upon another garden plot then or recently in the ten- 
ure or occupation of one John Knowles toward the east, with all the houses, 
buildings, structures, ways, easements, commodities, and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging or in any manner pertaining ; Which said premises are 
situate, lying, and being within the parish of Saint Savior in Southwark 
in the county of Surry; And also all that parcel of land just recently before 
enclosed and made into three separate garden plots whereof two of the 
same [were] recently in the tenure or occupation of John Roberts, car- 
penter, and another recently in the occupation of one Thomas Ditcher, 
citizen and merchant tailor, of London, situate, lying, and being in the 
parish aforesaid in the foresaid county of Surry, containing in length from 
east to west by estimation one hundred fifty and six feet of assize or 
thereabouts and in breadth from the north to the south one hundred feet 
of assize by estimation or thereabouts ; lying and adjoining upon the other 
side of the way or lane aforesaid, and abutting upon a garden plot there 
then or recently just before in the occupation of William Sellers toward the 
east, and upon one other garden plot there then or recently just before in 
the tenure of John Burgram, sadler, toward the west, and upon a lane 
there, called Maiden Lane, toward the south ; with all the houses, buildings, 
structures, ways, easements, commodities, and appurtenances to the last 
recited premises or to any part or parcel thereof belonging or in any man- 
ner pertaining, together with free ingress, egress, and regress, and passage 
to and for the foresaid Cuthbert Burbadge and Richard Burbadge and to the 
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forementioned William Shakespeare, Augustine Phillips, Thomas Pope, 
John Hemyngs, and William Kempe, their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, and to all and every other person or persons having occasion to 
come to them by and through the foresaid way or lane, l)ring and being 
between the premises aforesaid, menticmed to be demised as is abovesaid, 
to and from the foresaid premises mentioned to be demised as is aforesaid, 
and at all and every time and times during the said term below written ; 

To have and to hold one moiety or half part of the said separate gar- 
den plots and all and singular other the forementioned and demised premises, 
with all and singular the appurtenances to the forementioned Cuthbert Bur- 
badge and Richard Burbadge, their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
from the Feast of the Birth of the Lord [25 Dec, 1598] last past before 
the date of the said indenture unto the full end and term of thirty-one 
years immediately next ensuing and fully to be complete and finished, for 
an annual rental of seven pounds and five shillings. And to have and to 
hold the foresaid other moiety or half part of the foresaid separate garden 
plots and all and singular other the premises mentioned to be demised as is 
abovesaid, with all and singular their appurtenances to the forementioned 
William Shakespeare, Augustine Phillips, Thomas Pope, John Hemyngs, 
and William Kepipe, their executors, administrators, and assigns, from the 
feast of the Birth of the Lord [25 Dec., 1598] last past before the date of 
the said indenture until the full end and term of thirty-one years immedi- 
ately next succeeding and fully to be complete and finished, for an annual 
rental of seven pounds and five shillings ; which particular separate amounts 
were payable upon the four feasts or terms in the year, namely, at the feast 
of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary [25 March], of the Nativ- 
ity of St. John Baptist [24 June], of Saint Michael the Archangel [29 Sep- 
tember], and of the Birth of the Lord [25 December], or within sixteen days 
next after any feast of the feasts aforesaid by equal portions, just as by the 
foresaid recited indenture among other things may and doth appear. 
[Having given the history of the shares up to this point, the Attorney now 
returns to the lease to Osteler,i6ii.] 

Upon which particular permises, or upon some part thereof, a certain 
playhouse, suitable for the showing forth and acting of comedies and trage- 
dies, did exist. Of which particular playhouse, garden plots, and premises 
one moiety or half part, into six equal parts and portions divided, the fore- 
said Basil NicoU, William Shakespeare, John Witter, John Hemyngs, Henry 
Condell, John Edmonds, and Mary his wife, at the time of the making of 
the foresaid indenture, to the foresaid William Osteler made, did have and 
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enjoy. Namely, the foresaid Basil NicoU, John Edmonds, and Mary his 
wife had one equal sixth part thereof, the foresaid William Shakespeare 
had one other equal sixth part thereof, the foresaid John Witter had one 
other equal sixth part thereof, and the foresaid John Hemyngs and Henry 
Condell had three equal sixth parts thereof, just as by the separate con- 
veyance thereof made more fully may appear. The foresaid Basil NicoU, 
William Shakespeare, John Witter, John Hemyngs, Henry Condell, John 
Edmonds, and Mary his wife, in consideration of a certain competent sum 
of money to the same Basil, William, John, John, Henry, John, and Mary by 
the foresaid William Osteler before the sealing of the said indenture in hand 
paid, whereof the same Basil, William, John, John, Henry, John, and Mary 
acknowledged the receipt at London aforesaid, in the foresaid parish of the 
blessed Mary-le-Bow in the ward of Qieap, Lx)ndon, aforesaid, did demise, 
bargain, sell, assign, and set over to the foresaid William Osteler, one equal 
seventh part and portion of the foresaid moiety and half part and portion 
of the foresaid garden plots, playhouse, and premises in and by the fore- 
said recited indenture of lease demised (the same moiety and half part 
of the foresaid garden plots, playhouse, and premises into seven parts and 
portions being divided). 

To have and to hold the foresaid seventh part and portion of the fore- 
said moiety or half part of the foresaid garden plots, playhouse, and pre- 
mises, by the foresaid indenture to the forementioned William Osteler men- 
tioned to be granted, bargained, sold, assigned, and set over, to the foremen- 
tioned William Osteler, his executors, administrators, and assigns from the 
time of the making of that indenture for and during the residue then still 
to come of the foresaid term of thirty-one years by the foresaid indenture 
of lease granted, in such ample manner and form as the foresaid Basil Nicoll, 
William Shakespeare, John Witter, John Hemyngs, Henry Condell, John 
Edmonds, and Mary his wife or any one of them the premises aforesaid had 
or enjoyed. By virtue of which particular separate leases, the same William 
Osteler was possessed both of the foresaid seventh part of all the foresaid 
playhouse and other premises aforesaid situate in the precinct of the Black- 
friars, London, in the foresaid indenture of lease before specified, and also 
of the foresaid other seventh part and portion of the moiety of the foresaid 
garden plots, playhouse, and other premises aforesaid, in the foresaid second 
indenture of lease before similarly specified, situate in the forsaid parish of 
Saint Savior in Southwark, in the foresaid county of Surry. And so thereof 
being possessed, the same William Osteler afterwards — ^namely, on the i6th 
day of December in the year of the reign of the Lord James, now King of 
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England, the 12th [1614], at London aforesaid, namely, in the parish of the 
blessed Mary-le-Bow, in the ward of Cheap, London, died intestate ; 

After whose death the administration of all and singular the goods, 
chattels, rights, and credits which were belonging to the foresaid William 
Osteler at the time of his death, by the right reverend father in Christ, the 
Lord George, by divine favor Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate, and 
Metropolitane of all England, to the forementioned Thomasina on the 
twenty-second day of December, in the year of the Lord one thousand six 
hundred and fourteen, at London aforesaid, in the foresaid parish of the 
blessed Mary-le-Bow in the ward of Cheap, London aforesaid, was granted. 
By force of which, both the foresaid seventh part of all the foresaid play- 
house and other the premises aforesaid situate in the percinct of the Black- 
friars, London, aforesaid, and the foresaid other seventh part and portion 
of the foresaid moiety or half part of the garden plots aforesaid, of the 
playhouse, and of other the premises aforesaid, situate in the foresaid parish 
of Saint Savior in Southwark, in the foresaid county of Surry, specified in 
the foresaid separate indentures of lease aforesaid to the foresaid William 
Osteler as set forth granted, and all the profit thereon arising and accruing, 
to the same Thomasina, by virtue of the administration aforesaid, of right 
did belong and pertain. Which particular separate indentures of lease, both 
of the foresaid seventh part of the whole foresaid playhouse and other 
the premises aforesaid situate in the precinct of the Blackfriars, London 
aforesaid, and of the foresaid seventh part and portion of the foresaid 
moiety of the foresaid garden plots, playhouse, and other the premises afore- 
said situate in the foresaid parish of Saint Savior in Southwark, in the fore- 
said county of Surry, after the death of the foresaid William Osteler, 
namely, on the foresaid twenty-second day of December, in the year of the 
reign of the said Lord King now of England the twelfth [1614] abovesaid, 
at London aforesaid, in the foresaid parish of the blessed Mary-le-Bow, in 
the ward of Cheap, London aforesaid, to the hands and possession of the 
foresaid John Hemyngs merely to be safe kept did come and then still in 
the hands of the same John Hemyngs did remain and continue, and yet still 
do remain and be. And the same John Hemyngs the gains, profits, and 
commodities both of and for the foresaid seventh part of all the foresaid 
playhouse and other the premises aforesaid situate in the foresaid precinct 
of the Blackfriars, London aforesaid, and of the foresaid seventh part and 
portion of the moiety of the foresaid garden plots, playhouse, and other the 
premises aforesaid situate in the foresaid parish of Saint Savior in South- 
wark in the foresaid county of Surry, specified in the foresaid indentures of 
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lease, as is set forth, from day to day increasing and growing and to the 
foresaid Thomasina, after the death of the foresaid William Osteler as is set 
forth, belonging and pertaining, being all the estate which she the same 
Thomasina had to herself, by the death of the foresaid William Osteler her 
husband, left remaining both for her relief and maintenance and for paying 
the debts of the same William Osteler, amounting to a very great value 
from the time of the death of the same William Osteler unto the present, 
by color of a certain pretended grant and assignment (to the same Thomasina 
totally unknown) to him the forementioned John Hemyngs by the fore- 
said William Osteler of trust made, as the same John Hemyngs to the fore- 
mentioned Thomasina has declared and affirmed, has received and had and 
them to his own private use had converted without giving any compen- 
sation therefore to the same Thomasina for the same, and those indentures 
of lease aforesaid from the forementioned Thomasina has detained and yet 
still doth detain and them to her the forementioned Thomasina to render 
and deliver up has utterly refused, although the same John has very fre- 
quently been required to do this by the foresaid Thomasina both after the 
death of the foresaid William Osteler, and after the administration afore- 
said granted to her the forementioned Thomasina,. as is set forth 

And the same Thomasina further in fact says that the true value of the 
foresaid seventh part of all the foresaid playhouse and other the premises 
situate in the foresaid precinct of the Blackf riars, London aforesaid, from 
the time of the death of the foresaid William Osteler unto the present and 
for the residue of the term of years in the foresaid indenture of lease 
thereof, to the forementioned William Osteler made as is set forth, amounts 
to three hundred pounds of legal money of England; and that the true 
value of the foresaid seventh part of the moiety of the foresaid garden 
plots, playhouse, and other the premises aforesaid situate in the foresaid 
parish of Saint Savior in Southwark, in the foresaid county of Surry, from 
the time of the death of the foresaid William Osteler unto the present and 
for the residue of the term of years in the foresaid indenture of lease 
thereof, to the same William Osteler made as is set forth, amounts to three 
hundred pounds of legal money of England. Yet nevertheless the foresaid 
John, very little regarding his promise and undertaking aforesaid but plotting 
and basely intending the same Thomasina in this part cunningly and craftily 
to deceive and defraud, the foresaid six hundred pounds for the true value 
of the same two seventh parts of the playhouses aforesaid to the foremen- 
tioned Thomasina not yet has paid nor in any way for the same satisfied, 
although thereunto by the same Thomasina afterwards, namely, on the fifth 
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day of October in the year of the reign of the said Lord King now of 
England the thirteenth [1615] abovesaid, at London aforesaid, in the parish 
and ward aforesaid very often demand has been made of him. By which 
means the same Thomasina the whole gain, comodity, and profit which she 
with the foresaid six hundred pounds would have and enjoy, to buy, sell, 
and lawfully bargain, if the foresaid John his promise and undertaking 
aforesaid in the form aforesaid had performed, is utterly deprived of and 
has wholly lost, whereby she says that she has received harm and has 
sustained damage to the value of six hundred pounds, and therefore has 
brought suit, etc* 

That otu: readers may appreciate the laborious care and patience which 
Dr. Wallace has for four years devoted to the extracting of the information 
contained in the above Report we give a fac simile of the eight lines of 
these voluminous chancery pleadings: 










This, being transliterated, becomes 

anglice garden plotts & praemissorum vnam medietatem sive dimidiam 
partem in sex aequales parts & porciones dividendam praedicti Basilius 
NicoU Willelmus Shakespeare Johannes Witter Johannes hemyngs henricus 
Condell Johannes Edmonds & Maria vxor eius tempore Confecionis prae- 
dictae Judenturae praefato Willelmo Osteler factae habuerunt & gavisi 
fuerunt videlicet praedicti Basilius Nicoll Johannes Edmonds & Maria 
vxor eius habuerunt vnam aequalem sextam partem inde, | praedictus 
Willelmus Shakespeare habuit vnam alteram aequalem sextam partem inde. 
I praedictus Johannes Witter habuit vnam alteram aequalem sextam partem 
inde. | &. praedicti Johannes hemyngs & henricus Condell habuerunt tres 
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aeqnales sextas partes inde prout per separates Conveianicas inde f actas 
plenitis apparet praedicti Basilius Nicoll Willelmus Shakespeare Johannes 
Witter Johannes hemyngs henricus Condell Johannes Edmonds & Maria 
vxor. 

and, being translated into our vernacular, becomes : 

Of which particular playhouse, garden plots, and premises one moiety 
or half part, into six equal parts and portions divided, the foresaid Basil 
Nicoll, William Shakespeare, John Witter, John Hemyngs, Henry Condell, 
John Edmonds, and Mary his wife, at the time of the making of the fore- 
said indenture, to the foresaid William Osteler made, did have and enjoy. 

It is, of course, not impossible that the words for "South" and "North'* 
respectively, may have been transposed by a typographical error in these 
old pleadings. For a Mr. William Martin a London Solicitor sends to 
"The Times" the following abstract of the title of the brewing firm of 
Barclay and Perkins (which it happens is the owner of both the north and 
the south side of Park street, and so it may be presumed without preference 
in the matter). 

May 28 and 29, 1777. — ^Lease and re-lease between Josiah Boyfield, 
son and heir of Josiah Boyfield and Ann his wife, only daughter of James 
Kinder, the survivor of the grantees in the deed of 1726-7 of the first part, 
and the trustees who had been appointed by an Act of Parliament of 1774 
for providing a new workhouse for the use of the parishioners of St. 
Saviour's of the second part, and Henry Thrale of the third part. (This 
deed was the result of a sale by auction at which Thrale purchased for 
£460 the property which was defined by plan). 

♦June 6 and 7, 1787. — In the conveyance from the executors and 
devisees of Henry Thrale to Barclay and Perkins there is included prop- 
erties in Globe-alley, containing in length from the said alley there called 
Globe-alley, on the north, to the common sewer there, on the south, 100 
feet of assize, or thereabouts, "which in or about the year 171 5 were, or 
late were, in the several tenures or occupations of William Forrester, the 
Widow Bay ford, and John Knowles." This, the conveyance of the estate 
upon which Barclay and Perkins entered, is particularly interesting, since 
Dr. Wallace's document mentions, as a boundary to the Globe property, a 
garden plot in the occupation of John Knowles, whose property seems, 
from the same documents, to have abutted upon the way or lane there 
"alluded to. (The property, which is mentioned in connection with John 
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Knowles in the deed of 1787, can be identified). I n a- 'ondude this sum- 
mary of documents by saying that, near the site ot 4.l' old workhouse, the 
depths from Maid-lane to Globe-alley and from Glol»c-allc> 10 the common 
sewer, which was the dividing line from the Bishop of Winchester's park 
at the south, were each about 100 feet. This agrees with the dimensions so 
far as they are given in Eh". Wallace's documents. In 1784 a beam engine 
was erected a few feet south of Globe-alley, this engine, in 1884, being 
replaced by a horizontal engine. When preparing the foundation for the 
second engine a large piece of stone was unearthed on which were inscribed 
Roman numerals (probably a date) and the remains of the word "thea)rter,*' 
the "t" being missing. 

Further, this morning, on alluding to the site as gathered from the doc- 
uments, I was informed that the tree which was there growing is con- 
stantly pointed out by the employes of the brewery as standing upon a part 
of the ground of the old playhouse — ^probably unbroken tradition. 

To demonstrate how inconsiderable the error, if any, is we present cuts 
of the two sides of Park street, with a white cross to indicate the site desired. 
No. I is Dr. Wallace's contention. No. 2 is as it might, perhaps, be located 
by Mr. Martin's abstract. 

At any rate it is pleasant to think that Dr. Wallace's labours have at 
last stirred Londoners to erect a moniunent of some sort to Shakespeare, 
without at their own expense and without calling upon other nations for a 
subscription, and the tablet of which we give a picture below was placed at 
the spot indicated by cut No. 2, on October 8th, 1902, with appropriate 
speeches. 

It is most interesting to perceive from Mr. Martin's abstract, that the 
premises in question were once the precincts of Thrale's brewery ; and that, 
when the ponderous old Dr. Johnson was strutting around, striking the 
heads of the barrels with the knob of his big walking stick and ejaculating 
"We are not here to vend the mere empty barrels and kegs, but to dispense 
the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice," he was bombasting 
the English language upon the very spot where Shakespeare had demon- 
strated the magesty of its simplicity. 

All Marginalia: Book and special announcements are deferred until the 
succeeding issue on account of the first importance of Dr. Wallace's matter. 
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Dr. Wallace's astonishing discoveries in the London Public Records 
Office, which have excited Shakespeare scholars on two continents, have 
not been allowed to pass without a touch of pure comedy. The very morn- 
ing after they were announced (to be exact, on the morning of October 5), 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in a 
column-long letter to the 
Times, reiterates a cata- 
logue of his own illus- 
trious services, and be- 
wails Dr. Wallace's 
"lack of perspective" 
and begs for a "public 
suspension of judgment" 
as to Dr. Wallace's dis- 
coveries ! 

It might perhaps have 
been more appropriate if 
Mr. Lee had asked for a 
"public suspension of 
judgment" as to the val- 
ue of his (Mr. Lee's) 
own Shakespearean ser- 
vices. Especially, as he 
Jt ^^P^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ has never discovered, 

^^^K ^ J^^^^^^^^^^ produced, or translated 

^^^^^B^^ft/ ■ £^^^^^^^^^ ^^y original matters 

^^^^BmmBk ^^^^^^^ whatever, but has con- 

J^^ "^ fined himself exclusively 

Dr. Charles William Wallace. ^^ volunteering to re- 

write other people's discoveries for the last eleven years I 

What "suspension of judgment" is necessary as to the facts that Dr. 
Wallace has unearthed and deciphered hundreds of mildewed or otherwise 
almost obliterated documents, (none of them less than two hundred and 
fifty years old) in the cramped script of scrivener Law-Latin, mostly abbre- 
viated according to the particular scrivener's fancy (some of these are in 
what, if possible, is more unintelligible than Law-latin, to wit: Welsh!) 
not one of which documents was he permitted to touch until stamped with 
the Great Seal of England by the Custodian, most of us will fail to perceive. 
As to "perspective," if we know what that means as connected with historical 
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investigation, we should ourselves think diat the fact that all this new his- 
tory as to Shakespeare has arrived through the flirtations oi a pretty wid€>w 
(Mistress Thomasina Ostler n€t Hemminges) with a son of Sir Walter 
Saleigh was ''perspective" enough to satisfy ordinary purposes. 

Although Mr. Lee has not examined these records— neither those cited 
by Dr. Wallace (has he ever examined any records not already in print?) 
or Mr. Martin's; that fact does not prevent him of course from decid- 
ing a 1 'instant in favor of Mr. Martin's contentkml Whether Mr. Lee is 
a paleologist or not we don't know. Possibly we are all doii^ Mr. Lee 
an injustice and he really has a strong point which he carefully conceals! 
But the avidity with which he rises to discredit Dr. Wallace is comic, very 
comic indeed 1 Editoks New Shakbspeareana 
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